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SCENE ON THE OCLAWAHA RIVER, FLORIDA 


PICTURES FROM FLORIDA. | ed themselves in their traveling-blankets, 


I ENTERED Florida on a frosty morning. | and grumbled bitterly. Here and there, in 
Thin flakes of ice had formed in the little | the forest’s gaps, the negroes had kindled 
pools along the railway’s sides, and the | huge fires, and were grouped about them, 
Northern visitors in the Pullman car shroud- | toasting their heads, and freezing their 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLOKIDA 


backs. Now and then we caught 


glimpses of beautiful thickets; we passed 
long stretches of field carpeted with 
thick growths of palmetto; from time 
to time rattling through pine-barrens, 
and past log depots. 

It is two hundred and’ sixty-three 
miles by the present rail route from Sa- 
vannah to Jacksonville, the chief city of 
Florida, and the rendezvous for all 
travelers who intend to penetrate to the 
interior of the beautiful peninsula. 
The train traverses the distance at the 
comfortable speed of twelve miles an 
hour; half an hour is here and there 
consumed in wooding up,—an opera- 
tion performed in the most leisurely 
manner by the negroes,—and one ar- 
rives in Jacksonville after a night's travel. 
The current of Northern comers pours 


| in by three great channels—the At- 


lantic and Gulf rail route from Savan- 


nah, the outside steamers from Charles- 





ton, which ascend the St. John’s river as 
far as Palatka, and the inland route from 
Savannah, which conducts the traveler 
along a series of estuaries and lagoons 
between the fertile sea islands and the 
main-land. 

By the first of these routes, one passes 
but few towns of importance. At Live 
Oak,—the junction where one reaches the 
Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile rail- 
road,—at Wellborn, and at Lake City, 
there is nothing to answer to one’s 
ideas of the typical Mlorida town. ‘he 
rail route passes Olustee, the site of a 
fierce engagement ir February, 1864, 
between Federals and Confederates, in 
which the former were dcreated. At 
Baldwin one comes to the Florida rail- 
road, grappled to Fernandina, north- 
ward, on the Atlantic, and stretching 
away through Duval, Bradford, Alachua, 
and Leroy counties to Cedar Keys, on 
the Gulf coast. 

When we reached Jacksonville the 
frost had vanished, and two days there- 
after the genial December sun bade the 
thermometer testify to 80 degrees in 
the shade. Here and there we saw a 
tall banana, whose leaves had been 
yellowed by the frost’s breath; but the 
oranges were unscathed, and the Flor- 
idians content. 

Pause with me at the gateway of the 
great peninsula, and reflect for a moment 
upon its history. Fact and fancy wander 
here hand in hand; the airy chronicles 
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MOONLIGHT VIEW ON THI 


of the ancient fathers hover upon the con- 
fines of the impossible. The austere North- 
erner and the cynical European have been 
heard to murmur incredulously at the tales 
of the modern writers who grow enthusi- 
astic over the charms of our new winter 
paradise. Yet what of fiction could exceed 
in romantic interest the history of this vener- 
able State? What poet’s imagination, seven 
times heated, could paint foliage whose 
splendors should surpass that of the virgin 
forests of the Oclawaha and Indian rivers ? 
What “fountain of youth” could be imag- 
ined more redolent of enchantment than 
the “ Silver Spring” now annually visited by 
fifty thousand tourists? ‘The subtle moon- 
light, the perfect glory of the dying sun as 
he sinks below a horizon fringed with fan- 
tastic trees, the perfume faintly borne from 
the orange grove, the murmurous music of 
the waves along the inlets, and the man- 
grove-covered banks, are beyond words. 


“Canst thou copy in verse one chime 
Of the woodbell’s peal and cry? 
Write in a book the morning’s prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky?” 


Our American Italy has not a mountain 
within its boundaries. Extending from 25° 
to 31° North latitude, it has an area of 60,000 
square miles. Nearly four hundred miles 
in length, it lies in the latitude of Northern 
Mexico, the desert of Sahara, Central Arabia, 
Southern China, and Northern Hindostan. 
But its heats are tempered by the Gulf of 
Mexico on the one hand, and the Gulf 
Stream, which flows along the eastern coast 
for three hundred miles, on the other. Over 
the level breadth of ninety miles between 
these two waters constantly blow odorous 
and health-giving ocean winds, and under 
their influence and that of the genial sun 
springs up an almost miraculous sub-tropi- 
cal vegetation. It is the home of the pal- 











JOHN’S RIVER, FLORIDA. 


metto and the cabbage palm, the live-oak 
and the cypress, the mistletoe with its bright 
green leaves and red berries, the Spanish 
moss, the ambitious mangrove, the stately 
magnolia, the smi/ax china, the orange, the 
myrtle, the water-lily, the jasmine, the cork 
tree, the sisal-hemp, the grape, and the 
cocoanut. There the Northerner, wont to 
boast of the brilliant sunsets of his own 
clime, finds all his past experiences out 
done. In the winter months, soft breezes 
come caressingly; the whole peninsula is 
carpeted with blossoms, and the birds sing 
sweetly in the untrodden thickets. It has 
the charm of wildness, of mystery ; it is un 
tamed ; civilization has not stained it. No 
wonder the Indian fought ferociously ere he 
suffered himself to be banished from this 
charming land. 

The beautiful peninsula has been the 
ambition of many nationalities. First came 
the hardy Venetian, Cabot, to whose father 
Henry the Seventh accorded the right to 
navigate all seas under the English flag. 
In 1497, groping blindly, doubtless, like his 
father before him, for the passage to Cathay, 
Cabot touched at Florida. Early in the six- 
teenth century came Ponce de Leon, the 
chimerical old Governor of Porto Rico, who 
vainly sought in the recesses of the peninsula 
for the fabled “Fountain of Youth,” and 
perished in a broil with the savages. To 
him our gratitude is due for the name which 
the fair land has kept through all the changes 
of domination which have fallen to ites lot. 
During his second search after the fountain, 
landing on Palm Sunday,* amid groves of 
towering palm-trees, and noting the profu- 
sion of flowers everywhere, the pious knight 
christened the country “ Florida.” After him 
came other Spaniards, bent on proselyting 
Indians, by kidnapping and enslaving them; 


*In Spanish, Pascua Florida 
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but speedy vengeance fell on these ignoble | 


fellows; the Indians massacred them by 
scores. Then Narvaez, and the Spaniards 
in his train, waded through the dangerous 
lagoons and dreary swamps, fought the 
Indians from behind breastworks made of 
rotten trees, and finally perished in storms 
along the treacherous coast. Nothing 
daunted, and fresh from triumphs in other 
lands, De Soto followed, overrunning with 
hissarmy the vast extent of territory which 
the Spaniards claimed under the name of 
Florida, and which extended from the 
Chesapeake to the Tortugas. 

The definite settlement of Florida by 
Europeans was consecrated by a massacre, 
by which the fanatical Spaniard added 
fresh infamy to his already tarnished name. 
When Coligny had received from Charles 
the Ninth of France permission to found a 
colony upon the peninsula, and Ribault’s 
expedition had erected a monument near 
the mouth of the St. John’s river, ere sail- 
ing to found the settlement at Port Royal, 
the Spaniards were enraged; and as soon 
as, in 1564, Laudonniere’s expedition had 
founded Fort Caroline on a little eminence 
a few miles from the mouth of the St. John’s 
(then called the river May), active hostili- 
ties were begun by Spain. ‘The counter 
expedition of Menendez de Avila resulted 


| 
| 


| 


au - - —— - 


in the massacre of all the Huguenots at 
Fort Caroline; and the grim Spaniards 
placed an inscription on the spot stating 
that “the murdered ones had been slain, 
not as Frenchmen, but as heretics.” Two 
years later came vengeance, in the person of 
the brave Protestant chevalier, Dominique 
de Gourgues of France, who relentlessly 
slew the Spaniards settled on the site of the 
old Fort Caroline, and hanged many of 
them, averring by an inscription above them 
that it was not done “as to Spaniards, but 
to traitors, robbers, and murderers.” 

The town which Menendez estabiished 
on the site of the Indian village of Seloo, 
and which he named St. Augustine, was the 


first permanent European settlement in 
North America. In the eighteenth century 
the British gained possession of Flonda. 


The American colonists had already unsuc- 
cessfully tried to gain St. Augustine; but 
were destined to wait a century longer. In 
1781, the English lost their hold, and the 
territory reverted to Spain, only to be pur- 
chased by the United States in 18109, after 
Fernandina and Pensacola had been taken 
by the force of American arms. Ceded and 
re-ceded, sacked and pillaged, languishing 
undeveloped through a colonial existence 
of two hundred years, shocked to its center 
by terrible Indian wars, and plunged into a 





LOOKING TOWARD JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, FROM THE FOREST. 
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war of secession at the moment when it 


was hoping for rest and stability, the lovely | 


land seems indeed to have been the prey 
of a stern yet capricious fate. 

It is not wonderful, in view of the per- 
turbed condition of the peninsula, since its 
discovery, that to-day it has hardly more 
than a quarter of a million of inhabitants, 

id that its rich lands remain untilled. The 
weight of the slave system kept it down, 
fter the Government of the United States 
had guaranteed it against the wonted in- 
vasions and internal wars; the remoteness 
irom social centers enforced by the plan- 
tation life made its populations careless of 
the enterprise and thrift which characterize 

country filled with rich and_ thriving 
towns ; and the few acres which were tilled 
were forced to exhaustion by the yearly 
production of the same staple. Now, with 
nore than thirty-three millions of 
within its limits, it has barely three millions 
partially improved, and on its ten thousand 
farms much is still woodland. 


decreased, and small ones have multiplied, 
but the total yearly value of farm products 
now rises hardly above $11,000,000 or 
$12,000,000, while the value of home manu- 
factures is but a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars. With eleven hundred miles of prac- 
ticable coast line, studded with excellent 
bays, and with such noble navigable rivers 
as the St. John’s, the St. Mary’s, the Appala- 
chicola, and the Suwanee, it is wonderful 
that a larger commerce has not sprung up 
within the State limits. 

We will not be too statistical. Imagine 
yourselt transferred from the trying climate 


of the North or North-west into the gentle | 


atmosphere of the Floridian peninsula, and 
seated just at sunset in an arm-chair, on 
some of the verandas which overlook the 
pretty square in Jacksonville. Your face is 
fanned by the warm December breeze, and 
the chippering of the birds mingles with 
the music which the negro band is playing 
in yonder portico. The lazy, ne’er-do-well 
black boys sporting in the sand, so abund- 
ant in all the roads, have the unconscious 
pose and careless grace of Neapolitan beg- 
gars. Here and there among the race is a 
face beautiful in its duskiness as was ever 
face of olive-brown maid in Messina. This 
is the South, slumbrous, voluptuous, round 
and graceful. Here beauty peeps from every 
door-yard. Mere existence is pleasure ; 


Large farms | 
and plantations have, throughout the State, | 





exertion is a bore. Through orange-trees, 
and grand oaks thickly bordering the broad | 
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acres | 








avenues, gleams the wide current of the 
St. John’s river. Parallel with it runs Bay 
street, Northern in appearance, with brick 
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THE KESIDENCE OF MKS. H. B, STOWE, MANDAKIN, FLA 


blocks on either side, with crowds of smartly 
dressed tourists huirying through it, with a 
huge “ National Hotel,” with banks, with 
elegant shops. Fine shell roads run out 
beyond the town limits, in either direction. 
Riding toward the river’s mouth, which is 
twenty-five miles below the town, one 
comes to marshes and broad expanses of 
luscious green thicket. Passing the long 
rows of steam saw-mills,—Jacksonville is a 
flourishing lumber port,—one reaches the 
point of debarkation for millions of feet of 
pine lumber, shingles and staves, and great 
quantities of naval stores. The fleet of sail- 
ing vessels used in this trade finds at the 
new city as fine a port as the country can 
boast. 

The St. John’s, at Jacksonville, makes a 
crescent bend, not unlike that of the Missis- 
sippi at New Orleans. Nearly two miles 
broad directly in front of the wharves, it 
widens to an expanse of six miles a little 
way above, and offers superb opportunities 
for commerce. The bar at its mouth is 
nearly always practicable for large ocean 
steamers, and they run with ease sixty miles 
above Jacksonville to Palatka. The journey 
is charming from the river’s mouth, past 
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Baton island, the residence of 
river pilots, and the site of two excellent 
light-houses ; 
shells, through which tangled shrubbery has 
pierced a difficult way; past the intensely 
white dunes, glistening under the sun, and 
ghostly and weird under the moonlight; 
past the little eminence known as St. John’s 
Bluff, the location of old Fort Caroline, 
where Menendez massacred the unfortunate 
Huguenots; and past Yellow Bluff, with 
its ancient Spanish ramparts. Along the 
river side, on elevated ground beyond the 
commercial part of Jacksonville, many New 
York and Boston gentlemen have erected 
elegant residences, and the climate has 
already seduced them from even a summer 
allegiance to their Northern birthplaces. 
The view from “ Riverside” is charming ; 
no other Southern town has a more delight- 
ful promenade than this will become in a 
few years, when the banks are completely 


the hardy | 


past the mounds of oyster- | 


| 


lined with costly mansions and elaborate | 


gardens. 

It is not a score of years since there was 
a corn-field on the site of Bay street, now 
the chief avenue of a. city of twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants. Jacksonville was once 
known as “Cow Ford.” There the “ King’s 
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| days in Jacksonville. 


Road,” in the old days, crossed the river, 
and connected the northern settlements 
with St. Augustine. During the war it ran 
to decay; it was strongly fortified, and was 
clung to desperately by the Confederates. 
The Union troops occupied it then several 
times, and on the third assault a fire broke 
out, which did much damage. At the close 
of the great struggle, the grass stood waist- 
high in the streets, and the cattle had taken 
refuge from the sun in the deserted houses. 
But Northern people have swept in so resist- 
lessly that so far as its artificial features are 
concerned, the city has grown up according 
to the New England pattern, though the 
foliage, climate, and sun are the antipodes 
of those of the North! 

A good many people fancy that, in going 
to Florida, they are about to absent them- 
selves from the accessories of civilization, 
—that they must undergo considerable pri- 
vation. Nothing could more agreeably cor- 
rect this impression than a stay of a few 
All city characteristics 
have crept into the young Florida metrop- 
olis. Such good hotels as the St. James 
and the National, such well-ordered streets, 
such charming suburbs as “ Brooklyn” and 
“ Riverside” and “ La Villa,” and “ Wyom- 
ing,” where the inva- 
lid can find the covet- 
ed repose and enjoy 
the delicious climate; 
such an abundance 
of newspapers and 
books, of carriages 
and_ saddle - horses, 
and such convenient 
access to all other de- 
sirable points along 
the great river, as one 
finds, are sufficient to 
satisfy even the most 
querulous. Jackson- 
ville is filled with 
pleasant houses where 
lodgings are let; and 
from December until 
April its population 
is doubled; society is 
active; excursions, 
parties, and receptions 
occur almost daily; 
gayety rules the hour. 
For it is not invalids 
who crowd Florida 
now-a-days, but the 
wealthy and the well. 
One-fourth of the an- 
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EN ROUTE FOR ST. 


nual visitors are in pursuit of health; the 
others are crusading to find the phantom 
Pleasure. Fully one-half of the resident 
population of Jacksonville is Northern, and 
has settled there since the war. The town 
boasts excellent public schools for white and 
black children; the Catholics have establish- 
ed educational institutions there, and there 
are several fine churches. The winter even- 
ings are especially pleasant. In the early 
days of December, on my first visit, the 
mercury during the day ranged from 79° to 
80°, but at nightfall sank to 70°, and the 
cool breeze from the river produced a most 
delicious temperature. 

The St. John’s river is a capricious stream, 
and the Indians characterized it for its way- | 
wardness as “ I|-la-ka,”"—meaning that “ it 
had its own way, and was contrary to every 
other.” Its actual source, though, no man 
knows; it seems to be formed by a myriad 
of small streams pouring out of the unex- 
plored region along the Indian river. It is 
four hundred miles in length, and here and 
there broadens into lakes from six to twelve 
miles wide. The banks are low and flat, 
but bordered with a wealth of exquisite 
foliage to be seen nowhere else upon this 
continent. One passes for hundreds of 
miles through a grand forest of cypresses 


AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


robed in moss and mistletoe; of palms 
towering gracefully far above the surround- 
ing trees; of palmettoes whose rich trunks 
gleam in the sun; of swamp, white and 
black ash, of magnolia, of water-oak, of 
| poplar, and of plane-tree; and, where hum 
| mocks rise a few feet above the water-level, 
| the sweet bay, the olive, the cotton-tree, 
the juniper, the red cedar, the sweet gum, 
the live-oak, shoot up their splendid stems ; 
while among the shrubbery and inferior 
growths one may note the azalea, the 
sumach, the sensitive-plant, the agave, the 
poppy, the mallow and the nettle. The 
vines run not in these thickets, but over 
them. The fox grape clambers along the 
| branches, and the woodbine and bignonia 
escalade the haughtiest forest monarchs. 
When the steamer nears the shore, one can 
see, far through the tangled thickets, the 
gleaming water out of which rise thousands 
of “cypress knees,” looking exactly like so 
many champagne bottles set into the current 
to cool. The heron and the crane saucily 
| watch the shadow which the approaching 
boat throws near their retreat. The wary 
| monster turtle gazes for an instant, with his 
| black head cocked knowingly on one side, 
then disappears with a gentle slide and 

splash. An alligator grins familiarly as rifles 
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“AT INTERVALS IN THE SWAMPS, PALM-TREES SHOOT UP THEIR SLENDER, GRACEFUL rRUNKS,.” 


and revolvers are pointed at him over the 
boat’s side; suddenly “ winks with his tail,” 
and vanishes—as the bullets meant for his 
tough hide skim harmlessly over the ripples 
left above him. 

The noble stream appears of a dark blue, 
as one sails along it, but taken up in a glass, 
the water is of a light coffee color, a thin 
scum sometimes rising to its surface. Its 
slightly brackish taste is accounted for by 
the fact that the ocean tides are often per- 
ceptible as far up as Lake George. Many 
insist that there must be springs along the 
channel of the river, as they cannot other- 
wise account for the great volume of water 
which it always affords. Along its whole 
length of four hundred miles, there are 
glimpses of perfect beauty. One ceases to 
long for hills and mountains, and can hardly 
imagine ever having thought them neces- 
sary—so much do these visions of beauty 
surpass them. It is not grandeur which 
one finds along the banks of the great 
stream, it is nature run riot. The very ir- 
regularity is delightful, the decay, charm- 
ing, the solitude, picturesque. The bitter- 
sweet orange grows in wild profusion along 
the St. John’s and its tributary streams; thou- 
sands of orange-trees demand but trans- 
planting and careful culture to become 
grand fruit-bearers. 


The local steamers which ascend the river 
from Jacksonville regularly leave the wharves 
at eleven in the morning, though advertised 
for nine, as it has been a tradition, time out 
of mind, that they shall be two hours late. 


| This brace of hours will be well spent by 
| the traveler, however, if he seats himself on 
| the deck and watches the proceedings on 
| the wharf. 


A multitude of drays, driven by 
ragged negroes, come and go incessantly, 
bringing every conceivable kind of mer- 
chandise and household goods; the deck 
hands carry piles of lumber, baskets of eggs, 
crates of crockery; hoist in kicking and 
biting mules, toss aboard half a hundred 
chickens tied together by the legs; stow 
away two or three portable houses destined 
for the far interior, where some Jone ]umber- 
men are felling the massive cypresses ; and 
finally fill in the interstices with coal, chains, 
fertilizers, salt-pork, garden seeds, mail-bags, 
and an unimaginable hodge-podge. Mean- 
time, if the boat you have taken be her 
favorite, “ Aunt Rose,” the venerable river 
stewardess,—one of the characters along 
the Jacksonville wharves,—has danced up 
and down the gang-plank a hundred times 
with various letters and packages. Even 
though the day be hot, you find that a cool 
breeze comes from the dense thickets and 
forests bordering the current, for you go up 
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the stream at a rapid pace when at last the 
little craft moves off. 

It used to be said, a few years since, that 
the St. John’s banks, from its mouth to its 
source, were strewn with the wrecks of 
orange groves. After the war, hundreds of 
Northerners who knew little of Florida 
rushed in, dug up the wild orange-trees from 
the swamps, and transplanted them along 
the river banks—leaving them with the firm 

elief that they would care for themselves, 
ind that, in a few years, golden fortunes 
would hang on every tree. But these care- 
less cultivators were doomed to bitter disap- 
pointment; hardly any of them succeeded. 
In their train, however, came Northerners 
who made a study of the culture, and now 
there are dozens of noble groves scattered 
up and down the river, and a score of years 
hence the yellow glow of the orange will be 
encountered at every point along the stream. 

When the war closed there was not a 
wharf left on the river. Federal and Con- 
federate had warred and wasted, and to-day, 
as a battle memorial, there lies in the stream, 
some distance above Jacksonville, a sunken 
gun-boat, its engine gear just showing above 
the waves. Inquiring ofa venerable Floridian 
how it happened to be there, I was informed 
that “the derned 
Yankees’ shot was 
too hot for her.” 

The journey from 
Jacksonville to Tocoi, ’ 
whence an extempore 
horse-railway con- 
ducts the traveler to 
St. Augustine, is de- 
lightful, though one’s 
first experience of the 
great river has a zest 
which no subsequent 
one can rival. Stem- 
ming the current, 
which, under the bril- 
liant noonday sun- 
shine, seems a sheet 
of molten silver, the 
steamer passes little 
tugs, drawing in their 
train immense rafts of 
cypress and pine logs; 
or salutes, with three 
loud shrieks, the pon- THE 
derous “City Point” 
or “ Dictator,” from Charleston. The cat- 
tle, knee-deep in water, are feeding on 
the fresh herbage springing from the sand- 
bars; hundreds of little fish are leaping 
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| they were making mock of the sun. 
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out of the current and falling back again, 
| their shining bodies coquettishly bent as if 
Some- 
times the boat enters a pleasant inlet, where 
the pines on the shores have cut across the 
“hummock,” and stand quaintly draped in 
Spanish moss, as if they had come to be 
baptized. Fifteen miles from Jacksonville, 
on the eastern shore, is the pretty town of 
Mandarin, so called from the culture there 
of that variety of the orange. ‘Through 
the trees gleam white cottages. Orange 
groves, with the golden fruit glistening 
among the dark leaves, come to the very 
water’s edge. There, in winter, lives Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, besieged by hun 
dreds of visitors, who do not seem to 
understand that she is not on exhibition. 
Mandarin was once the scene of a dreadful 
Indian massacre; a generation the 
Seminoles fell upon it and massacred all 
within its limits. 

“Hibernia,” on its island, with a lovely 
promenade under the sheltering branches 
of live-oaks, and “ Magnolia,” where a large 
establishment was erected especially for 
invalids many years ago, and is now very 
successfully conducted, are on the right, as 
you ascend, and are much frequented by 


ago, 
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Northerners. Oak forests border the water, 
and pines and palmettoes form a stnking 
background. Throughout the winter months 
these 


health-resorts have the climate of 
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Indian summer, and at Green Cove Spring, 
just above Magnolia, where there are sulphur 
waters of peculiar healing virtues in rheu- 
matism and dyspepsia, a goodly company 
usually assembles with the first advent of 
“the season.” Crossing the river to Pico- 
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modernism is already here. A horse-car! 
Ye gods! 

Out through a seemingly interminable 
forest leads a straight road, bordered here 
by pines, and there by the palmetto, which 
springs in dense beds from the rolling ground. 





THE APPROACH TO FORT MARION, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


lata, a wharf with a prospective town, the 
steamer follows the eastern bank until it 
arrives at Tocoi. The traveler was formerly 
condemned to journey from Picolata to St. 
Augustine, over a terrible road, through cy- 
press clumps, and masses of briars and pal- 
mettoes, in a species of volante, in which 
his bones were so racked that he rarely 
recovered before it was time to make the 
journey again. It is expected that a rail- 
road will one day penetrate the country 
between Jacksonville and St. Augustine, 
and following the coast as far as Cape Sa- 
ble, be conducted over trestles to Key 
West, thus placing Cuba within three or 
fuur hours’ sail. The road could be built 
for a comparatively small sum, as it would 
run through an absolutely level country. 

But that road would rob good old St. 
Augustine of its romance. I object to it on 
that account; and so, I am sure, will 
many hundred others. What! must we lose 
the pleasure of arriving at nightfall at the 
Sebastian river, and hearing the cheery horn 
sounded as we dash through the quaint 
streets, and alight at the hostelry? A das 
the railroad! rather let us have the dili- 
gence, the mules with tinkling silver bells, 
the broad-hatted, velvet-jacketed drivers of 
primitive Spain ! 

Useless—vain—these protestations; as I 
stand on the wharf, at Tocoi, I can see that 


| There is a little group of houses at Tocoi, and 
| along the river bank, under the shade of the 
beautiful moss-hung oaks, several Northern- 
ers have established charming homes. A 
| few miles back from the river, on either 
side, are good cane-growing lands, and 
the negroes, about the station, are munch- 
ing stalks of cane. An old mill near by is 
half-buried under a wilderness of tropical 
vegetation. At intervals in the swamps 
palm-trees shoot up their slender, graceful 
trunks. 

It is eighteen miles from Tocoi to St. Au- 
gustine. The journey is made partially on 
iron, partly on wooden rails, but is com- 
fortable, and affords one an excellent chance 
to see a veritable Florida back-country. 
There is not a house along the route, hardly 
a sign of life. Sometimes the roll of the 
wheels starties an alligator who has been 
napping on the track; and once, the con- 
ductor says, they found two little brown 
bears asleep directly in their path. 

It is night ere we approach the suburbs 
of the old city. The vegetation takes on a 
| ghostly aspect; the black swamp canal over 
which the vehicle passes sends up a fetid 
odor of decay; the palm thickets under the 
moonlight in the distance set one to tropical 
imagining. Arrived at the Sebastian river, 
an arm of the sea flowing in among long 
stretches of salt-marsh clad in a kind of yel- 
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lowish grass, and inhabited by innumerable 
wild fowls that make the air ring with their 
cries, the horse-car stops, we are transferred 


years, shall boast a 
than this—our oldest 


steadier population 
town in the United 


| States. 


to a long omnibus, brown-skinned Minorcans | 


and French touters for hotels surround us; 
the horn sounds ta-ra! ta-ra-ta-ra! and we 
rattle through the streets, to descend at the 
hotel 


| but a great blot on the sky. 


‘There is no noise in the town; evening | 


has brought with it profound quiet. As for 
me, I alight at the “ Magnolia,” in a street 
as narrow as any in Valencia or Genoa, 
strolling after supper into the dark and mys- 
terious lanes. ‘This moonless night is kind- 
ly; it lends the proper weirdness—the charm 
which should be thrown about St. Augustine. 
Walking in the middle of the street which 
is overhung by wide projecting balconies, I 
detect a murmur, as of far-off music—a soft 
and gentle monotone. Now that I hear it 
clearly, surely it is the rhythm of the sea, 
and the warm breeze which blew across my 
face then had a smell of the ocean! There 
is plainly the sound of water lapping on the 
shore. Ah! here is a half-ruined cottage 
built of coquina, with a splendid palmetto 
overshadowing its remains, and some strange 
vines, which I cannot identify in the dark- 
ness, creeping about the decaying windows! 
A little farther on, an open plain—and here 
—an ancient gateway, in ruins also, with a 
fragment of a high wall adjoining it; to the 
right,— looming up 
through the shadows 
at a little distance, 
—the massive walls 
and moresque tow- 
ers of an antique 
fortress. Yonder is 
the beach, and, as I 
draw near to it, there 
are two or three stal- 
wart figures pulling 
in a boat. 

1 turn again, and 
wander through 
other streets, Hypol- 
ita, Bay, Treasury 
Lane. Some of the 
little alleys are bare- 
ly eight feet wide. 
Where is the bravo 
with his dagger? 
Not here. St. Au- 
gustine is most 
peaceable of towns. 
No moss-grown cor- 
ner of Europe, asleep 


Here is a sea-wall, wide enough to walk 


upon. Against it the waves are gently beat 
ing. The fort, at its end yonder, seems now 


I come to the 
Plaza, a little park in the city’s midst. A 
few fishermen, a soldier or two, and some 
visitors are lazily reclining on the benches 


| opposite the venerable Cathedral. A tall 


white monument stands in the park’s center, 
I light a match, and climb the pedestal. 


Plaza de la Constitucion. 


It is a monument to one of the short-lived 
forms of government in Spain. Nothing 
but a plain shaft. 

Now every one has left the square. There 
are no lights, no voices. So I go home to 
bed. 

Morning, in mid-December, brings warmth 
and sunlight; noon, slumbrous heat. Still 
roaming in the quiet streets, I see few signs 
of activity. Hammers are ringing on the 
walls of the new wooden hotel in which 
Northern tourists are to be lodged, a splen 
did coquina wall, which might have stood 
for another century, having been torn down 
to make room for this ephemeral box. ‘The 
old arch, which marked the site of the 


Treasury, is crumbling, and will soon vanish. 
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THE ON ANASTASIA 





LIGHT-HOUSE 


The quondam residence of the Spanish 
governors, on the west side of the Piaza, 
has been rebuilt and altered until there is 
nothing antique in its appearance. It is 
now a prosaic court-house and post-office, 
and around its doors daily gather swarms 
of Northern tourists awaiting their mail. 
The balconies of the huge St. Augustine 
hotel are crowded at evening when the band 
of the crack artillery regiment stationed there 
plays. In February and March the streets 
are gay with the costumes of the Northern 
cities. 

St. Augustine, which the proud Spanish 
monarch once called the siempre feel 
Ciudad, is situated on the eastern coast 
of Florida. The town is situated on the 
north shore of Matanzas Sound, two miles 
from the sea, from which it is separated by 
Anastasia Island, a long irregular strip of 
snowy sand. Menendez drew the atten- 
tion of the Spanish nation to the spot by 
his landing there in 1565; by his joyous 
return to the little garrison there, and _ his 
reception by the priesthood, who glorified 
him for the zeal he had displayed, after 
the massacre of the Huguenots at Fort 
Caroline, and by the subsequent bloody 
deeds among the dunes of Anastasia Is- 
land, at Matanzas Inlet. Menendez, find- 
ing that Ribault’s Huguenots had been 
wrecked near this inlet, went to them with 
seeming protestations of friendship. He 
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heard their pitiful story; how they had 
lost four galleons in the mighty storm, and 
that other vessels were missing; how they 
desired boats with which to traverse the in- 
let, and to pass through St. Augustine on 
their way to a fort “which they had twenty 
leagues from there.” “Menendez was too 
thorough a scoundrel and too little of a 
gentleman to declare open war against 
them, but he announced boldly that he had 
massacred the garrison and destroyed the 
fort. Then they desired that he should en- 


| able them to return to France, since “the 


kings of Spain and of France were brothers 
and friends.” But Menendez told them 
that, as they were of the new sect, he held 
them for enemies, and if they would throw 
themselves upon his mercy he would d 
with them what God should of His grace di- 
rect. Thus, having shifted the responsibility 
of his crime from himself to his Maker, he 
enticed the unfortunate Frenchmen into his 
clutches, and his soldiers massacred every 
one of them, after tying their hands. As the 
two hundred and eight prisoners came, one 
by one, into a lonely place among the sand- 
hills, they were poignarded and stricken 
down by the swords of their treacherous and 
murderous assailants. It is not strange that 
the people of Florida should to this day 
speak of the “bloody Matanzas river.” 

But this was not all. On the very next 
day after the massacre, the Spaniards, who 
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had returned to St. Augustine, learned that 
large numbers of Frenchmen had been seen 
“at the same part of the river as the other; 
had been.” This was Ribault himself, with 
the remains of his shipwrecked company. 
The Adelantado, Menendez the infamous, 
at once pushed forward to meet them. A 
conference was had; the Frenchmen were 
shown the dead bodies of their comrades, 
and grimly directed to surrender to the 
clemency of the noble hidalgos. Terrified 
and shocked, starving and without any means 
of escape, Ribault surrendered himself and 
one hundred and fifty of the men-at-arms 
with him, as well as the royal standards, 
into the hands of Menendez. Two hun- 
dred of Ribault’s men, well knowing the 
fate in store for them, had braved the hor- 
rors of the wilderness during the night, pre- 
ferring them to Spanish “clemency.” Ri- 
bault and the others who surrendered, save 
sixteen persons, were ruthlessly slaughtered. 

In the world’s history there is recorded 
no more infamous massacre than this. The 
two hundred who fled the night before the 
final massacre built a fort at some distance 
from St. Augustine, but were finally attacked 
by the Spaniards, and great numbers were 
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made prisoners. Menendez did not kill 
them, perhaps fearing that a fourth slaughter 
would arouse even the tardy fury of the 
King of France, but pressed them into his 
service. 

That was three hundred years ago. The 
remains of a citadel are still visible at Ma- 
tanzas Inlet, and a Government revenue ofii- 
cer keeps as regular watch there as ever did 
Menendez, but not exactly with the same 
intent. The first fort built at St. Augustine 
is described by the ancient chroniclers as 
built of logs, and it is said to have been the 
council-house of the Indian village, on 
whose site the town is founded. The ruins 
at Matanzas are undoubtedly more ancient 
than any building in St. Augustine. 

Menendez went to his reward in 1574, 
and for two centuries thereafter the records 
of the settlement were eventful. Sir Francis 
Drake attacked and burned it in 1586; the 
buccaneers now and then landed and plun 
dered the helpless inhabitants, and Indians 
massacred the missionaries. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the Spanish 
governor saw that the sea was working 
inward over the town, and for half a century 
thereafter the inhabitants toiled at the ere 
tion of a massive sea-wall, the remains of 
which may now be seen in the middle 


| of Bay street, and which was superseded 


by the fine breakwater built by the Uni- 
ted States Government between 1837 and 
1843. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the South Carolinians came in 
hostile array against St. Augustine by land 
and sea. ‘The siege by land was success- 
ful, the attack by sea was a fiasco, and the 
invasion failed after having cost South Caro- 
lina six thousand pounds, for which she 
issued promises to pay. A quarter of a cent 
ury later the Carolinians raided again upon 
the old town, but went no farther than the 
gates. In 1740 Governor Oglethorpe of 
Georgia led a movement of Georgians, Car- 
olinians and English against it; but retired, 
after an unsuccessful siege and bombard- 
ment. Shortly thereafter, the garrison of 
St. Augustine retaliated, and attacked the 
English settlements in Georgia with a for- 
midable force ; it was profitless. Back came 
Oglethorpe in 1743, carrying fire and death 
to the very walls of the old fort. 

At the time of Oglethorpe’s siege, St. Au- 
gustine was stoutly walled about and in- 
trenched, with salient angles and redoubts. 
On the principal fort, fifty pieces of brass 
cannon were mounted, and growled defiance 
across a moat two score feet wide to any 
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enemy prowling beneath the walls. There 
were twenty-five hundred inhabitants—of 
whom nearly one-half were Spanish soldiers. 





ON MATANZAS ISLAND. 


THE OLD FORT 


Outposts were maintained on the St. John’s 
river, and scouts quickly brought intelligence 
of any hostile movement. 

England obtained the province of Florida 
by treaty, in 1763, and when the red-coats 
came to St. Augustine, the Spanish inhabit- 
ants nearly all left. Many of them or their 
descendants, however, returned when the 
re-cession to Spain occurred, in 1783, in ex- 
change for the Bahamas. In the year 1821, 
the standard of Spain, raised over St. Au- 
gustine, by Menendez and his men, two 
hundred and fifty-six years before, was 
hauled down, and the stars and stripes were 
raised in its place. Since then, the old 
town has had its share of vicissitudes. It 
changed hands three times during our civil 
war. 

A century ago, St. Augustine was, in gen- 
eral plan, very much as it is now. The 
“ Governor's official residence,” the present 
Court-house, has lost the beautiful garden 
which surrounded it; a Franciscan convent 
stood on the site of the artillery barracks of 
to-day. An Indian village was still standing 
upon the little peninsula in those days; the 
town was regularly fortified with “bastions, 





ished then as now; and great vines bent 
under loads of luscious grapes. 

The romance of the place is gradually 
departing now. The merry processions of 
the carnival, with mask, violin and guitar, 
are no longer kept up with the old taste; the 
rotund figure of the fadre, the delicate form 
of the Spanish lady, clad in mantilla and 
basquina, and the tall, erect, brilliantly 
uniformed cavaliers, are gone; the “posy 
dance,” with its arbors and garlands, is for- 
gotten; and the romantic suburbs are under- 
going a complete transformation. .The 
wealth of the northern cities is erecting fine 
pleasure houses, surrounded with noble or- 
chards and gardens, and in a few years there 
will be as many villas as at Newport within 
a half hour’s drive from the center of St. 
Augustine. A brilliant society already ga- 
thers theye every winter, and departs reluct- 
antly when the long summer heats begin. 
Although the majority of those who visit the 
venerable town are not in search of health, 


| so much as of an agreeable climate and an 


escape from the annoyances of winter, still, 
the preservation of health has been found so 
certain in the genial air of Florida, that hun- 
dreds of families have determined to make 
it henceforth their winter home. Those in- 
valids who cannot endure a sea-air would do 
well te avoid St. Augustine, and seek some 


| of the interior towns; but the over-worked 
and careworn, and the sufferers from ner- 


vous disease, can find speedy relief in the 
permeating influence of the genial sunshine, 
which continues almost uninterruptedly 
throughout the winter months. In Decem- 


| ber, the days are ordinarily bright and sun- 


half bastions, and a ditch, along whose sides | 


were planted thick rows of the Spanish bayo- 
net, forming an almost impenetrable chevaux 
de frise.’ The outer lines of defense can still 
be traced. The gardens surrounding the 
solidly built two-story flat-roofed houses were 
still filled with fruit-trees, as the Spaniards 
had left them; the fig, pomegranate, lemon, 
lime, orange, guava and the bergamot, flour- 


ny, a salt sea-wind blowing across the penin- 
sula; from ten until four o’clock, one can sit 
out of doors, bathed in floods of delicious 
light. During my stay at St. Augustine, in 
December, there were two days in which I 
gave myself completely up to the mere pleas- 
ure of existence. I seemed incapable of any 
effort; the strange fascination of the anti- 
quated and remote fortress-town was upon 
me. The sunshine penetrated to every cor- 
ner of my room. ‘There was no broad and 
unpleasant glare—no impertinent staring on 
the sun’s part, but a gladsome light which | 
have never seen elsewhere. I walked out 
at noonday; the town seemed transfigured : 
the shadows from the balconies, from the 
date-trees, from the thickets of roses, were 
mystical; I sat down on the grass-grown 
rampart near old Fort Marion, and (for- 
getting the gnats) let the gentle sea-breeze 
caress my temples, and memories of by- 
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FORT 


MARION, 


gone centuries take complete possession of 
me. At that moment, the rest of the world 
seemed remote as Paradise, vague as Ilium, 
foreign as the Zendavesta. 

Falling, at las, to contemplation of the 
incient fort, 1 could not repress my indig- 
nation as I remembered that when there 
was talk of building a railroad to St. Au- 
gustine, some enterprising company wished 
to buy and demolish the quaint landmark, 
that they might establish a railway terminus 
there. Such vandalism would be a disgrace 
to our country. The fort should be tenderly 
clung to. The more moss-grown it be- 
comes, the more we should love it. It is a 
grand monument. For more than a century 
hundreds of men toiled in the quarries on 
Anastasia Island and along the bay shore, 
wresting out the material now in the massive 
walls. 

Coquina, of which the fort is built, is a 
kind of concretion of shell-fragments, often 
very beautiful. This formation extends along 
the Floridian coast for more than a hundred 
miles. It crumbles when exposed for a 
very long time to the air, but rarely falls to 
pieces. Coquina resists a bombardment 
better than ordinary stone, as it is elastic 
and will bend before the fiery messengers, 
so that it is quite possible that Fort Marion, 
decaying and aged though it seem, would 
stand the broadsides of a foreign man-of- 
war better than the forts which have been 
built but a few years. 

The fort is built after Vauban’s principles, 
in the form of a trapezium, with walls 
twenty-one feet high and enormously thick, 


Loo 


KING SEA-WARD. 


and with bastions at each corner, originally 
named after St. Paul, St. Pierre, etc. The 
Castle of San Marco was its former title. On 
it the Appalachean Indians alone labored 
for sixty years. The garrison was also com- 
pelled to contribute to the work, and con- 
victs were brought from far Mexico to labor 
in the quarries. Thousands of hands must 
have been employed for half a century in 
transporting those giant blocks across the 


| bay, and raising them to position in the 


thick walls. As one traverses the draw- 
bridge, coming from the town, he sees over 
the main entrance the arms of Spain, with 
the globe and cross above them, and an in 
scription showing that in 1756 Field-Marshal 
Don Alonzo Fernando Herrera, then “ 
ernor and captain of the city of San Augus 
tin de la Florida,” finished the castle, “ Don 
Fernando Sixth being then King of Spain.” 

San Marco, now Fort Marion, has never 
been taken by a besieging enemy. It isa 
noble fortification, requiring one hundred 
cannon and a thousand men as complement 
and garrison; and it has been so strength- 
ened by the water-battery added to it since 
the United States came into possession that 
it is a very formidable defense. The old 


y 
Bov 


| sergeant in charge exhibits the interior to 


visitors. You penetrate the cell which was 
suddenly discovered some years ago by a 


| break in a wall, and which the Spaniards 


had concealed before ceding the fort to our 
Government. In this cell were found cages 
in which men had been confined. Torch in 
hand, the sergeant leads you through the 
chapel in the casemate, to the cell whence 
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enemy prowling beneath the walls. There 
were twenty-five hundred inhabitants—of 
whom nearly one-half were Spanish soldiers. 





ON MATANZAS ISLAND. 


THE OLD FORT 


Outposts were maintained on the St. John’s 
river, and scouts quickly brought intelligence 
of any hostile movement. 

England obtained the province of Florida 
by treaty, in 1763, and when the red-coats 
came to St. Augustine, the Spanish inhabit- 
ants nearly all left. Many of them or their 
descendants, however, returned when the 
re-cession to Spain occurred, in 1783, in ex- 
change for the Bahamas. In the year 1821, 
the standard of Spain, raised over St. Au- 
gustine, by Menendez and his men, two 
hundred and fifty-six years before, was 
hauled down, and the stars and stripes were 
raised in its place. Since then, the old 
town has had its share of vicissitudes. It 
changed hands three times during our civil 
war. 

A century ago, St. Augustine was, in gen- 
eral plan, very much as it is now. The 
“ Governor's official residence,” the present 
Court-house, has lost the beautiful garden 
which surrounded it; a Franciscan convent 
stood on the site of the artillery barracks of 
to-day. An Indian village was still standing 
upon the little peninsula in those days; the 
town was regularly fortified with “bastions, 


| ure of existence. 


half bastions, and a ditch, along whose sides | 


were planted thick rows of the Spanish bayo- 
net, forming an almost impenetrable chevaux 
de frise.” The outer lines of defense can still 
be traced. The gardens surrounding the 
solidly built two-story flat-roofed houses were 
still filled with fruit-trees, as the Spaniards 
had left them; the fig, pomegranate, lemon, 
lime, orange, guava and the bergamot, flour- 








ished then as now; and great vines bent 
under loads of luscious grapes. 

The romance of the place is gradually 
departing now. The merry processions of 
the carnival, with mask, violin and guitar, 
are no longer kept up with the old taste; the 
rotund figure of the fadre, the delicate form 
of the Spanish lady, clad in mantilla and 
basquina, and the tall, erect, brilliantly 
uniformed cavaliers, are gone; the “posy 
dance,” with its arbors and garlands, is for- 
gotten; and the romantic suburbs are under- 
going a complete transformation. .The 
wealth of the northern cities is erecting fine 
pleasure houses, surrounded with noble or- 
chards and gardens, and in a few years there 
will be as many villas as at Newport within 
a half hour’s drive from the center of St. 
Augustine. A brilliant society already ga- 
thers theye every winter, and departs reluct- 
antly when the long summer heats begin. 
Although the majority of those who visit the 
venerable town are not in search of health, 
so much as of an agreeable climate and an 
escape from the annoyances of winter, still, 
the preservation of health has been found so 
certain in the genial air of Florida, that hun- 
dreds of families have determined to make 
it henceforth their winter home. ‘Those in- 
valids who cannot endure a sea-air would do 
well te avoid St. Augustine, and seek some 
of the interior towns; but the over-worked 
and careworn, and the sufferers from _ner- 
vous disease, can find speedy relief in the 
permeating influence of the genial sunshine, 
which continues almost uninterruptedly 
throughout the winter months. In Decem- 
ber, the days are ordinarily bright and sun- 
ny, a salt sea-wind blowing across the penin- 
sula; from ten until four o’clock, one can sit 
out of doors, bathed in floods of delicious 
light. During my stay at St. Augustine, in 
December, there were two days in which I 
gave myself completely up to the mere pleas- 
I seemed incapable of any 
effort; the strange fascination of the anti- 
quated and remote fortress-town was upon 
me. The sunshine penetrated to every cor- 
ner of my room. ‘There was no broad and 
unpleasant glare—no impertinent staring on 
the sun’s part, but a gladsome light which | 
have never seen elsewhere. I walked out 
at noonday; the town seemed transfigured : 
the shadows from the balconies, from the 
date-trees, from the thickets of roses, were 
mystical; I sat down on the grass-grown 
rampart near old Fort Marion, and (for- 
getting the gnats) let the gentle sea-breeze 
caress my temples, and memories of by- 
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FORT MARION, LOOKING SEA-WARD. 


gone centuries take complete possession of 
me. At that moment, the rest of the world 
seemed remote as Paradise, vague as Ilium, 
foreign as the Zendavesta. 

Falling, at lasi, to contemplation of the 
ncient fort, I could not repress my indig- 
nation as I remembered that when there 
was talk of building a railroad to St. Au- 
gustine, some enterprising company wished 
to buy and demolish the quaint landmark, 
that they might establish a railway terminus 
there. Such vandalism would be a disgrace 
to our country. The fort should be tenderly 


clung to. The more moss-grown it be- 
comes, the more we should love it. It is a 


grand monument. For more than a century 
hundreds of men toiled in the quarries on 
Anastasia Island and along the bay shore, 
wresting out the material now in the massive 
walls. 

Coquina, of which the fort is built, is a 
kind of concretion of shell-fragments, often 
very beautiful. This formation extends along 
the Floridian coast for more than a hundred 
miles. It crumbles when exposed for a 
very long time to the air, but rarely falls to 
pieces. Coquina resists a bombardment 
better than ordinary stone, as it is elastic 
and will bend before the fiery messengers, 
so that it is quite possible that Fort Marion, 
decaying and aged though it seem, would 
stand the broadsides of a foreign man-of- 
war better than the forts which have been 
built but a few years. 

_ The fort is built after Vauban’s principles, 
in the form of a trapezium, with walls 
twenty-one feet high and enormously thick, 


and with bastions at each corner, originally 
named after St. Paul, St. Pierre, etc. The 
Castle of San Marco was its former title. On 
it the Appalachean Indians alone labored 
for sixty years. The garrison was also com- 
pelled to contribute to the work, and con- 
victs were brought from far Mexico to labor 
in the quarries. Thousands of hands must 
have been employed for haif a century in 
transporting those giant blocks across the 


| bay, and raising them to position in the 





thick walls. As one traverses the draw- 
bridge, coming from the town, he sees over 
the main entrance the arms of Spain, with 
the globe and cross above them, and an in 
scription showing that in 1756 Field- Marshal 
Don Alonzo Fernando Herrera, then “ gov 
ernor and captain of the city of San Augus- 
tin de la Florida,” finished the castle, “ Don 
Fernando Sixth being then King of Spain.” 

San Marco, now Fort Marion, has never 
been taken by a besieging enemy. It isa 
noble fortification, requiring one hundred 
cannon and a thousand men as complement 
and garrison; and it has been so strength- 
ened by the water-battery added to it since 
the United States came into possession that 
it is a very formidable defense. The old 
sergeant in charge exhibits the interior to 
visitors. You penetrate the cell which was 
suddenly discovered some years ago by a 
break in a wall, and which the Spaniards 
had concealed before ceding the fort to our 
Government. In this cell were found cages 
in which men had been confined. Torch in 
hand, the sergeant leads you through the 
chapel in the casemate, to the cell whence 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


a Seminole chief once made his escape 
during the war with his countrymen, and 
mounts with you to the breezy promenade 
overlooking the water-battery, flanked at 
either end by the little Moorish sentry-boxes 
whence the men-at-arms were wont to watch 
the forest and the sea for the approach of 
the enemies who came so frequently. The 
moss-grown and discolored walls, the worn 
coquina slits, the gloomy corridors, the 
mysterious recesses, the grand old moat, 
with the gigantic walls above it, are too per- 
fect reminders of the past to be allowed to 
perish. The vandal who shall destroy Fort 
Marion will deserve banishment. 

The cathedral is in real Spanish style, and 
although it is neither large nor imposing, 
there is a subtle charm about its gray walls, 
its time-eaten doorway, its belfry from which 
bell-notes are always clanging. On Sunday 
evenings, crowds assemble in the plaza, 
and listen to the sweet-voiced choir at ves- 
pers, while from the Episcopal Church 
across the way, one can now and then hear 
the murmur of Protestant song. I shall not 
soon forget the startling contrast which I 
observed one Sabbath evening in the plaza. 
The cathedral bells tolled solemnly. I could 
see, in the open belfry, three bright-faced 
lads striking the notes on the bells; while 
out from under the gray portal came a 
funeral procession—the young acolytes in 
their long robes of black and white, and the 
priests, then the mourners, strange, dark- 
bearded men, and dark-skinned women, 


facing in somber fashion toward 
the little cemetery. It was like a 
bit out of the seventeenth century. 
Turning, | saw on the plaza’s other 
side, the congregation leaving the 
Episcopal Church ;—hosts of rich- 
ly dressed ladies chatting gaily to- 
gether; the row of young gentle- 
men ranged outside to criticise the 
belles admiringly; an army officer 
passing, and touching his cap with 
lofty courtesy ; and _ half-a-dozen 
Northern business men eagerly 
discussing the latest news from the 
stock market; this was the nine- 
teenth century come to St. Augus- 
tine. 

The brown maidens, the olive- 
colored women, that one sees in the 
streets are the descendants of that 
colony from the Minorcan Islands, 
which one Dr. Turnbull induced 
to settle on the coast, at a place 
called New Smyrna, more than a 
hundred years ago. Fourteen hundred per- 
sons were brought out, and engaged in the 
culture of indigo, which then commanded 
an enormous price. ‘Turnbull succeeded in 
obtaining absolute control over the defense- 
less colonists, cut them off from all communi- 
cation with other settlements, and was rapid- 
ly reducing them to a condition of actual 
slavery, when they revolted, but in vain; and 
it was not until the English attorney-general 
of the province interfered in their behalf, 
that they were emancipated from Turnbull's 
tyranny, and allowed to remove to St. 
Augustine, where they and their descend- 


| ants have now been a part of the population 


for nearly a century. ‘Their old habits and 
customs, brought from the islands, are rap- 
idly dying out; and the dialect songs which 
William Cullen Bryant heard during his visit, 
in 1843, have almost entirely disappeared. 
Many of the women are extremely beautiful 
in their youth, but they fade early. ‘The men 
are bold, hardy fishermen, Greek and Italian 
in type and robustness, while the women 
gradually partake somewhat of the delicacy 
in form and features of their American 
sisters. 

Much as one may fear that the influx of 
Northern fashion will rob the old town of 
its chief charm, it is easy to see that a de- 
lightful watering place is to be created. The 
people of New England, who seem to have 
taken Florida under their especial tutelage, 
here meet and mingle freely with those from 
other sections; even the English and French 
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are beginning to find attractions at St. Au- 
gustine, and my lord doffs his shooting suit 
to spend a few days in the pleasant society 
gathered in the shade of the orange-trees 
and the pines. The Florida “ Press,” which | 
Mr. Charles Whitney, of New York, has 
established at St. Augustine, represents 
Northern sentiment, and in its pleasant edi- | 
torial parlors gentlemen from all the North- 
ern and Western States gather every morn- 
ing to exchange opinions. Meantime the 
ladies are shopping in the tiny box-like 
shops in the narrow streets. They buy rich 
stores of brilliant wings of flamingoes, or 
pink curlews (all the hues of the rainbow 
are found on the feathers of the Florida 
birds), or they fill their pockets with alliga- 
tors’ teeth, curiously carved, or send home 
coquina vases, or box a young alligator, a 
foot long, in Spanish moss, and express him 
North to a timid friend. Or they enter such 
superb orange groves as that of Dr. Ander- 
son, where eight hundred noble trees hang 
loaded with yellow fruit; or visit the ceme-_ 
tery where repose Dade and the brave 
soldiers who lost their lives in the Seminole 
war, under the tomahawks of Osceola and 
his men; or peer into the two 
convents; or at evening, when the 
sky near the horizon is filled with 
Daubigny tints, wander on the 
beach, the warm, moist wind blow- 
ing across their faces, and the shells 
and brittle sea-weeds crackling be- 
neath their feet. 

The war did not greatly impair 
St. Augustine. A few fine homes 
were destroyed, and much suffering 
and privation were caused by the 
removal to the Nassau river of 
such families as refused to take 
the oath of loyalty. ‘The Federal 
Government obtained possession in 
1862, and kept it. Of course many 
fortunes were completely broken, 
and scores of people in the town, 
as throughout Florida, are living 
in straightened circumstances 
which are doubly painful because 
they have never before known 
self-dependence. The town now 
has good educational facilities for 
white and black, although before 
the war it had none. The Pea- 
body fund contributes largely, and 
the natives of St. Augustine rejoice 
as much as do the Northerners at the prog- 
ress Of the free and public schools. But 
in the back-country, so far as I could learn, 
Vor. IX.—2. 
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there are neither school-houses, schools, nor 
sentiment in favor of either. 

The climate of Florida is undoubtedly its 
chief charm. Its beauties and virtues have 
for a hundred years filled the homes of St. 
Augustine with people striving to recover 
from the effects of severer surroundings. The 
equable temperature is one of the great ex 
cellences of the climate. The thermometer 
rarely falls below 30 degrees, or rises above 
95 degrees. The mean temperature of the 
winter months at St. Augustine for one hun- 
dred years, according to the old Spanish 
records, averaged a little over 60 degrees. 
The climate of the State is of course varied, 
as it extends through six degrees of latitude. 
The greatest heats in summer are never 
equal to those experienced in New York 
and Boston. One writer, who is considered 
good authority, says that during his eight 
een years of residence in Florida, the great 
est heat was 96 degrees in the shade. The 
climate of the whole State from October to 
June has been characterized as “ one con- 
tinuous spring.” Periods of cold or frost 
never last but a few hours, and rarely come, 
save in January, once or twice. The nights, 


THE BANANA 


whatever the character of the days preced 
ing them, are always cool. 
and summer 


Both the winter 


weather in East Florida are 
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delightful. ‘The winters in that section are 
so mild that “the most delicate vegetables 
and plants of the Caribbean Islands,” says 
one writer, “experience there not the least 
injury from the season;” and the orange, 
the plantain, the banana, the guava, and 
the pine-apple, attain a luxurant growth. 
The medical statistics of the army show that 
the climate of the State as a whole ranks 
preéminent in point of salubrity. Solon 
Robinson, formerly the agricultural editor of 
the “Tribune,” who now resides at Jackson- 
ville, tells me that he considers the climate 
of East Florida undoubtedly the best in 
the country. A general impression prevails 
in the North that on account of the large 
bodies of swamp land in the State, any one 
going there to reside, even temporarily, 
would incur danger of malarial disease. It 
is, however, established beyond controversy 
that there is never any danger from malaria 


in the winter months; and that it is,to quote — . 


Mr. Robinson once more, “certainly no 
worse for immigrants from any of the North- 


ern States, than Central New York was in its * 


early settlement, for those who went into the 
forests from New England.” Despite the fact 
that there are malarial diseases which attack 
the careless and unac¢limated who remain 
in the State through all the seasons, it is still 
true that Florida can show cleaner bills of 
health than any other State in the Union, 
even when the moribund from half a dozen 
harsh climates are counted among her pop- 
ulation. 


Frost reaches all parts of the State on rare | 


occasions, but has seldom been known to go 
below latitude 27°. It has sometimes visited 
Jacksonville and other points along the St. 
John’s river when the mercury stood at 40°. 
In Eastern Florida it rarely does damage to 
the sweet oranges, or the banana. In West 
Florida, say the authorities, there is “a con- 
stant struggle between the north-west wind 





| eight, in Florida it is only one to two hun- 


dred and eighty-seven. 

If a perfectly equable climate, where a 
soothing warmth and moisture combined 
prevail, be desirable for consumptives, it can 
be found nowhere in the Southern States 


ENTRANCE TO COL. HART’S ORANGE GROVE, 
NEAR PALATKA, FLORIDA. 


save in South-eastern Florida. The number 
of persons whom I saw during my journey, 
who had migrated to the eastern or southern 
sections of the State many years before, 
“more than half dead with consumption,” 
and who are now robust and vigorous, was 
sufficient to convince me of the great bene- 
fits derived from a residence there. Physi- 
cians all agree that the conditions necessary 
to insure life to the consumptive are admira- 


| bly provided in the climatic resources of the 


and the trade-wind, and fruit growing incurs | 


dangers.” 
dry; the rams, which come with astonishing 
regularity at certain hours during the sum- 
mer days, fall in heavy showers, and leave 
a cloudless sky behind them. There is 
rarely any rain during the winter months. 
Surgeon-General Lawson in one of his re- 
ports announces that while in the middle 
division of the United States the proportion 
is one death to thirty-six cases of remittent 
fever, in the northern division one to fifty- 
two, in the southern division one to fifty- 
four, in Texas one to seventy-eight, and in 
California one to one hundred and _ forty- 


The seasons are the wet and the | 


peninsula. That great numbers of invalids 
find the localities along the St. John’s river, 
and even on the coast, distressing to them, 
is said by some physicians to be due to the 
fact that those invalids go there after disease 
has become too deeply-seated. The Eu- 
ropean medical men are beginning to send 
many patients to Florida, cautioning them 
where to go. It would seem impossible for 
the most delicate invalid to be injured by 
a residence anywhere on the eastern or 
south-eastern coast from St. Augustine down. 


| For those who from various causes find that 





each successive Northern winter,—with its 
constantly shifting temperature and its try- 
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ing winds, which even the healthy charac- 
terize as “ deadly,”—saps their vitality more 
and more, Flonda may be safely recom- 
mended as a home, winter and summer. 
For the healthy, and those seeking pleasure, 
it will become a winter paradise ; for the 
ailing it is a refuge and strength ; for those 
severely invalided its results depend entirely 
upon choice of location and the progress 
which the disease has already made. The 
perfection of the Florida winter climate is 
said to be obtained at Miami, near Key 
Biscayne bay, on the Miami river. There, 
among the cocoanuts and the mangroves, 
invalids may certainly count on laying a 
new hold upon life. 

Returning from St. Augustine to the St. 


John’s river, I continued my journey south- | 


ward from Tocoi, the terminus of the horse- 
railroad before mentioned. Over this road, 
by the way, thousands of Northern people 
journey yearly; and the wharf, during the 
winter months, is crowded at the arrival and 
departure of the boats with fashionably dress- 
ed tourists, who seem strangely out of place in 
the great tropical forests. The “Florence,” 
a sprightly steamer, brought me to Palatka 
early in the afternoon, affording all the way, 
a delightful. view of the wide stream, on 
whose sun-transfigured breast the wild ducks 
were flushing their eager wings; and over 
which now and then flew the heron and 
the water-goose, uttering strange cries. Dr. 
Westcott, at Tocoi (a venerable gentleman 
who spent thirty-three years of his life in the 
Floridian forests, and who has once been 
surveyor-general of the State), told me that 
the Spaniards called the river at that point 
Lake Valdes. One finds it wide and nar- 
row alternately until Palatka is reached. 
There, the stream has formed a broad lake, 
from which there seems no outlet whatever. 
Palatka is a very pretty town of fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants on the west bank. It is at 
the head of navigation for ocean steamers, 
and is characterized by a richness of vegeta- 
tion, and a mildness of climate which is not 
found at Jacksonville. It has become a fa- 
vorite resort for the Northerners, and I found 
the Vermonters there in force. Col. Hart, 
who went to Florida to die some years ago, 
now owns fine properties around and in Pa- 
latka, and has drawn to him the sterling 
New England thnft and management of 
which he is such an admirable example. 
Steamers arrive daily from North and South, 
and the facilities for travel are quite as nu- 
merous and as good as upon the Hudson. 


The consumptives from the North return | 





| grows in the streets. 
neat, New England look; the white painted 


| and shrubbery, invite to repose. 





yearly to this vivifying and delicious climate, 
in which they find an arrest of the decree 
which Death has apparently signed against 
them. 

At Palatka we first found the banana and 
the orange in their richest profusion, and 
noted what culture would do for them both. 
The town is backed by an interminable pine 
forest, through which run but ‘few roads ; 
but the ample space along the river front 
abounds in grand groves of oak, draped 
with the cool mosses, hung in most ravish- 
ingly artistic forms; and the wild orange 
The town has a cheery, 


houses, with their porches nestling in vines 
The two 
old-fashioned, roomy hotels (to one of which 
a huge wooden addition has been made) 
are cool and comfortable. The mornings in 
December, January, February and March, 
the four absolutely perfect months of East- 
ern Florida, are wonderfully soft and balmy ; 
the sun shines generously, but there is no 
suspicion of ahnoying heat. The breeze 
gently rustles the enormous leaves of the 
banana, or playfully tumbles a golden orange 
to the ground, that a plump goose or duck- 
ling may at once thrust its bill into the 
tender fruit. The giant cactus in a neigh- 
boring garden peers out from among the 
fruit-trees like some scaly monster. The 
cart of the “cracker” (the native farmer's 
appellation), laden with game and vegeta- 
bles, plies from door to door, and wild tur- 
keys and dappled deer are purchased for 
dinner. Little parties lazily bestow them- 
selves along the river bank, with books or 
sketching materials, and alternately work, 
doze, or gossip, until the whistles of the 
ascending or descending steamers are heard, 
when everybody flocks to the wharves. At 
evening a splendid white moonlight trans- 
figures all the leaves and trees and flowers ; 
the banjo and guitar, accompanying negro 
melodies, are heard in the streets; a heavy 
tropical repose falls over the little town, its 
wharves, and its rivers. 

This was not always so. After the war 
was over, a few adventurous Yankees betook 
themselves to Palatka, but were not heartily 
received by the rude backwoodsmen and 
dubious “cracker” element which still lin- 
gered about there. In war time, 15,000 
Union troops had been quartered at Palatka, 
and previous to that the town had on one 
occasion been bombarded. The Floridians 
had suffered a good deal, and there was 
severe enmity toward the “Yankees.” The 
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first attempt to open a hotel by 2 Northern 

man was severely resented. Parties of rough 

horsemen used to ride in and attempt to 

provoke a fight by sticking their bowie- 

knives in the hotel door. Shooting affrays 

were common. I was shown a spot where 

the sheriff himself tore up the turf during a 

fight of an hour or two with his own broth- 

ers-in-law, who were determined to kill 

him because he supported the “ Yankees,” 

then gradually creeping in. Now and | 
then a negro was massacred. ‘The river's | 
banks were sometimes the scene of terribly 
bloody affrays. Of course it was only the 
under classes who had a hand in this— 
people who rather objected to the march of | 
civilization. It made them uncomfortable. | 
Now the town is as peaceable as the mount- 

ain resorts in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Property is good there, and has taken on 
prices which show a real demand for it. 
‘Three thousand dollars are asked for a little 
house and lot which would hardly bring 
any more in the North. But all the region 
adjacent to Palatka, and especially on the 
opposite side of the river, is getting settled 
up and cultivated. 

Just across the river from Palatka, lies the 
beautiful orange grove owned by Col. Hart, 
in which seven hundred trees, some forty 
years old, annually bear an enormous crop 


of the golden fruit, and yield their owner an 
income of $12,000 or $15,000. The trees 
bear from twelve to twenty-five hundred 
oranges each; some have been known to bear 
four or five thousand. ‘The orchard requires 
the care of only three men, an overseer and 
two negroes. The thousands of fish to be 
caught at any time in the river furnish ma- 
terial for compost heaps, with which the 
land is annually enriched. At the gateway 
of this superb orchard stand several grand 
bananas; entering the cool shade,—some 
resplendent December day,—one finds the 
negroes gathering the fruit into bags strap- 
ped at their sides, and bearing it away to 
storehouses where it is carefully packed for 
the steamers which are to bear it North. On 
the sand from which the hardy trunks of the 
orange spring, there is a splendid checker- 
work of light and shade, and one catches 
through the interstices occasional glimpses 
of the broad river current. In an adjacent 
nursery, a hundred thousand young crange- 
trees await transplanting and “ budding.” 
This culture of oranges will certainly be- 
come one of the prime industries of Florida. 
The natives of the poorer class, who might 
make fortunes by turning their attention to 
it, are too idle to develop the country. 


| They prefer to hunt and fish, and as a rule, 


cannot be prevailed upon to undertake se- 
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rious work. The 
mass of Northern 
men who undertook 
orange raising direct- 
ly after the war failed 
because they did not 
employ skilled labor. 
(he eastern bank of 
the river is consider- 
ed safer than the 
western for the cult- 
ure, as frosts rarely 
reach the former. 
But for many miles 
up and down the 
stream, the culture 
has proved reasona- 
bly successful on both 
sides. The prop- 
erty is becoming ex- 
eedingly good, year- 
iv rising in value. 
Col. Hart thinks his 
grove worth at least 
$75,000. In a few 
vears such establish- 
ments as those of Mr. 
Stockwell of Maine, 
with four hundred 
bearing trees; Mr. 
Burr of Morristown, N. J.; the estate of 
Masters (two hundred trees); Mr. Brown, a 
New Yorker(two thousand young trees); Dr. 
Parsons, the Long Island nurseryman, and 
others in the vicinity of Col. Hart’s property, 
will yield fortunes to their owners. Con 
nected with most of the orchards are many 
fine lemon and lime-trees. Col. Dancey, 
six miles below Palatka, has a lemon grove 
of two hundred trees. Among the other 
noticeable groves below Palatka, are those 
of Dr. Cowgill, the State comptroller; Col. 
Cole of Orange Mills, who has some two 
thousand trees well started; Dr. Mays, at 
Orange Mills; a number of New York gen- 
tlemen at Federal Point; that of Capt. J. W. 
Stark, nearly opposite Orange Mills, and the 
fine estate of Capt. Rossignol. 

Just above Palatka, on the eastern bank, 
where the bluffs are quite high for Florida, 
ind where the magnolia and the water-oak 
alternate charmingly with the cypress, the 
swamp ash and the palm, there are also 
many orange groves, scattered 
long from Rawlestown (where a hundred 
years ago an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to found an industrial retreat for the un- 
fortunate women of London) to San Matteo, 
Murphy’s Island, Buffalo Bluff, Welaka, and 


successful 
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THE “MARION” LYING AT SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA. 


the thriving new town known as Beecher 
There are many young groves on the Ox 

lawaha river, and more than a _ million 
trees are already budded there. Before 
the war, acres of land covered with the 
wild orange were ruthlessly cleared to make 
room for cotton and cane. It is mainly 
Northern capital that is invested in orange 
culture throughout the State at present. In 
the Indian river region, the woods along 
the banks are, according to one account. 
“great gardens of the sour wild orange, and 
we often,” says arecent traveler, “ had to clear 
the ground of vast quantities of the fruit be- 
fore we could pitch our tents.” These wild 
trees can be set out in new lands, and at a 
proper time budded with the sweet orange 
Any time during the winter months is proper 
for transplanting. The “buds,” or grafts, 
grow enormously the first year; and in fiv: 
years at most, if one hundred transplanted 
trees have been set out on an acre, that acr 
will yield 10,000 oranges, the next year the 
yield will be doubled, and in ten years from 
the date of transplanting, with anything like 
reasonable success, one is sure of an incom« 
for life. For the orange is a hardy tree, 


gives a sure crop, has few insect enemies, 
and lives for more than a 


hundred years 
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A good tree will bear from one thousand to 
three thousand oranges yearly. 


Some of | 


the trees in an orchard at Mandarin have | 
| days when the Seminoles were still vigorous 


produced as many as 5,500, many of the 
oranges weighing nearly a pound each. 
One single grove on the Indian river, with 
1,350 trees, produced in a season. 700,000 
oranges. 

But very little capital is needed for the 
starting of a grove, and the rewards of 
a successful one are very great. Oranges 
sell at from $25 to $68 per thousand in 
Jacksonville, and are readily transportable 
to any of the Atlantic seaports. When the 
necessary dredging and building of canals 
has been accomplished, so that the Indian 
river may have an outlet via the St. John’s, 


In 1835, Palatka was an Indian trading 
post. The Government built a road thence 
to Tampa, and kept a guard upon it, in the 


in their warfare. There are now but few 


| Indians left in the State, and they,. though 


the North will be supplied with oranges of | 
more delicate texture than any it has yet | 


seen; and the number of groves along the 
river will be legion. 

The fitness of Florida for the growth of 
tropical and semi-tropical fruits is astonish- 
ing. Not only do the orange, the lemon, 
the lime and the citron flourish there, but 
the peach, the grape, the fig, the pomegran- 
ate, the plum, all varieties of berries, the 
olive, the banana, and the pine-apple, grow 
luxuriantly. Black Hamburg and white 
Muscat grapes fruit finely in the open air; 
the Concord and the Scuppernong are grown 
in vast quantities. The guava, the tamarind, 
the wonderful alligator-pear, the plantain, the 
cocoanut and the date, the almond and the 
pecan, luxuriate in Southern Florida. We 


peacefully inclined, remain hidden in the 
Everglades, or among the forests of Indian 
river. Great numbers of them were igno- 
miniously hunted down at various penods 
after the wars, and rewards were set upon their 
heads as if they had been criminals. Soldiers 
were employed, or induced by the hope of 
money, to follow them into their remotest 
fastnesses, and to disperse them. An occa- 
sional warrior, scantily clad, and dejected 
iN appearance, is at rare intervals seen in 
some of the towns. 

From Palatka one may gain a good idea 
of what culture and the advent of ambitious 
Northerners can do for Florida. There are 
sO many superior inducements offered by 
the peninsula to those in search of new abid- 
ing places, that I must content myself with 
a brief summing up of edch. I suppose that 
the average observer, unfamiliar with the 
character of a sub-tropical country, would 
traverse the peninsula constantly remarking 


| that he never saw so much good-for-nothing 


have within our boundaries a tropic land, | 


rich and strange, which will in future years be 
inhabited all winter long by thousands of 
families, and where beautiful towns, and 
perhaps cities, will spring up. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than one 
of the Florida cottages, surrounded with a 
flourishing grove of orange-trees. That of 
Dr. Moragné, at Palatka, is one of the best 
examples. Down at the river front the good 


doctor has a long row of flourishing bananas. | 


From his porch he looks out upon several 
acres of noble trees, among whose dark green 
leaves nestle thousands of oranges. They 
flourish without care ; one man picks them 
and prepares them for market, and they leave 


| 


| Cuba tobacco. 


a golden, or, at least, a paper harvest annv- | 


ally behind them. Some of the two hundred 
trees within the doctor’s inclosure yearly 
produce three to four thousand oranges, and 
will go on their round of blossom and fruits 
for half a century.* 


* The Union officer in command at Palatka dur- 


land. The extensive pine woods in many 
sections would prepossess him unfavorably ; 
he would not even appreciate the exceeding 
richness of the hummocks until he had been 
instructed in their qualities. The lands of 
the State are usually classified into hum- 
mocks, pine, and swamp. Through the first- 
rate pine lands, where forests of pitch and 
yellow pine grow rank, runs a dark vegeta- 
ble mold, under which lies a chocolate- 
colored sandy loam, mixed with limestone 
pebbles, and resting on a substratum of 
marl. Lands of this class are so fertile that 
they have yielded 400 pounds of long sta- 
ple cotton to the acre for fourteen successive 
years without any fertilizing. The second- 
rate pine lands offer excellent pasturage, and 
when re-enforced, will yield two thousand 
pounds of sugar to the acre. Upon them 
also can be grown oranges, lemons, and 
Even the poorest pine 
lands have been found admirably adapted 
to the growth of hemp, and give a good 


| income from the naval stores which the 


trees yield. 





ing the war was ordered to destroy all the trees 
around the town for military purposes. He could 
not find it in his heart to ruin Dr. Moragné’s beauti- 
ful grove; so he picketed his cavalry there, and 
evaded the order. 
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Throughout these pine lands at intervals | 


of a few miles, there are hummocks of every 
size, varying from a few acres to tracts of 
twenty or thirty thousand. These are won- 


derfully rich, and persons wishing to culti- | 
vate them can choose their residences on | 


the higher pine lands, where there will be 
no danger of malarial affections, and only 
spend their days among the hummocks. 
(he low hummocks are very fertile, and 
before the war were the seats of many fine 
sugar plantations. The high hummocks are 
considered among the best land in Florida; 


their fertility is really extraordinary, and the | 
only preparation which they need for the | 


production of luxuriant crops is clearing and | 


plowing, while in addition the low hum- 
mocks require draining. 

The swamp lands of the peninsula are 
still, as it were, in process of formation, and 
are thought to be of even more durable fer- 
tility than the hummocks. They are of 
alluvial formation, occupying basins into 
which immense deposits of decaying vege- 
table matter have been washed from higher 
ands. Some astonishing results in sugar- 
planting have been obtained in those swamps 
—four hogsheads to the acre were produced 
near New Smyrna, in Eastern Florida, a 
production which completely overtops that 
of Louisiana. While Texas and Louisiana 
cane-planters are obliged to cut their cane 
in October, because of early frost, in Florida 
it may stand unharmed until late in Decem- 
ber. Vast bodies of these swamp lands are 
now lying untilled in Florida, and may be 
had at $2 peracre. In Leroy county alone 
it is said there are one hundred thousand 
acres of the best kind of sugar land.* 


ones by river, the State has no reason to 
complain. Cotton was, of course, the prin- 
cipal staple before the war; but a great va- 
riety of production will henceforth be the 
rule. Indian corn will grow throughout the 
State, and has been liberally raised, although 
not yet in sufficient quantities to supply the 
home demand. Fruit and vegetable culture 
along the rivers, with reference to the North- 
ern markets, is becoming one of the pminci- 
pal industries. The culture of cotton does 
not pay in the State at present; and the 
production, which, in 1860, amounted to 
63,000 bales of ginned cotton, is gradually 
decreasing. Sugar-cane is one of the great 
hopes of the commonwealth. It is con- 
fidently asserted that the yield of this 


| staple in Florida is twice that of Louisiana. 


While the tracts along the St. John’s river | 


are not considered extraordinary in point of 
fertility, still, within a mile of the banks, 
there are thousands of acres of fine hummock 
land which might be tilled with great profit. 
The counties of middle Florida offer abun- 
dant high hummock lands; so do many 
counties in the eastern section. As soon 
as production begins in earnest, the produ- 
cer will learn to appreciate the advantageous 
situation of Florida. 
one of the great highways of traffic, and with- 





Lying directly across | 


Solon Robinson says that “small farmers 
can grow cane upon any good pine land, and 
can make sugar as easily as Yankee farmers 
make cider.” He evidently does not be- 
lieve that the successful culture of the cane 
is inseparable from the old plantation sys- 
tem. Rice, indigo, silk, coffee, tea, and the 
ramie plant are likely to be among the other 
agricultural interests of Florida. ‘The pal- 
metto, scattered so luxuriantly through Flor- 
ida, is now extensively used in the manu- 
facture of paper, and forms the -asis of a 
great industry. On the entire coast are ex- 
cellent locations for salt works, and at the 
commencement of the war, large prepara- 
tions had been made on Key West Island for 
the manufacture of salt by solar evaporation. 
Along the coast, too, there is such an abun- 
dance of oysters, fish, and game, that enter- 
prises for supplying the market from that 
section should be very successful. The 
turtle and the fish are celebrated every- 
where; and the Indian river oyster deserves 
a ballad by some noted gastronomer in 
honor of his charms. 

The natural resources for fertilizers are 
abundant in the State. From the swamp 
lands may always be had a muck which 
serves admirably, and the clay itself which 
lies next to the sandy soil, in a large part of 
the State, is a fine fertilizer. There are also 
immense accumulations of shells of the 


| periwinkle and conch, well calculated to 


in a day and a-half of New Orleans, three | 


days of New York, and one of Cuba by 
steamer; with such harbors as Tampa, Fer- 
nandina, Pensacola, Cedar Keys and Char- 
lotte, and with reasonably good means of 
internal communication by road, and superb 


*See Adams on Florida. 





strengthen land, and deposits of green marl 
are easily accessible. 

The expense of building is very slight in 
Florida, for the houses need none of the 
plastering and weather tightening so neces- 
sary in Northern climates. Simple houses, 
cellarless, and raised some two feet from the 
ground on posts, with large, airy rooms, bat 
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ON THE OCLAWAHA.—"“ LOOK OUT THAR!” 


tened instead of plastered, and surrounded | 


by verandas, are best adapted to the climate. 
In the towns, as a rule, rents are rather 
high, owing to the lack of building during 
the past perturbed years. 


The Oclawaha is a small stream running | 


through swamps and still lakes in Putnam 
and Marion counties. It empties into the 
St. John’s about twenty-five miles south of 
Palaika, and opposite a settlement called 
We-la-ka. The whole Oclawaha region had 
not been thoroughly explored until toward 
1867, although many travelers, who had 
penetrated as far as the then supposed head 
of navigation, had told strange and seem- 
ingly exaggerated stories of its wonderful 
beauty. ‘The tales of floating islands, of the 
grandeur and almost frightful calm of the 
mighty swamps, of the curious colonies of 
birds and animals, the superb lakes, and the 
lucent waters, had thrilled many a brain; 
but only a few had penetrated these watery 
sylvan retreats until the prying Northern 
element demanded to be shown all. Now 
a journey up the Oclawaha is as fashion- 
able as a promenade on the Rhine, and 
really more interesting and amusing. 

Our party embarked at Palatka on the 
little steamer “ Marion,” one cool evening, 
just after the arrival of a steamer from Char- 
leston; and while the officers of her huge 
sister were still shouting themselves hoarse 


with commands to the slouching negroes 
about them, our tiny boat slipped out into 
the broad current, and set slowly off mid- 
stream, at the rate of four miles an hour, for 
a journey to Silver Spring. Although cool 
it was not uncomfortable, and one was from 
time to time startled, as on the Mediterra- 
nean, by a warm breath across his face, per- 
fumed with the scent of oranges and of the 
rich forest growth. The lights of cottages 
along the banks blinked cheerily ; a descend- 
ing steamer yelled her warning, and we 
blundered leisurely forward. We were still 
in the great stream when midnight came, 
and reluctantly sought the tiny cabins allot- 
ted us. 

It must have been two in the morning 
when I was awakened by a violent brushing 
and scraping noise, as if the boat were held 
fast amid the boughs of trees. Lazily gazing 
out of the cabin, I saw with surprise the 
bough of a stout shrub entering the win 
dow, then vanishing with a shrek and a 
whisk, as if it had merely looked in to 
frighten me. The whole thicket was lighted 
up as by supernatural agency. I saw giant 
cypresses, their dirty white trunks seeming 
as if about to topple down upon me; saw 
acres of glimmering water, in which the 
mysterious light cast a thousand fantasti 
gleams which shifted uneasily every moment: 
saw the cypress-knees again dotting the 
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thicket in every direction; saw lovely green | were scarcely thirty feet apart, as a rule, 
vines, literally spangled with white and blue | although sometimes the current broadened 
flowers, and arrayed in such dense and sym- | to twice that width. We were perpetually 












































| metrical masses that I could not persuade | coming to a pocket in the forest from which 
myself they grew wild in the thicket; saw | there seemed no possible egress, when, 
; a heron perching on a swinging bough, and | rounding a sharp corner, the negro boat 


: saw the flash of wings, as from time to time | men pushing with their long poles, we would 
our advancing boat’s monotonous refrain of | brush past the trees and vines, and once 
sighs from its two steam-pipes startled the | more plod on by cypress, water-oak, and 












birds from the tree-tops. The red-bay, the | ash and orange-tree. 
: holly, the ash, the maple, the cypress, fow- The richly variegated colors of the far ex 
jours the cypress, floated before my half- | tending thickets were mirrored so complete 
closed eyes, then vines again, then more ly in the water that we seemed suspended 
: birds—wondered if I should see an alli- | or floating over an enchanted forest. The 
gator—what would they have for break- | clumps of saplings garnished with red and 
fas-—another tree coming in at my win- | yellow vines; the stately bosquets of palms, 
dow—* Look out thar, Bill, for them | now growing a score together on a little hil 
torches!” and at that point, I think, I fell | lock, and now standing apart, like sentinels; 
asleep again. | the occasional magnolias; the long swamp- 
In the morning it was all explained. I | ways out of which barges, moved by negroes, 
had awakened just after we had entered the would come to receive the mail, and into 
Oclawaha, and had seen the glare of the | which they would vanish again, the oarsmen 
torches by which we groped our way in the | hardly exchanging a word with our captain 
narrow channel filled with swamp-water. | the fierce-faced, bearded men, armed with 
Had we arrived in the day-time, | should | rifles and revolvers, who sometimes haileci 
have seen immense floating islets of lilies | us from a point of land, to know if we 
and barnets, gently swayed by the tremu- | “wanted any meat,” and showed us deer 
eS lous currents, and hundreds of light-footed | and turkeys, and perhaps the skin of a gray 
to birds poising airily upon them; the haughty | wolf or a black bear; all these novelties of 
d- kingfisher diving for 
or his prey; the wild 
0 turkey uttering his 
m startled cry; the 
‘a- crane making him- 
T- self as invisible a 
he possible, by shrink 
es ing until he seemed 
d- merely a feather-ball ; 
ve and the rose-colored 
ill curlew rising into air 
e, like a flash of light 
ot- from a ruby. I 
should have noted 
ng the rafts of cypress- 
ng trees, girded together 
Id with bark and pal 
ng metto strings; and 
he as we approached 
n the shores, might 
a have caught sight of 
to the wrinkle-throated 
ec alligator wagging his 
nt huge tail cheerily in 
ng the sunshine. 
All day we wound 
he in and out of the re 
hic cesses of this deli 
it cious forest. The 
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the tropics and the backwoods kept us in 
perplexed wonder. When evening came 
slowly on again, a round moon silvered the 
water, and enabled us to see even the ducks 
that floated half submerged, and curiously 
eyed our little boat. By day, one sees hun- 
dreds of turtles, as on the St. John’s, sunning 
themselves; and the birds are legion. They 
chatter in the tree-tops; they offer them- 
selves freely as marks for revolver-bullets; 
they scold at night as the torchlight awakes | 
them; and they accompany the echo of each | 
unsuccessful shot with loud derisive singing. | 

The torches of pine knots placed securely 
on the boat’s roof, and watched there by a 
negro boy, aided the reflection in the water 
to a new beauty. The cypresses seemed 
more ghostly, the vines more luxuriant, the 
long-necked white birds more comical, the 
palms more majestic than by day. Now 
and then a beacon disclosed some lonely 
cabin, thatched with palmetto, beside which | 
stood a solitary figure with gun strapped 
over his back. “Got any terbacker, Cap’n?” 
or some such question, and we left the 
figure behind. 

Penetrating Eureka Creek, we wormed 
our way through a little streamlet only 
twenty feet wide. At Fort Brooke, large 
quantities of the rich crops of Alachua 
county were formerly shipped, but the rail- 
road now transports them. A little above | 
Fort Brooke we came to Orange Creek, | 
the outlet of a charming lake, in Masson | 
and Alachua counties, with lovely orange 
groves upon its banks and sulphur springs 
near by. In conversation with people who 
came and went at the wayside stations in 
the swamps, I found that they had all been 
well-to-do before the war, and that they 
were healthy and happy in their tropic 
wilderness home. The needs of Florida in 
the lines of canals and convenient short-cuts 
was well exemplified in the case of a plant- 
er from the St. John’s river, who, with some 
friends, was going on a hunting excursion 
near Silver Spring. From his home on the 
St. John’s, by land across to Silver Spring, it 
was only at best forty miles; but by the only 
practicable route he was compelled to travel 
175 miles, and spend three entire days on 
the road. 

Silver Spring is certainly one of the won- 
ders of the world. ‘The tradition that it is | 
“the Fountain of Youth,” of which the | 
aborigines talked so enthusiastically to 
Ponce de Leon, seems firmly founded. | 
The river or spring rises suddenly from the 
ground, and after running nine miles through 





foliage-shrouded banks, which are more lux- 
uriantly beautiful than poet’s wildest dream, 
empties into the Oclawaha. ‘Transparent 
to the very bottom, the waters show one, at 
the depth of thirty or forty feet, the floor 
of this wonderful basin, with bubbles here 
and there denoting one of the sources; and 
the refraction of the rays of light produces 
most brilliant effects. We rowed about on 
the bosom of this fairy spring, quite over- 
come with the strangeness of the scene. 
There is nothing like it elsewhere either in 
Europe or America; the foliage is even 
more gorgeously tropical than that on the 


' Oclawaha, and its arrangement is more 


dainty and poetic. We spent hours rocking 
in little skiffs among the oases of lily pods 
which extend along the borders of the 


| spring; or in threading in and out through 


the little forests which set boldly into the 
tranquil stream, not without occasional mis- 
givings as to the quantity and temper of the 


| alligators that might be lurking there. 


Nothing befell us, save headaches from 
the too zealous sun. The thermometer con- 
fessed to go degrees, and the little boat 
seemed to bake as she lay at the wharf 
receiving cotton bales and bags of cotton- 
seed from Ocala, Marion county’s principal 
town, and from its surroundings. The plant- 


| ers and negroes from the neighborhood, each 


superintending the loading of his own cot- 
ton, formed a lively group under the wharf- 
shed at Silver Spring. The tiny steamer 
was by no means equal to the task de- 
manded of it, and left great quantities of 
freight awaiting its return. Half concealed 
among the tall, rustling flags, we sat in our 
boat watching the grimy negroes as they 
tussled with the cotton; the young Flor- 
idians practicing at the curlews and the 
herons with their revolvers ; and the won- 
derful dreamy green of the foliage, through 
which peered hundreds of strange plants 
and flowers. 

Silver Spring was once considered the 
head of navigation in this direction, but 
steamers now run far beyond it on the 
Oclawaha, through Lakes Griffin, Eustis, 
Harris, and Dora, to Okahumkee, a little 
settlement in the wilderness where sports- 
men delight to spend much of their time 
while in the peninsula. All the lands near 
the lakes are specially valuable for cane- 
growing, and for cotton, corn and fruit. In 
the vicinity of Lake Harris, frost is seldom 
known; and sugar-cane matures so as to 


| tassel, which the early frost never permits 


it to do in Louisiana and Texas. Colonel 
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SHOOTING 


Hart, of Palatka, was the explorer of this 
region, and when his adventurous steamer 
pushed up through the encumbered chan- 
nel, the crew had to combat sunken logs, 
fallen trees, and labyrinths of overhanging 
limbs. Then “floating islands” were en- 
countered, formed of water-flags securely 
rooted in a soil under which the cur- 
rent had made its way. These islands 
are sometimes borne down into the larger 
streams by the winds and the rising of the 
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ALLIGATORS. 





is considered one of the most remarkable 
in Florida, and cannot fail, when communi- 
cation is more thoroughly established, to 


| attract large numbers of immigrants. 


waters; and those which had become sta- | 
tionary in the river channel were so tough | 


that a saw was required to cut them in 
pieces. This whole lake region seems gra- 
dually becoming a marsh, and much labor 
and expense is required to keep the channel 
open as far as Okahumkee. 
cutting a canal through to the Gulf by this 
route, taking advantage of the lakes and 
their outlets, has been conceived, and would 
be of great commercial importance to Flor- 
ida. The country around Lake Apopka, 
which is the source of the Oclawaha river, 


A project for | 





At Okahumkee the waters divide, running 
into the Gulf by way of Lake Pansoffkee and 
the Withlacoochee rivers—the route of the 
contemplated ship canal across the State. 
The Oclawaha is navigable for about 250 
miles, and a semi-weekly line of small steam- 
packets gives the up-country connection 
with the outer world. A charter has been 
obtained for the “Great Southern” railroad 
to run from Augusta, Ga., via Millen and 
Jessup in that State, to Jacksonville in Flor- 
ida—thence to Palatka, and so on to Key 
Biscayne Bay and Key West. A large land 
grant from the State has been accorded the 
projectors, and the work of laying down the 
track from Jessup to Jacksonville has been 
let to contractors. 

Our captain, the cheery and active skip- 
per of the “ Marion,” had navigated the 
Oclawaha river for nearly a quarter of the 
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century, and his pilot, formerly his slave, 


still stands at the helm, a post requiring | 


no small skill in view of the sharp turns 
which the “ Marion” is compelled to make to 
avoid being ignominiously stuck fast in the 


swamp thickets. The captain expressed | 


himself better satisfied, on the whole, with 


free than slave labor; and thought that it | 
another ‘gaiter. O Lord! reckon ‘t would 


released employers like himself from a great 
many obligations. But he said that the 
sudden advent of emancipation had greatly 
hindered the development of hundreds of 
plantations along the Oclawaha, chiefly be- 
cause the planters did not wish to encour- 
age more negroes to come into the country, 
as they were already so formidable a political 
element. These planters cannot work their 
broad acres without the very immigration 
which they dread, and so they suffer them 
to lie idle. But industrial progress had been 
very marked in many things since the war. 
A few manufactories scattered through some 
of the rich counties would, he thought, add 
greatly to the wealth of those sections. 
People suffered from the large prices which 


they were obliged to pay for manufactured | 
articles brought many hundreds of miles, in | 


a toilsome manner, from the outer world. 
Sailing back, we were treated to the sight 
of an alligator fifteen feet long, sunning 
himself on a hummock of yellow grass. The 
wrinkle underneath his lower jaw gave him 
a good-humored look, and he seemed actu- 
ally to smile as the bullets hissed around 
him. The alligator is by no means a trifling 
enemy; and the Floridian tells strange 
stories of the creature’s strength, fleetness, 
and strategy. An alligator hunter in Jack- 
sonville gave me an idea of these character- 
istics, somewhat after the following fashion : 
“ The ’gaiter, sir, is ez quick ez lightnin’, 
and ez nasty. He kin outswim a deer, and 
he Aez dun it, too; he swims more ’n two- 
thirds out o’ water, and when he ketches 
you, sir, he jest wabbles you right over ’n 
over, a hundred times, or mo’, sir, ez quick 
ez the wind; and you’re dead in no time, 
sir. When a dog sees one he allus begins 
to yelp, sir, for a 'gaiter is mighty fond of a 
dog and a nigger, sir. Nobody can’t tell 
how old them old fellows is, sir; I reckon 
nigh on to a hundred years, them biggest 
ones. Thar ’s some old devils in them la- 
goons you see off the St. John’s; they lie thar 
very quiet, but it would be a good tussle 
if one of you was out thar in a small boat, 
sir. They won’t always fight; sometimes 
they run away very meek; the best way to 
kill em is to put a ball in the eye, sir; thar’s 


no use in wasting shot on a ‘gaiter’s hide. 
When the boys wants sport, sir, they git a 
long green pole, and sharpen it; ’n then 
they find a ’gaiter’s hole in the marsh, and 
put the pole down it, then the 'gaiter he 
snaps at it, ’n hangs on to it, ’n the boys 
get together, 'n pull him out, ’n put a rope 
aroun’ his neck, and set him to fightin’ with 


make yo’ har curl to see the tails fly.” 

Southward and up the St. John’s river from 
Palatka, the vegetation becomes more trop- 
ical, the river narrowing so that one can 
comfortably inspect the thickets, and widen- 
ing out only to be merged in grand Lake 
George, twelve miles wide, Dexter’s Lake. 
and Lake Monroe, at Enterprise. Steamers 
make the run from Enterprise to Palatka 
between sunrise and sunset, and there are 
also night boats. In March, when the flow- 
ers on the banks are at their perfection, if the 
moonlight be brilliant, do not neglect the 
journey by night. The glamour of the 
southern moon throws an enchantment over 
all the splendid foliage which makes it doubly 
bewitching; the lihes, the barnets on the 
water, and the palms and cypresses on shore. 
form perfect pictures which you can never 
forget. 

Welaka, opposite the mouth of the Oc 
lawaha, was well supplied with accommo- 
dations for visitors before the war destroyed 
them. There is a grand hotel there now, 
near some excellent sulphur springs; and 
Dunn’s Lake, with its shores abounding 
in game, and many rich plantations on its 
shores, is but eight miles distant. At the 
southern end of Lake George lies Drayton's 
Island, where it is said there are some re- 
markable Indian mounds. A barren rib of 
land divides the St. John’s and the lake from 
the Oclawaha. The steamers dexterously 
skim over the dangerous bar at the southern 
extremity of Lake George, and, passing Va 
lusia and Fort Butler, a noted relic of the 
Indian wars, enter Dexter’s Lake, surround 
ed by its wild and seemingly limitless 
marshes and hummocks. Beyond this lake 
the river. flows through a very narrow chan- 
nel, whose banks are clothed in the omni 
present palm, the maiden cane, and the tall 
sedge in the meadows. At Lake Monroe, 
one lands at Enterprise, where a Maine man 
keeps a hotel. This is a famous rendezvous 
for sportsmen who are about to visit the 
Indian river. On the opposite shore is Mel- 
lonville, a promising settlement. All along 
this lake there is superb hunting and fishing. 
and the invalid who comes pale and racked 
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with a harrowing cough, after a few weeks is 
seen tramping about in the cool of the morn- 
ing with gun and fishing rod, a Nimrod and 
Walton combined. 

The source of the St. John’s is higher up, 
in some unknown marsh, and after one has 
penetrated to Lake Harney and Salt Lake, 
there is little left to see on the noble stream, 
which, at a distance of nearly three hundred 
miles from its mouth, flows within seven 
miles of the ocean into which it empties 

Indian river is difficult of access, but 
swarms of travelers are now finding their 
way there. One of the favorite means of 
reaching it is to row from Enterprise to Lake 
Harney, and to take a portage across to 
Sand Point. The entrance from the coast is 
decidedly less easy than from the St. John’s; 
the deepest of the outlets, Fort Pierce chan- 
nel, having rarely more than seven feet of 
water at high tide. The so-called river is 
really an arm of the sea; its waters are salt ; 
its westward shore was once highly culti- 
vated by the Spaniards, and it could, with 
a little renewed attention, be made one 
of the richest garden spots in America. 
rhe westward side presents a sad panorama 
of ruined sugar plantations and houses, of 
superb machinery lying idle, and of acres 
of wild orange-trees, which only need some 
replanting and budding to produce fruit 
equal to the best which we receive from 
Havana. ‘The sportsman who pitches his 
tent for a few days on the splendid camping 
grounds on this same shore, will see the 
pelican, the cormorant, the sea-gull, gigantic 
turtles, many of them weighing five hundred 
pounds; may see the bears exploring the 
nests for turtles’ eggs; may “fire-hunt” 
the deer in the forests; chase the alligator 
to his lair; shoot at the “raft-duck,” and 
fish from the salt-ponds all kinds of finny 
monsters. Hardly a thousand miles from 
New York, one may find the most deli 
cate and delightful tropical scenery, and 
may dwell in a climate which neither Ha- 
wali nor Southern Italy can excel. Settle- 
ments throughout this section are few and 
far between. ‘The mail is carried down the 
great silent coast by a foot-messenger—for 
there is a stretch of nearly one hundred 
miles along which there is not a drop of 
fresh water for a horse to drink. 

The islands extending along the south 
coast, from Cape Florida to the Dry Tor- 
tugas lie close to the Gulf Stream, and be- 
tween the mainland and the dangerous reefs 
on which so many vessels are annually 
wrecked. They are but a few feet above 
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tide-water, and are wooded with the man 
grove, the bay, the palmetto, the oak, the 
cocoa, and the pine-apple tree, all of which 
thrive in the rocky soil of these keys. A 
large trade is here carried on in the gather- 
ing of sponges and turtles. The ttaveler in 
search of health will find a pleasant recre 
ation in sailing about Biscayne Bay, and 
penetrating thence into the vast shallow 
lakes of the “ Everglades,” where a thou- 
sand islands are covered with a wealth of 
live-oaks and cocoas, and with masses 
of trailing vines, on which, in the season, 
hang gigantic clusters of grapes. There one 
may see miles of flower-beds, where every 


| conceivable hue greets the eye; and will 
| find some of the nchest lands in the world 


lying idle, and to be purchased for a trifle. 
North of Biscayne Bay, on the coast, to 
bacco, bananas, plantains, oranges, coffee, 
dates, pine-apples, rice, indigo, and sugar 
cassava will flourish admirably. The pro- 
duction of sea-island cotton on the Florida 


| coast requires but about one-half the labor 
| necessary in South Carolina, and it is con- 


tended that a sugar plantation there can be 


| made for one-fifth of the money required in 


| 


Louisiana. Biscayne Bay is within four 
lays’ easy sail of New York, and there is no 
reason why vegetables and the great variety 
of tropical fruits which can be grown there 
should not find a ready market in the me 
tropolis. 

Of course, the labor question in Florida, 
as elsewhere in the Southern States, is per- 
plexing and startling The only means by 
which the State can secure the full develop 


| ment of its extraordinary riches is by induc- 


ing immigration on the part of people who 
live in similar latitudes, and who will find it 
agreeable and easy to develop the resources 
of the vast sub-tropical peninsula. While it 
is evident that the Northern and Western 
men will develop the region bordering on 
the St. John’s, and possibly the northern part 
of the commonwealth, those who do the 
work on the: vast sugar plantations of the 
future, and who develop the whole south- 
eastern coast, must be native to the South. 
The Floridians have already given some at- 


| tention to the subject of immigration, and a 


| 


| pointed under the new Constitution. 


bureau to take charge of that matter was ap- 
The 
“Agricultural and Immigration Association 


| of Florida” was organized in 1868, and is 





composed of the officers of the county asso- 
ciation of the same nature, and of those of 
the various boards of trade. 

Key West, only four hundred miles from 
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Cuba, is an important Government naval 
station, and is connected with the world by 
semi-monthly steamship to Baltimore, Ha- 
vana and New Orleans, semi-weekly boats 
to Galveston and New York, and 
United States dispatch boats to Fort Jeffer- 


the | 


son, Tampa, Cedar Keys, St. Mark’s, Appa- | 


lachicola, Pensacola and Mobile. 
may stand on a cracker-box and look over 


One | 


and inquired how it was that a Democrat 
was asked to make an address in a Repub- 
lican caucus. He was thereupon inform- 
ed that it was not a party meeting, but that 
it was an effort to secure the best men and 
the best ideas for the service of the State, 
even if they were found outside party limits. 
There has been a great deal of fraud and 


| plundering on the part of county officers 


the whole island, which is formed of a spe- | 


cies of coralline limestone. Key West town 


is prettily situated amid “ groves of cocoa | 


and of palm” and has five thousand inhabit- 
ants ; it becomes quite lively in aspect when 
the fleet rendezvous is fixed there and is fa- 
mous for the beauty of its ladies, the match- 
less flavor of its green turtle, the dexterity 
of its wreckers, the extent of its salt works 
and cigar manufactories, its naval hospital 
and its formidable Fort Taylor, with two 
hundred heavy guns pointing seaward. 
All winter long at Key West* the south 
winds blow; the air is loaded with warmth 
and perfume; the moonlight is brilliant, and 
the “northers” considerately come only 
two or three times a year. From this port 
steamers run occasionally to the Dry Tortu- 
gas, where a thousand prisoners were con- 
fined during the war, and where some other 
“conspirators” once found a forced seclu- 
sion. 

Florida accepted reconstruction peace- 
fully, and the new Constitution is, on the 
whole, a good one. It makes proper provi- 
sion for schools, and the machinery of the 
Courts and the regulations with regard to 
the distribution of lands are wise. The Re- 
publican party in the State has suffered a 
good deal at the hands of some of the men 
intrusted with its interest; so that many citi- 
zens of the State, who, on national ques- 
tions, always vote with Republicans, array 
themselves, so far as regards their local 
interests, with the Conservative faction. 
The balance of power in the State is at pres- 
ent held by the blacks, led by a few white 
men; but the Conservative element is rapidly 
gaining strength, and it is noted as some- 
what remarkable that Northerners who 
settle there gradually lean toward Conserv- 
atism, as they are compelled to do to pro- 
tect themselves against a torrent of igno- 
rance and vice. Congressman Cox, of 
New York, was one day at a Republican 
meeting in Jacksonville, and was invited to 
address it. He professed great surprise, 


"The name Key West is a corruption of the 
Spanish Cayo Hueso, “ Bone Key.” 


| as to completely cover their tracks. 


who, dazzled by the possession of newly 
acquired power, have not hesitated to place 
both hands in the public purse. Many have 
been detected, but some have been so adroit 
A firm 
and thoroughly honest administration of 
State affairs would bring Florida into front 
rank among the prosperous States. 

Taxation is about $2.38 on every hundred 
dollars, but the property owner 1s allowed 
to fix his own valuation. This includes a 
school and county tax of one cent on a dol- 
lar. The various railroad enterprises into 
which the State has been urged have done 
considerable to embarrass it. The present 
State debt is nearly $2,000,000, some 
$700,000 of which was contracted before 
the war. Many of the politicians regard 
the $4,000,000 of bonds issued by the State 
for the completion of the Jacksonville, Pen- 
sacola and Mobile railroad, as a contingent 


| liability, because the bonds will be issued to 
| the company only on completion of the 





| from the reconstruction legislature. 








road, which is now completed only to Chat- 
tahoochee, the site of the State penitentiary. 
The road would be of great advantage to 
the State, if it were possible to get it freed 
from the. endless litigation surrounding it, 
and to put even the section which is already 
completed into decent running order. It 
was an enterprise of too much magnitude for 
the capital or the management of the clever 
adventurer who got it into his possession, 
and who obtained everything he wished 
He 
having sunk beneath its weight, the project 
languishes. An act of the last legislature 
but one has prohibited the further issuing of 
State bonds for any purpose whatever. 

At the period of my visit to Florida, the 


| State Superintendent of Education was a 


negro, and a gentleman of considerable cult- 
ure and capacity. But neither he nor his 
predecessors have succeeded in doing much 
for common schools. The same prejudice 
which existed against them elsewhere in the 
South was felt in Florida up to a very recent 
date, and possibly exists in some degree 
now, because of the lurking fear of the 
whites that some day mixed schools may 
































MAKING 


be insisted upon by the black masters of the 
situation. In such counties as Duval, where 
the influence of a large and flourishing 
town has been felt, there are many schools, 
well supplied and well taught; but as a rule, 
throughout the back-country there are no 
schools, and there is no immediate prospect 
of any. The scrip which came to Flonda, 
as her share of the national gift for the 
founding of an agricultural college, was swal- 
lowed up by some financial sharks in New 
York; it amounted to more than $80,000. 
he establishment of such a college would 
have been of great value to the State, giving 
an impetus to effort in exactly the necessary 
direction. The educational affairs of each 
county are managed by a “ board of public 
instruction,” consisting of five men recom- 
mended by the representatives of the legis- 
lature, and appointed by the State Superin- 
tendent. There are about 700,000 acres of 
“school lands” in the State, and there are 
some funds which are used in aiding coun- 
ties to start schools. Of the 63,000 pupil- 
children in Florida, not more than one- 
fourth are supplied with any facilities for in- 
struction. ‘The amount annually expended 
for free education by the State, including do- 
nations from the Peabody fund, is $100,000. 
It was claimed that in 1873, 18,000 children 
attended the schools. At Gainesville, Key 
West, Tallahassee, Pensacola and Madison, 
there are successful schools for both colored 
and white children, and at Ocala, Quincy, 
and Appalachicola, there are colored free 
schools, liberally aided by the Peabody 
bequest. In the backwoods there is an 
alarming amount of ignorance among the 
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adults; there are hundreds of men and 
women who have not the simplest rudi- 
ments of education. Many amusing stories 
are told of the simplicity and boorishness ot 
the “crackers.” They are a soft-voiced, 
easy-going, childlike kind of folk; quick 
to anger, vindictive when their rage is pro- 
tracted and develops into a feud; and 
generous and noble in their rough hospital- 
ity. But they live the most undesirable of 
lives, and, surrounded by every facility for a 
luxurious existence, subsist on “hog and 
hominy,” and drink the meanest whisky. 

A clause in the Constitution provides 
that the Legislature shall enact laws requir- 
ing educational qualifications for electors 
after the year 1880, but that no such law 
shall be made applicable to any elector who 
may have registered and voted at any elec- 
tion previous to that time. The Governor is 
elected for four years. Governor Stearns, 
the present incumbent, has won the con 
fidence of the people by numerous wise 
measures. The blacks predominate in the 
tiny Senate and Assembly, composed of 
twenty-four and fifty-three members re- 
spectively; and during the sessions, Tal- 
lahassee, the capital, situated in a rolling 
country, in the midst of a beautiful spring 
region, is the scene of a vast deal of tyro leg 
islation, such as at present distinguishes the 
capitals of Louisiana and South Carolina. 

Quincy, St. Marks, and Monticello, all offer 
attractions to the traveler; the latter is the 
site of a sanguinary fight between the forces 
under Gen. Jackson and the Miccosakie In 
dians, and there, too, De Soto is said to have 
encamped on his way to the northward. 


PEACE. 


AFTER this feud of yours and mine 
The sun will shine; 

After we both forget, forget, 
The sun will set. 


I pray you think how warm and sweet 
The heart may beat; 
I pray you think how soon the rose 


From grave-dust grows. 
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Wir a little freedom of metaphor it may 
be said that in our literary orchard it is 
the exception for the pear-trees to produce 
nothing but pears, and the apple-trees to 
yield nothing but apples. The two species 
are strangely crossed and intermixed. The 
poets are constantly writing novels and the 
novelists producing poems, and which is the 
proper and native fruit, one cannot always 
tell. Holmes, Harte, Hay, Aldrich, Taylor, 
Trowbridge, and others, each seems able to 
shake down either story or poem from his 
branches at pleasure. It is a curious feature 
of recent literature, this taking of our poets to 
novel-writing, and of our novelists to poetiz- 
ing. I believe there is nothing like it to the 
same extent on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Is the American genius so versatile then ? or 
rather is the bent not very deep and master- 
ing? Literature in the Old World is no doubt 
a more serious and engrossing occupation 


than here. Men do not play at literature 
there as they so often do in this country. 

But I do not accuse any of the authors 
named of playing at literature, though | 
cannot help thinking that we should have 
better poems if we had less fiction, or better 
fiction if we had less poetry. 

The subject of this sketch, John Town- 
send Trowbridge, is known to all enterprising 
novel readers as the author of “ Neighbor 
Jackwood,” “ Cudjo’s Cave” and such capital 
magazine stories as “ Coupon Bonds,” and 
* The Man Who Stole a Meeting- House,” 
and I hope to a whole army of boys as the 
charming narrator of “ Jack Hazard’s Fort- 
unes,” “ Doing His Best,” and “ A Chance 
for Himself;” but he is known and perhaps 
better known to a smaller and choicer circle 
as the author of a slender volume of poems, 
many of them of great beauty and spirituality. 

Mr. Trowbridge takes rank, though well to 
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the front, as a minor poet and novelist. He 
makes no pretension to being a sky-shaker, 
and I suppose that if we had to wait for 
larks till any of our popular poets rattled 
the sky down upon us, we should wait a 
long time. The major key of human pas- 
sion is sounded so rarely in polite literature, 
now-a-days, that one has ceased to expect 
it, and is quite content with a writer of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s naturalness and spirit. Neither 
does he seem to have made any attempt to 
write the much-talked-of American novel ; 
yet some of the most characteristic touches, 
some of the most faithful portraitures of the 
speech, manners and lives of our average 
rural farming population, that I have yet 
met with, are to be found in Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s stories. Almost too faithful, one 
sometimes feels, too literal, too near the 
truth, too photographic, to charm the imagi- 
nation. A little more atmosphere of the 
author’s own effusing and creating, a little 
more witchery of art, a little more “rose 
color,” if you please, would be an improve- 
ment; for however real and truthful your 
story or faithful to contemporary events and 
characters, it must be bathed and flooded 
with that light that never was on sea or land 
to finally satisfy the best readers. 

Trowbridge comes honestly by his insight 
into the lives and characters of the country 
folk, for these are his own immediate an- 
tecedents. His father was a farmer, and 
one of the pioneer settlers of Western New 
York, where, in 1827, in a log-house but a 
few miles from the present site of the city of 
Rochester, our author first saw the light— 
that of a tallow candle, he says, the kitchen 
clock striking midnight, and his own small 
voice making itself heard at so nearly the 
same time that it is uncertain whether the 
17th or the 18th of the month should be set 
down as his birthday. The bent and tem- 
perament of the son seem to have been in- 
herited in about equal measure from both 
parents. The mother, a woman of great 
native energy of character, early recognized 
and encouraged his literary talents. The 
father seems to have been a man of more 
than ordinary sensibility—passionately fond 
of music, which he used to teach in those 
early pioneer days—and who at times was 
so affected by the singing of the choir in 
the church as to be quite overcome with 
emotion. 

Young Trowbridge was left fatherless at 
the age of sixteen. Up to that time he had 
led the ordinary life of country boys: going to 
school in winter and working on the farm in 
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summer. He developed an early taste for 
books, and especially for imaginative litera- 
ture, Scott and Byron impressing him most 
deeply and lastingly. Before he was fifteen 
he learned to read and translate French 
without any of the modern aids. He seems 
to have had his share of the precious day- 
dreams of youth, cherished, whispered not 
to any mortal, and composed endless rhymes 
while following the plow, which were after- 
ward fondly wntten down. 

At the age of eighteen we find him in 
Illinois, teaching a district school in the 
winter, and raismg a crop of wheat on a 
piece of land he’ had hired in the summer, 
and reading Virgil for a nooning. The 
wheat was struck with the rust and young 
Trowbridge was struck with the conviction 
that he was not cut out for a farmer. So 
he quit the plow-tails, as one of his own 
characters might say, and took up the tales 
far more congenial to him and of which he 
yet has a good hold. These tales were in 
both prose and verse,and were published in 
various country newspapers and magazines. 
About this time he was the successful com- 
petitor for a prize offered by a paper pub- 
lished at Lockport, N. Y., for the best 
poetical’ New Year’s Address of the carrier 
to his patrons. The prize was a book worth 
two or three dollars, but the publishers con- 
cluding afterward that they could not afford 
sO expensive a volume, compromised the 
matter by paying the young poet one dollar 
and a-half in money. 

When nineteen years of age our hero set 
out for the city of New York in the regular 
traditional fashion, unprovided with friends 
or acquaintances, or letters of introduction, 
but with his pockets full of sketches and 
poems. These he had moderate success in 
disposing of, some of them appearing in 
“The Sunday Times” of the day and in 
“The Dollar Magazine,” a publication that 
earned its title by being furnished to sub- 
scribers at a dollar a year, and by paying 
authors one dollar per page for their contri- 
butions. A story of our author's, which 
appeared in its pages, was widely copied 
both in this country and in England—a 
piece of success that sent his hopes up im- 
mensely and caused him to post an article 
forthwith to “The Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine,” whence he expected still more grati- 
fying returns both in cash and fame. The 
sketch was speedily published, but the au- 
thor was informed by the polite editor that 
it was not his custom to pay for the contri- 
butions of new writers. 
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After many vicissitudes of fortune in New 
York,—at one time coming face to face with 
the grim specter Want, and at another keep- 
ing him at bay by engraving gold pencil 
cases in Jersey City—Trowbnidge left New 
York for Boston, where he found a better 
market for small -literary wares like his. 
Here he wrote a great deal under the name 
of “ Paul Creyton,” and in 1849 started a 
newspaper which was short-lived. Then he 
edited Ben Perley Poore’s “ Sentinel” during 
the absence of that journalist in Washing- 
ton, and nearly killed it by writing an arti- 
cle in it on the Fugitive Slave Law that cost 
the paper subscribers both at the North and 
at the South. 

In 1853, Trowbridge published his first 
book, “ Father Brighthopes,” which had a 
large sale and led to the publication within a 
short time of four other volumes of a similar 
character under the general title of “ Bright- 
hopes Series.” 

In 1854, he wrote “ Martin Merrivale, His 
X Mark,” which, however, did not make 
its mark upon the reading public. 

In 1855, he made a trip to Europe where 
he spent a year, and wrote “ Neighbor Jack- 
wood.” After his return in 1856, he wrote 
the play of the same name which was pro- 
duced with brilliant success in Boston and 
New York, and afterward in other cities. 
During the great rebellion he wrote “Cud- 
jo’s Cave,” one of the most noteworthy war 
stories of that period. 

Immediately after the close of the war, he 
spent several months in the Southern States 
for the purpose of giving accurate views of 
the state of affairs there. The result of his 
observations appeared in 1866 in a volume 
entitled “ The South.” 

In 1869, he collected his poems into a 
volume, which was published by Fields, Os- 
good & Co., under the title of “ The Vaga- 
bonds and Other Poems.” 

In the winter of 1872, he appears to have 
been engaged in other poetical works, of 
which the public has heard little, though 
I remember an item at the time which stated 
that the Massachusetts Humane Society had 
awarded J. T. Trowbridge, of Arlington, its 
large silver medal for rescuing a lad from 
drowning. The circumstance is worth men- 
tioning as showing how a poet in word can 
be a poet in deed also. The boy had bro- 
ken through the ice into sixty feet of water 
at the outlet of Mystic lake where the cur- 
rent is very strong. His terrified cries at- 
tracted Trowbridge to the place, who, with 
a couple of light boards hastily torn from an 





old fence, went out after him on ice, so 
thin that ice, boards and all sank beneath 
him. A crowd of men and boys looking on 
at a safe distance warned him to desist, but 
to the astonishment of all, the lad was saved, 
though the poet got a ducking. 

Trowbridge was one of the original corps 
of contributors to “ The Atlantic Monthly,” 
and among the many good things that have 
appeared in that magazine, his articles have 
been conspicuous. ‘“ The Vagabonds,” 
“ At Sea,” “The Pewee,” among the poems, 
and “Coupon Bonds,” among the stories, 
have taken a high place in the general lit- 
erature of the day. 

“Coupon Bonds” is undoubtedly one of 
the best short stories ever published in this 
country. It is a most happy and felicitous 
stroke. It is brimful of the very best quali- 
ty of humor, the humor that grows naturally 
out of the character and the situation, and 
it moves along briskly without any urging 
or pushing by the author. It is full of inci- 
dent, full of character, full of novel and lu- 
dicrous surprises and situations, and if it 
could be composed into a three-act comedy, 
would be as irresistible in its way as Sheri- 
dan’s “ School for Scandal.” 

Indeed, one great merit of all Trow- 
bridge’s stories, is their unfailing dramatic 
fusion and flow. Much more famous writers 
in this field could be named who cannot lay 
claim to genius so thoroughly plastic and 
sympathetic. His characters are all vitally 
conceived, and hence his page is essentially 
dramatic—full of action and the throb of 
real life, as distinguished from novels that 
are mainly narrative and descriptive. The 
interest of his stories is not at all in what he 
the author has to say, but in what his per- 
sonages do and say. It is not his wit, but 
their wit that makes us laugh. 

Hence, whatever may be Trowbridge’s 
defects, he has unmistakably the genial, 
magnetic heart-nature that is characteristic 
of the true race of creators. 

Neitier as a writer does he stand apart 
from the great currents of life and select 
some exceptional phase or odd combination 
of circumstances. He stands on the com- 
mon level and appeals to the universal 
heart, and all that he suggests or achieves is 
on the plane and in the line of march of 
the great body of humanity. 

I must name one other trait, noteworthy 
in these days, and that is his hearty good 
nature, and entire freedom from the con- 
tempt, the condescension, the irreverence 
and superciliousness that vitiates so much 
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of the work of our younger geniuses. There 
is only charity and good-will in his hearty 
jaugh. He does not hold himself aloof, 
superior. He does not portray human na- 
ture through mere intellectual acuteness and 
cleverness, but creatively, through his sym- 
pathy and hearty affiliation with it, in all 
its normal forms and conditions. 

“Neighbor Jackwood” is noteworthy as 
being the pioneer of novels of ead life in 
New England, just as “The Vagabonds” 
is the first specimen (and one of the best) 
of what has come to be known as the 
Bret Harte school of poetry. Toward 
“Neighbor Jackwood,” one feels that it is 
such a good story that it ought in all con- 
science to be a better one. It sparkles with 
wit, it is liquid with humor, it has unmistak- 
ably the touch of nature, its dramatic flux, 
so to speak, is nearly perfect, and it has a 
procession of characters like a novel of 
Scott. Indeed, in many ways it recalls 
that great master. There is less description 
and more action in it than is habitual with 
Scott, and the conception of some of its 
secondary characters, like the crazy-brained 
Edward Longman, would shine in any page 
Scott ever wrote. And yet it will not bear 
the test which itself seems to challenge. 
One of its great sins is insubordination of 
parts. Its minor characters stand in as 
strong a light as its principals, and very 
often take up time that should be given to 
the latter. 

The Jack Hazard series of stories, pub- 
lished in the late “ Our Young Folks,” and 
continued in the first volume of “ St. Nicho- 
las” under the title of “ Fast Friends,” are 
no doubt destined to hold a high place in 
this class of literature. The delight of the 
boys in them (and of their seniors too), is 
well founded. They go to the right spot 
every time. Trowbridge knows the heart of 
a boy like a book, and the heart of the man 
too, and he ha: ‘ain them both open in these 
books in a most successful manner. Apart 
from the qualities that render the series so at- 
tractive to all young readers, they have great 
value on account of their portraitures of 
American country life and character. The 
drawing is wonderfully accurate, and as 
spirited as it is true. The constable, Sellick, 
is an original character, and as minor figures 
where will we find anything better than Miss 
Wansey, and P. Pipkin, Esquire? The pict- 
ure of Mr. Dink’s school too, is capital, and 
where else in fiction is there a better nick- 
name than that the boys gave to poor little 


Stephen Treadwell, “Step Hen,” as he him- | 














self pronounced his name in an unfortunate 
moment when he saw it in print for the first 
time in his lesson in school! 

On the whole these books are very sat- 
isfactory, and afford the critical reader the 
rare pleasure of works that are just ad- 
equate, that easily fulfill themselves and 
accomplish all they set out to. As a poet, 
Trowbridge bids fair to become “the Ameri- 
can Hood.” He has the same affinities 
and attractions, and, perhaps, by the time he 
has written as much his quality and charac- 
ter will be as clearly defined. At present 
his collected poems lack a sufficiently dis- 
tinct flavor of their own; they do not stamp 
the author’s individuality upon the mind 
quite vividly enough. Hence his fame as 
a poet seems disproportioned to the popu- 
larity of many of his poems. There is 
hardly a public elocutionary reading in the 
country where “The Vagabonds” or “ Even- 
ing at the Farm,” or “ Darius Green and 
his Flying-Machine,” are not down in the 
bill; still it cannot be said that Trowbridge 
has yet made a distinctive mark as a poet. 
He appeals to the universal heart, but not 
yet to the private individual heart. 

If one is to apply severe tests, I suppose 
the first question to be asked in regard to 
any new candidate for poetic honors is not: 
has he written beautiful poems, but are they 
his poems? do they exhibit the manner of 
his soul or of some one else? are they simply 
expressive of the general poetic culture and 
susceptibility of the times and of the influ- 
ence of other poets, or are they the product 
of an original and peculiar experience? In- 
deed I suppose all we mean by originality 
in imaginative literature, is fresh, new power, 
and not at all new material. But however 
this may be, there are only three or four 
American poets who can stand the test pro- 
posed better than Trowbridge. He has 
written a few characteristic poems—poems 
the best of their kind that have been pro- 
duced in a long while. His vein is the one 
indicated in “The Vagabonds” and the 
“ One Day Solitary.” His genius is essen- 
tially dramatic arid realistic, and it is in 
this direction that his chief merit as a poet 
as well as a novelist lies. His more fanciful 
and ostensibly poetical poems, like “ Be- 
yond,” or “ By the River,” “The Frozen 
Harbor,” &c., do not seem as native and 
proper to him as those I have indicated. 
“La Cantatrice” again has got the ring of 
the true metal. Of such poems as “ Beau- 
ty,” “ Midwinter,” and “ Midsummer,” one 
wishes they had been produced before 
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Emerson’s day. ‘They are capital, and yet 
there is just that taint of insincerity about 
them that one feels in reading poems, the 
production of which has evidently been un- 
consciously rendered much easier by reason 
of some other poet. 

The best of our poet’s serious pieces, or 
poems of sentiment, 1s “ At Sea,” which I be- 
lieve has been included in the “ Hymns of 
the Ages.” 


AT SEA. 


The night is made for cooling shade, 
For silence and for sleep; 

And when I was a child I laid 

My hands upon my breast and prayed, 
And sank to slumbers deep; 

Childlike as then, I lie to-night, 

And watch my lonely cabin light. 


Each movement of the swaying lamp 
Shows how the vessel reels; 

As o’er her deck the billows tramp 
And all her timbers strain and cramp, 
With every shock she feels, 

It starts and shudders, while it burns, 
And in its hingéd socket turns. 


Now swinging slow, and slanting low, 
It almost level lies; 

And yet I know, while to and fro 

I watch the seeming pendule go 
With restless fall and rise, 

The steady shaft is still upright, 
Poising its little globe of light. 


O hand of God! O lamp of peace! 

O promise of my soul!— 

Though weak and tossed, and ill at ease, 
Amid the roar of smiting seas, 

The ship’s convulsive roll, 

I own, with love and tender awe, 

Yon perfect type of faith and law! 


A heavenly trust my spirit calms, 
My soul is filled with light: 





The Ocean sings his solemn psalms, 
The wild winds chant; I cross my palms, 
Happy as if, to-night, 

Under the cottage roof, again 

I heard the soothing summer-rain. 


“The Pewee” shows the author a very 
careful and loving student of nature. How 
vividly some of our native trees are brought 
before the mind in these lines : 


Like beggared princes of the wood, 
In silver rags the birches stood; 

The hemlocks, lordly counsellors, 
Were dumb; the steady servitors 

In beechen jackets patched and gray 
Seemed waiting spotheund all the day.” 


Our poet’s “ Lighter Pieces,” again, just 
fill their measure. “ Evening at the Farm,” 
is full of a wild sweet melody like the lowing 
of kine among the hills. “The Little The- 
ater,” is the most ingenious and exquisite, 
while “ Darius Green and his Flying-Ma- 
chine,” is replete with the broad humor so 
characteristic of this author. “The Won- 
derful Sack,” is a poem to be read and acted 
with the children by the winter fireside. 
Indeed, nearly all Trowbridge’s poems crave 
the living voice ; they are so full of the vowel 
qualities, and are so clear, so simple and 
so charged with action. 

His readers will be glad to know that he 
has in press another volume called “The 
Emigrant’s Story, and Other Poems,” which 
will include his latest, and on the whole his 
best work. 

Mr. Trowbridge lives in a home of his 
own, on the shores of Arlington lake, near 
Boston. 


THE STORY OF AN OUTCAST. 


I. 


THERE was an ancient feud between 
the families; and Bjarne Blakstad was not 
the man to make it up, neither was Hedin 
Ullern. So they looked askance at each 
other whenever they met, on the highway, 
and the one took care not to cross the 
other’s path. But on Sundays, when the 
church-bells called the parishioners together, 
they could not very well avoid seeing each 
other on the church-yard; and then, one 





day, many years ago, when the sermon had 
happened to touch Bjarne’s heart, he had 
nodded to Hedin and said: “ Fine weather 
to-day ;” and Hedin had returned the nod 
and answered: “True is that.” “Now I 
have done my duty before God and men,” 
thought Bjarne, “and it is his turn to take 
the next step.” “The fellow is proud,” said 
Hedin to himself, “and he wants to show 
off his generosity. But I know the wolf by 
his skin, even if he has learned to bleat like 
a ewe-lamb.” 
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What the feud really was about, they had 
both nearly forgotten. All they knew was 
that some thirty years ago there had been a 
quarrel between the pastor and the parish 
about the right of carrying arms to the 
church. And then Bjarne’s father had been 
the spokesman of the parish, while Hedin’s 
grandsire had been a staunch defender of 
the pastor. There was a rumor, too, that 
they had had a fierce encounter somewhere 
in the woods, and that the one had stabbed 
the other with a knife ; but whether that was 
really true, no one could tell. 

Bjarne was tall and grave like the weather- 
beaten fir-trees in his mast-forest. He had 
a large clean-shaven face, narrow lips, and 
small fierce eyes. He seldom laughed, and 
when he did, his laugh seemed even fiercer 
than his frown. He wore his hair long, as 
his fathers had done, and dressed in the 
style of two centuries ago; his breeches 
were clasped with large silver buckles at the 
knees, and his red jerkin was gathered about 
his waist with a leathern girdle. He loved 
everything that was old, in dress as well as 
in manners, took no newspapers, and re- 
garded railroads and steamboats as inven- 
tions of the devil. Bjarne had married late 
in life, and his marriage had brought him 
two daughters, Brita and Grimhild. 

Hedin Ullern was looked upon as an up- 
start. He could only count three genera- 
tions back, and he hardly knew himself how 
his grandfather had earned the money that 
had enabled him to buy a farm and settle 
down in the valley. He had read a great 
deal, and was well informed on the politics 
of the day; his name had even been men- 
tioned for storthingsmand, or member of par- 
liament from the district, and it was the 
common opinion, that if Bjarne Blakstad 
had not so vigorously opposed him, he 
would have been elected, being the only 
“cultivated” peasant in the valley. Hedin 
was no unwelcome guest in the houses of 
gentle-folks, and he was often seen at the 
judge’s and the pastors omber parties. 
And for all this Bjarne Blakstad only hated 
him the more. Hedin’s wife, Thorgerda, 
was fair-haired, tall and stout, and it was 
she who managed the farm, while her hus- 
band read his books, and studied politics in 
the newspapers; but she had a sharp tongue 
and her neighbors were afraid of her. They 
had one son, whose name was Halvard. 

Brita Blakstad, Bjarne’s eldest daughter, 
was a maid whom it was a joy to look upon. 
They called her “ Glitter-Brita,” because she 
was fond of rings and brooches, and every- 





thing that was bright; while she was still 
a child, she used to take the old family 
bridal-crown out from the storehouse and 
carry it about on her head. “ Beware of 
that crown, child,” her father had once said 
to her, “and wear it not before the time. 
There is not always blessing in the bridal 
silver.” And she had looked wonderingly 
up into his eyes and answered: “ But it 
glitters, father;” and from that time forth 
they had named her Glitter-Brita. And 
Glitter-Brita grew up to be a fair and win- 
some maiden, and wherever she went the 
wooers flocked on her path. Bjarne shook 
his head at her, and often had harsh words 
upon his lips, when he saw her braiding 
field-flowers into her yellow tresses or clasp- 
ing the shining brooches to her bodice; 
but a look of hers or a smile would com- 
pletely disarm him. She had a merry way 
of doing things which made it all seem like 
play; but work went rapidly from her hands, 
while her ringing laughter echoed through 
the house, and her sunny presence made it 
bright in the dusky ancestral halls. In her 
kitchen the long rows of copper pots and 
polished kettles shone upon the walls, and 
the neatly scoured milk-pails stood like sol- 
diers on parade about the shelves under the 
ceiling. Bjarne would often sit for hours 
watching her, and a strange spring-feeling 
would steal into his heart. He felt a father’s 
pride in her stately growth and her rich 
womanly beauty. “Ah!” he would say to 
himself, “ she has the pure, genuine blood in 
her veins and, as true as I live, the farm 
shall be hers.” And then, quite contrary to 
his habits, he would indulge in a little rever- 
ie, imagining the time when he, as in aged 
man, should have given the estate over into 
her hands, and seeing her as a worthy ma- 
tron preside at the table, and himself rock- 
ing his grandchildren on his knee. No 
wonder, then, that he eyed closely the young 
lads who were beginning to hover about the 
house, and that he looked with suspicion 
upon those who selected the Saturday nights 
for their visits.* When Brita was twenty 
years old, however, her father thought that 
it was time for her to make her choice. 
There were many fine, brave lads in the val- 
ley, and, as Bjarne thought, Brita would 
have the good sense to choose the finest 
and the bravest. So, when the winter came, 
he suddenly flung his doors open to the youth 
of the parish, and began to give parties with 








* In the ne | districts of Norway Saturday 
evening is regarded as “‘the wooer’s day.” 
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ale and mead in the grand old style. He 
even talked with the young men, at times, 
encouraged them to manly sports, and urged 
them to taste of his home-brewed drinks and 
to tread the spring-dance briskly. And 
Brita danced and laughed so that her hair 
flew around her and the silver-brooches 
tinkled and rang on her bosom. But when 
the merriment was at an end, and any one 
of the lads remained behind to offer her his 
heart and hand, she suddenly grew grave, 
told him she was too young, that she did 
not know herself, and that she had had no 
time as yet to decide so serious a question. 
Thus the winter passed and summer drew 
near. 

In the middle of June, Brita went to the 
saeter* with the cattle; and her sister, Grim- 
hild, remained at home to keep house on 
the farm. She loved the life in the mount- 
ains ; the great solitude sometimes made her 
feel sad, but it was not an unpleasant sad- 
ness, it was rather a gentle toning down of 
all the shrill and noisy feelings of the soul. 
Up there, in the heart of the primeval forest, 
her whole being seemed to herself a sym- 
phony of melodious whispers with a vague 
delicious sense of remoteness and mystery 
in them, which she only felt and did not at- 
tempt to explain. There, those weird le- 
gends which, in former days, still held their 
sway in the fancy of every Norsewoman, 
breathed their secrets into her ear, and she 
felt her nearness and kinship to nature, as 
at no other time. 

One night, as the sun was low, and a 
purple bluish smoke hung like a thin veil 
over the tops of the forest, Brita had taken 
out her knitting and seated herself on a 
large moss-grown stone, on the croft. Her 
eyes wandered over the broad valley which 
was stretched out below, and she could see 
the red roofs of the Blakstad mansion peeping 
forth between the fir-trees. And she won- 
dered what they were doing down there, 
whether Grimhild had done milking, and 
whether her father had returned from the 
fjord, where it was his habit at this hour to 
ride with the footmen to water the horses. 
As she sat thus wondering, she was startled 
by a creaking in the dry branches hard by, 
and lifting her eye, she saw a tall, rather 
clumsily built, young man emerging from 





* The saeter is a place in the mountains where 
the Norwegian peasants spend their summers past- 
uring their cattle. Every large farm has its own 
saeter, consisting of one or more chdlets, hedged 
in by a fence of stone or planks. 








the thicket. He had a broad but low fore- 
head, flaxen hair which hung down over a 
pair of dull ox-like eyes; his mouth was 
rather large and, as it was half open, dis- 
played two massive rows of shining white 
teeth. His red peaked cap hung on the 
back of his head and, although it was sum- 
mer, his thick wadmal vest was buttoned 
close up to his throat; over his right arm 
he had flung his jacket, and in his hand he 
held a bridle. 

“ Good evening,” said Brita, “ and thanks 
for last meeting;” although she was not 
sure that she had ever seen him before. 

“Tt was that bay mare, you know,” stam- 
mered the man in a half apologetic tone, 
and shook the bridle, as if in further ex- 
planation. 

“ Ah, you have lost your mare,” said the 
girl; and she could not help smiling at his 
helplessness and his awkward manner. 

“Yes, it was the bay mare,” answered he, 
in the same diffident tone ; then, encouraged 
by her smile, he straightened himself a little 
and continued rather more fluently: “She 
never was quite right since the time 
the wolves were after her. And then since 
they took the colt away from her the milk 
has been troubling her, and she hasn’t been 
quite like herself.” 

“T haven’t seen her anywhere here- 
abouts,” said Brita; “ you may have to wan- 
der far, before you get on the track of her.” 

“ Yes, that is very likely. And I am tired 
already.” 

“ Won't you sit down and rest yourself?” 

He deliberately seated himself in the 
grass, and gradually gained courage to look 
her straight in the face; and his dull eye 
remained steadfastly fixed on her in a way 
which bespoke unfeigned surprise and ad- 
miration. Slowly his mouth broadened into 
a smile; but his smile had more of sadness 
than of joy in it. She had, from the mo- 
ment she saw him, been possessed of a 
strangely patronizing feeling toward him. 
She could not but treat him as if he had 
been a girl or some person inferior to her in 
station. In spite of his large body, the im- 
pression he made upon her was that of 
weakness; but she liked the sincerity and 
kindness which expressed themselves in his 
sad smile and large, honest, blue eyes. His 
gaze reminded her of that of an ox, but it 
had not only the ox’s dullness, but also its 
simplicity and good-nature. 

And they sat talking on for a while about 
the weather, the cattle, and the prospects of 
the crops. 
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“ What is your name ?” she asked at last. 

“ Halvard Hedinson Ullern.” 

A sudden shock ran through her at the 
sound of that name; in the next moment a 
deep blush stole over her countenance. 

« And my name,” she said slowly, “ is Brita 
Bjarne’s daughter Blakstad.” 

She fixed her eyes upon him, as if to see 
what effect her words produced. But his 
features wore the same sad and placid ex- 
pression ; and no line in his face seemed to 
betray either surprise or ill-will. Then her 
sense Of patronage grew into one of sym- 
pathy and pity. “ He must either be weak- 
minded or very unhappy,” thought she, 
“and what right have I then to treat him 
harshly.” And she continued her simple, 
straightforward talk with the young man, 
until he, too, grew almost talkative, and the 
sadness of his smile began to give way to 
something which almost resembled happi- 
ness. She noticed the change and rejoiced. 
At last, when the sun had sunk behind the 
western mountain tops, she rose and bade 
him good-night; in another moment the door 
of the saeter-cottage closed behind her, 
and he heard her bolting it on the inside. 
But for a long time he remained sitting on 
the grass, and strange thoughts passed 
through his head. He had quite forgotten 
his bay mare. 

The next evening when the milking was 
done, and the cattle were gathered within 
the saeter enclosure, Brita was again sitting 
on the large stone, looking out over the val- 
ley. She felt a kind of companionship with 
the people when she saw the smoke whirling 
up from their chimneys, and she could guess 
what they were going to have for supper. 
As she sat there, she again heard a creaking 
in the branches, and Halvard Ullern stood 
again before her, with his jacket on his arm, 
and the same bridle in his hand. 

“You have not found your bay mare 
yet?” she exclaimed, laughingly. “And 
you think she is likely to be in this neigh- 
borhood fF ” 

“JT don’t know,” he answered; “and I 
don’t care if she isn’t.” 

He spread his jacket on the grass, and 
sat down on the spot where he had sat the 
night before. Brita looked at him in sur- 
prise and remained silent; she didn’t know 
how to interpret this second visit. 

“You are very handsome,” he said, sud- 
denly, with a gravity which left no doubt as 
to his sincerity. 

“ Do you think so ?” she answered, with a 
merry laugh. He appeared to her almost a 
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child, and it never entered her mind to feel 
offended. On the contrary, she was not 
sure but that she felt pleased. 

“T have thought of you ever since yester- 
day,” he continued with the same impertur- 
bable manner. “ And if you were not angry 
with me, I thought I would like to look at 
you once more. You are so different from 
other folks.” 

“God bless your foolish talk,” cried Brita, 
with a fresh burst of merriment. “ No, in- 
deed I am not angry with you; I should 
just as soon think of being angry with 
with that calf,” she added for want of an- 
other comparison. 

“You think I don’t know much,” he stam- 
mered. “And I don’t” The sad smile 
again settled on his countenance. 

A feeling of guilt sent the blood throb- 
bing through her veins. She saw that she 
had done him injustice. He evidently pos- 
sessed more sense, or at least a finer instinct 
than she had given him credit for. 

“Halvard,” she faltered—‘“if I have 
offended you, I assure you, I didn’t mean 
to do it; and a thousand times I beg your 
pardon.” 

“You haven’t offended me, Brita,” an- 
swered he, blushing like a girl. “You are 
the first one who doesn’t make me feel that 
I am not so wise as other folks.” 

She felt it her duty to be open and con- 
fiding with him in return; and in order not 
to seem ungenerous, or rather to put them 
on an equal footing by giving him also a 
peep into her heart, she told him about her 
daily work, about the merry parties at her 
father’s house, and about the lusty lads who 
gathered in their halls to dance the Hall- 
ing and the spring-dance. He listened at- 
tentively while she spoke, gazing earnestly 
into her face, but never interrupting her. 
In his turn he described to her in his slow 
deliberate way, how his father constantly 
scolded him because he was not bright, and 
did not care for politics and newspapers, 
and how his mother wounded him with her 
sharp tongue by making merry with him, 
even in the presence of the servants and 
strangers. He did not seem to imagine 
that there was anything wrong in what he 
said, or that he placed himself in a ludicrous 
light; nor did he seem to speak from any 
unmanly craving for sympathy. His man- 
ner was so simple and straightforward that 
what Brita probably would have found 
strange in another, she found perfectly nat- 
ural in him. 

It was nearly midnight when they parted. 
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She hardly slept at all, that night, and she was 
half vexed with herself for the interest she 
took in this simple youth. The next morning 
her father came up to pay her a visit and to 


| 
| 


see how the flocks were thriving. She un- | 
derstood that it would be dangerous to say | 
anything to him about Halvard, for she knew | 


his temper and feared the result, if he should 
ever discover her secret. Therefore, she 
shunned an opportunity to talk with him, 
and only busied herself the more with the 
cattle and the cooking. Bjarne soon 
noticed her distraction, but, of course, never 
suspected the cause. Before he left her, he 
asked her if she did not find it too lonely on 
the saeter, and if it would not be well if he 
sent her one of the maids for a companion. 
She hastened to assure him that that was 
quite unnecessary; the cattle-boy who was 
there to help her was all the company she 
wanted. Toward evening, Bjarne Blakstad 
loaded his horses with buckets, filled with 
cheese and butter, and started for the val- 
ley. Brita stood long looking after him 
as he descended the rocky slope, and she 
could hardly conceal from herself that she 
felt relieved, when, at last, the forest hid him 
from her sight. All day she had been walk- 
ing about with a heavy heart; there seemed 
to be something weighing on her breast, and 
she could not throw it off. Who was ‘this 
who had come between her and her father? 
Had she ever been afraid of him before, had 
she been glad to have him leave her? A 
sudden bitterness took possession of her, for 
in her grief, she gave Halvard the blame 
for all that had happened. She threw her- 
self down on the grass and burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of weeping; she was guilty, 
wretchedly miserable, and all for the sake of 
one whom she had hardly known for two 
days. If he should come in this moment, 
she would tell him what he had done toward 
her; and her wish must have been heard, 
for as she raised her eyes, he stood there at 
her side, the sad feature about his mouth 
and his great honest eyes gazing wonder- 
ingly at her. She felt her purpose melt 
within her; he looked so good and so un- 
happy. Then again came the thought of 
her father and of her own wrong, and the 
bitterness again revived. 

“ Go away,” cried she, in a voice half re- 
luctantly tender and half defiant. “Go 
away, I say; I don’t want to see you any 
more.” 

“T will,” he answered with a strange firm- 
ness. “I will do anything you bid me 
do.” 





He picked up his jacket which he had 
dropped on the ground, then turned slowly, 
gave her another long look, an infinitely sad 
and hopeless one, and went. Her bosom 
heaved violently—remorse, affection and filial 
duty wrestled desperately in her heart. 

“No, no,” she cried, “why do you go? 
I did not mean it so. I only wanted a 

He paused and returned as deliberately 
as he had gone. 

Why should I dwell upon the days that 
followed—how her heart grew even more 
restless, how she would suddenly wake up 
at nights and see those large blue eyes sadly 
gazing at her, how by turns she would con- 
demn herself and him, and how she felt 
with bitter pain that she was growing away 
from those who had hitherto been nearest 
and dearest to her. And strange to say, 
this very isolation from her father made 
her cling only the more desperately to him. 
It seemed to her as if Bjarne had deliberate- 
ly thrown her off; that she herself had been 
the one who took the first step had hardly 
occurred to her. Alas, her gnef was as ir- 
rational as her love. By what strange devi- 
ous process of reasoning these convictions 
became settled in her mind, it is difficult to 
tell. It is sufficient to know that she was a 
woman and that she loved. She even knew 
herself that she was irrational, and this very 
sense drew her more hopelessly into the 
maze of the labyrinth from which she saw 
no escape. 

His visits were as regular as those of the 
sun. She knew that there was only a word 
of hers needed to banish him from her 
presence forever. And how many times 
did she not resolve to speak that word ? 
But the word was never spoken. At times 
acompany of the lads from the valley 
would come to spend a merry evening at 


the saeter; but she heeded them not, and* 


they soon disappeared. Thus the summer 
went amid passing moods of joy and sor- 
row. She had long known that he loved 
her, and when at last his slow confession 
came, it added nothing to her happiness ; it 
only increased her fears for the future. They 
laid many plans together in those days ; but 
winter came as a surprise to both, the cattle 
were removed from the mountains, and they 
were again separated. 

Bjarne Blakstad looked long and wistful- 
ly at his daughter that morning, when he 
came to bring her home. She wore no 
more rings and brooches, and it was this 
which excited Bjarne’s suspicion that every- 
thing was not right with her. Formerly he 
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was displeased because she wore too many; 
now he grumbled because she wore none. 


II. 


THE winter was half gone; and in all this 
time Brita had hardly once seen Halvard. 
Yes, once,—it was Christmas-day,—she had 
ventured to peep over to his pew in the 
church, and had seen him, sitting at his 


father’s side, and gazing vacantly out into | 


the empty space; but as he had caught her 
glance, he had blushed, and began eagerly 
to turn the leaves of his hymn-book. 
troubled her that he made no effort to see 


her; many an evening she had walked alone | 


down at the river-side, hoping that he might 
come; but it was all in vain. She could 
not but believe that his father must have 
made some discovery, and that he was 
watched. In the meantime the black cloud 
thickened over her head; for a secret gnawed 
at the very roots of her heart. It was a 
time of terrible suspense and suffering— 
such as a man never knows, such as only a 
woman can endure. It was almost a relief 
when the cloud burst, and the storm broke 
loose, as presently it did. 

One Sunday, early in April, Bjarne did 
not return at the usual hour from church. 
His daughters waited in vain for him with 


the dinner, and at last began to grow un- | 


easy. It was not his habit to keep irregular 
hours. There was a great excitement in the 
valley just then; the America-fever had 
broken out. A large vessel was lying out in 
the fjord, ready to take the emigrants away; 
and there was hardly a family that did not 
mourn the loss of some brave-hearted son, 
or of some fair and cherished daughter. 
The old folks, of course, had to remain be- 
hind; and when the children were gone, 
what was there left for them but to lie down 
‘and die? America was to them as distant 
as if it were on another planet. The fam- 
ily feeling, too, has ever been strong in the 
Norseman’s breast ; he lives for his children, 
and seems to live his life over again in them. 
It is his greatest pride to be able to trace 
his blood back into the days of Sverre and St. 
Olaf, and with the same confidence he ex- 
pects to see his race spread into the future 
in the same soil where once it has struck 
root. Then comes the storm from the 
Western seas, wrestles with the sturdy trunk, 
and breaks it; and the shattered branches 
fly to all the four corners of the heavens. 
No wonder, then, like a tree that has lost its 
crown, his strength is broken and he expects 
but to smoulder into the earth and die. 


| 
| 


Bjarne Blakstad, like the sturdy old patriot 
that he was, had always fiercely denounced 
the America rage; and it was now the hope 
of his daughters that, perhaps, he had stayed 


| behind to remind the restless ones among 
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| 
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It | 


the youth of their duty toward their land, 
or to frighten some bold emigration agent 
who might have been too loud in his dec- 
lamations. But it was already eight o’clock 
and Bjarne was not yet to be seen. The 
night was dark and stormy; a cold sleet 
fiercely lashed the window-panes, and the 
wind roared in the chimney. Grimhild, the 
younger sister, ran restlessly out and in and 
slammed the door after her. Brita sat 
tightly pressed up against the wall in the 
darkest corner of the room. Every time 
the wind shook the house she started up; 
then again seated herself and shuddered. 
Dark forebodings filled her soul. 

At last,—the clock had just struck ten, — 
there was a noise heard in the outer hall. 
Grimhild sprang to the door and tore it 
open. A tall, stooping figure entered, and 
by the dress she at once recognized her 
father. 

“Good God,” cried she, and ran up to 
him. 

“ Go away, child,” muttered he, in a voice 
that sounded strangely unfamiliar, and he 
pushed her roughly away. For a moment 


| he stood still, then stalked up to the table, 





and, with a heavy thump, dropped down 
into a chair. There he remained with his 
elbows resting on his knees, and absently 
staring on the floor. His long hair hung in 
wet tangles down over his face, and the 
wrinkles about his mouth seemed deeper 
and fiercer than usual. Now and then he 
sighed, or gave vent to a deep groan. Ina 
while his eyes began to wander uneasily 
about the room; and as they reached the 
corner where Brita was sitting, he suddenly 
darted up, as if stung by something poison- 
ous, seized a brand from the hearth, and 
rushed toward her. 

“ Tell me I did not see it,” he broke forth 
in a hoarse whisper, seizing her by the arm 
and thrusting the burning brand close up 
to her face. “Tell me it is a lie—a black, 
poisonous lie.” 

She raised her eyes slowly to his and 
gazed steadfastly in his face. “Ah,” he 
continued in the same terrible voice, “it 
was what I told them down there at the 
church—a lie—an infernal lie. And I drew 
blood—blood, I say—I did—from the slan- 
derer’s heart. Ha, ha, ha! What a lusty 
sprawl that was!” 
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The color came and departed from Brita’s | 
cheeks. And still she was strangely self- 
possessed. She even wondered at her own 
calmness. Alas, she did not know that it 
was a calmness that is more terrible than 
pain, the corpse of a forlorn and hopeless 
heart. 

“ Child,” continued Bjarne, and his voice 
assumed a more natural tone, “why dost 
thou not speak? They have lied about 
thee, child, because thou art fair, they have 
envied thee.” Then, almost imploringly, 
“ Open thy mouth, Brita, and tell thy father 
that thou art pure—pure as the snow, child 
—my own—my beautiful child.” 

There was a long and painful pause, in 
which the crackling of the brand, and the 
heavy breathing of the old man were the 
only sounds to break the silence. Pale like 
a marble image stood she before him; no 
word of excuse, no prayer for forgiveness 
escaped her; only a convulsive quivering 
of the lips betrayed the life that struggled 
within her. With every moment the hope 
died in Bjarne’s bosom. His visage was 
fearful to behold. Terror and fierce indom- 
itable hatred had grimly distorted his feat- 
ures, and his eyes burned like fire-coals 
beneath the bushy brow. 

“ Harlot,” he shrieked, “ harlot!” 

A cold gust of wind swept through the 
room. The windows shook, the doors flew 
open, as if touched by a strong invisible 
hand—and the old man stood alone, hold- 
ing the flickering brand above his head. 

It was after midnight, the wind had 
abated, but the snow still fell, thick and 
silent, burying paths and fences under its 
cold white mantle. Onward she fled— 
onward and ever onward. And whither, 
she knew not. A cold numbness had chill- 
ed her senses, but still her feet drove her 
irresistibly onward. A dark current seem- 
ed to have seized her, she only felt that she 
was adrift, and she cared not whither it bore 
her. In spite of the stifling dullness which 
oppressed her, her body seemed as light as 
air. At last-—she knew not where,—she 
heard the roar of the sea, resounding in her 
ears, a genial warmth thawed the numbness 
of her senses, and she floated joyfully 
among the clouds—among golden, sun- 
bathed clouds. When she opened her eyes, 
she found herself lying in a comfortable 
bed, and a young woman with a kind moth- 
erly face was sitting at her side. It was all 


like a dream, and she made no effort to 
account for what appeared so strange and 





unaccountable. 


What she afterward heard was that a 
fisherman had found her in a snow-drift on 
the strand, and that he had carried her 
home to his cottage and had given her over 
to the charge of his wife. This was the 
second day since her arrival. They knew 
who she was, but had kept the doors locked 
and had told no one that she was there. 
She heard the story of the good woman 
without emotion; it seemed an intolerable 
effort to think. But on the third day, when 
her child was born, her mind was suddenly 
aroused from its lethargy, and she calmly 
matured her plans; and for the child’s sake 
she resolved to live and to act. That same 
evening there came a little boy with a bun- 
dle for her. She opened it and found there- 
in the clothes she had left behind, and— 
her brooches. She knew that it was her 
sister who had sent them; then there was 
one who still thought of her with affection. 
And yet her first impulse was to send it all 
back, or to throw it into the ocean; but she 
looked at her child and forbore. 

A week passed, and Brita recovered. Of 
Halvard she had heard nothing. One 
night, as she lay in a half doze, she thought 
she had seen a pale, frightened face pressed 
up against the window-pane, and staring 
fixedly at her and her child; but, after all. 
it might have been merely a dream. For 
her fevered fancy had in these last days 
frequently beguiled her into similar visions. 
She often thought of him, but, strangely 
enough, no more with bitterness, but with 
pity. Had he been strong enough to be 
wicked, she could have hated him, but he 
was weak, and she pitied him. Then it was 
that, one evening, as she heard that the Amer- 
ican vessel was to sail at daybreak, she took 
her little boy and wrapped him carefully in 
her own clothes, bade farewell to the good 
fisherman and his wife, and walked alone 
down to the strand. Huge clouds of fan- 
tastic shapes chased each other desperately 
along the horizon, and now and then the 
slender new moon glanced forth from the 
deep blue gulfs between. She chose a boat 
at random and was about to unmoor it, 
when she saw the figure of a man tread 
carefully over the stones and hesitatingly 
approach her. 

“ Brita,” came in a whisper from the 
strand. 

“ Who's there?” 

“Ttis I. Father knows it all, and he has 
nearly killed me; and mother, too.” 

“ Is that what you have come to tell me?” 

“ No, I would like to help you some. I 
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have been trying to see you these many 
days.” And he stepped close up to the 
boat. 

“ Thank you; I need no help.” 

«“ But, Bnta,” implored he, “I have sold 
my gun and my dog, and everything I had, 
and this is what I have got for it.” He 
stretched out his hand and reached her a red 
handkerchief with something heavy bound up 
in a corner. She took it mechanically, held 
it in her hand for a moment, then flung it 
far out into the water. A smile of profound 
contempt and pity passed over her counte- 
nance. 

“ Farewell, Halvard,” said she, calmly, 
and pushed the boat into the water. 

“ But, Brita,” cried he in despair, “ what 
would you have me do?” 

She lifted the child in her arms, then 
pointed to the vacant seat at her side. He 
understood what she meant, and stood for a 
moment wavering. Suddenly, he covered 
his face with his hands and burst into tears. 
Within half an hour, Brita boarded the ves- 
sel, and as the first red stripe of the dawn 
illumined the horizon, the wind filled the 
sails, and the ship glided westward toward 
that land where there is a home for them 
whom love and misfortune have exiled. 

It was a long and wearisome voyage. 
There was an old English clergyman on 
board, who collected curiosities; to him she 
sold her rings and brooches, and thereby 
obtained more than sufficient money to pay 
her passage. She hardly spoke to any one 
except her child. Those of her fellow-parish- 
ioners who knew her, and perhaps guessed 
her history, kept aloof from her, and she was 
grateful to them that they did. From morn- 
ing till night, she sat in a corner between a 
pile of deck freight and the kitchen skylight, 
and gazed at her little boy who was lying 
in her lap. All her hope, her future, and 
her life were in him. For herself, she had 
ceased to hope. 

“ 1 can give thee no fatherland, my child,” 
she said to him. “Thou shalt never know 
the name of him who gave thee life. Thou 
and I, we shall struggle together, and, as 
true as there is a God above, who sees us, 
he will not leave either of us to perish. But 
let us ask no question, child, about that 
which is past. Thou shalt grow and be 
strong, and thy mother must grow with 
thee.” 

During the third week of the voyage, the 
English clergyman baptized the boy, and 
she called him Thomas, after the day in the 
almanac on which he was born. He should 


never know that Norway had been his 
mother’s home; therefore she would give him 
no name which might betray his race. One 
morning, early in the month of June, they 
hailed land, and the great New World lay 
before her. 


Ill. 


Why should I speak of the ceaseless care, 
the suffering, and the hard toil, which made 
the first months of Brita’s life on this conti- 
nent a mere continued struggle for exist- 
ence? ‘They are familiar to every emigrant 
who has come here with a brave heart and 
an empty purse. Suffice it to say that at 
the end of the second month, she succeeded 
in obtaining service as milkmaid with a 
family in the neighborhood of New York. 
With the linguistic talent peculiar to her 
people, she soon learned the English lan- 
guage and even spoke it well. From her 
countrymen, she kept as far away as pos- 
sible, not for her own sake, but for that of 
her boy; for he was to grow great and 
strong, and the knowledge of his birth 
might shatter his strength and break his 
courage. For the same reason she also ex- 
changed her picturesque Norse costume for 
that of the people among whom she was 
living. She went commonly by the name of 
Mrs. Brita, which, pronounced in the Eng- 
lish way, sounded very much like Mrs. Bright, 
and this at last became the name by which 
she was known in the neighborhood. 

Thus five years passed; then there was a 
great rage for emigrating to the far West, 
and Brita, with many others, started for 
Chicago. There she arrived in the year 
1852, and took up her lodgings with an 
Irish widow, who was living in a little cot- 
tage in what was then termed the outskirts 
of the city. Those who saw her in those 
days, going about the lumber yards and 
domg a man’s work, would hardly have 
recognized in her the merry Glitter-Brita, 
who in times of old trod the spring-dance 
so gaily in the well-lighted halls of the Blak- 
stad mansion. And, indeed, she was sadly 
changed! Her features had all become 
sharper, and the firm lines about her mouth 
expressed severity, almost sternness. Her 
clear blue eyes seemed to have grown larger, 
and their glance betrayed secret, ever-watch- 
ful care. Only her yellow hair had resisted 
the force of time and sorrow ; for it still fell 
in rich and heavy folds over a smooth white 
forehead. She was, indeed, half ashamed 
of it, and often took pains to force it into a 
sober, matronly hood. Only at nights, when 
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she sat alone talking with her boy, she 


would allow it to escape from its prison; | 


and he would laugh and play with it, and in 
his child’s way even wonder at the contrast 
between her stern face and her youthful, 
maidenly tresses. 

This Thomas, her son, was a strange child. 
He had a Norseman’s taste for the fabulous 
and fantastic, and although he never heard 
a tale of Necken or the Hulder, he would 
often startle his mother by the most fanciful 
combinations of imagined events, and by 
bolder personifications than ever sprung from 
the legendary soil of the Norseland. She 
always took care to check him whenever he 
indulged in these imaginary flights, and he 
at last came to look upon them as something 
wrong and sinful. The boy, as he grew up, 
often strikingly reminded her of her father, 
as, indeed, he seemed to have inherited 
more from her own than from Halvard’s 
race. Only the bright flaxen hair and his 
square, somewhat clumsy, stature might have 
told him to be the latter’s child. He had a 
hot temper, and often distressed his mother 
by his stubbornness; and then there would 
come a great burst of repentance after- 
ward, which distressed her still more. 
For she was afraid it might be a sign of 
weakness. “And strong he must be,” said 
she to herself, “ strong enough to overcome 
all resistance, and to conquer a great name 
for himself, strong enough to bless a mother 
who brought him into the world nameless.” 

Strange to say, much as she loved this 
child, she seldom caressed him. It was a 
penance she had imposed upon herself to 
atone for her guilt. Only at times, when 
she had been sitting up late, and her eyes 
would fall, as it were, by accident upon the 
little face on the pillow, with the sweet un- 
consciousness of sleep resting upon it like 
a soft, invisible veil, would she suddenly 
throw herself down over him, kiss him, and 
whisper tender names in his ear, while her 
tears fell hot and fast on his yellow hair and 
his rosy countenance. Then the child would 
dream that he was sailing aloft over shining 
forests, and that his mother, beaming with all 
the beauty of her lost youth, flew before him, 
showering golden flowers on his path. 
These were the happiest moments of Brita’s 
joyless life, but even these were not un- 
mixed with bitterness; for into the midst of 
her joy would steal a shy anxious thought, 
a thought which was the more terrible be- 
cause it came so stealthily, so soft-footed 
and unbidden. Had not this child been 


given her as a punishment for her guilt? 








Had she then a right to turn God’s scourge 
into a blessing? Did she give to God “that 
which belongeth unto God,” as long as all 
her hopes, her thoughts, and her whole be- 
ing revolved about this one earthly thing, 
her son, the child of her sorrow? She was 
not a nature to shrink from grave questions; 
no, she met them boldly, when once they 
were there, wrestled fiercely with them, was 
defeated, and again with a martyr’s zeal rose 
to renew the combat. God had himself 
sent her this perplexing doubt and it was 
her duty to bear his burden. Thus ran 
Brita’s reasoning. In the meanwhile the 
years slipped by, and great changes were 
wrought in the world about her. 

The few hundred dollars which Brita had 
been able to save, during the first three 
years of her stay in Chicago, she had invest- 
ed ina piece of land. In the meanwhile the 
city had grown, and in the year 1859 she was 
offered five thousand dollars for her lot; 
this offer she accepted and again bought a 
small piece of property at a short distance 
from the city. The boy had since his eighth 
year attended the public school, and had 
made astonishing progress. Every day 
when school was out, she would meet him 
at the gate, take him by the hand and lead 
him home. If any of the other boys dared 
to make sport of her, or to tease him for his 
dependence upon her, it was sure to cost 
that boy a black eye. He soon succeeded 
in establishing himself in the respect of his 
schoolmates, for he was the strongest boy 
of his own age, and ever ready to protect 
and defend the weak and _ defenseless. 
When Thomas Bright (for that was the 
name by which he was known) was fifteen 
years old he was offered a position as clerk 
in the office of a lumber-merchant, and with 
his mother’s consent he accepted it. He 
was a fine young lad now, large and well- 
knit, and with a clear and earnest counte- 
nance. In the evening he would bring 
home books to read, and as it had always 
been Brita’s habit to interest herself in what- 
ever interested him, she soon found herself 
studying and discussing with him things 
which had in former years been far beyond 
the horizon of her mind. She had at his 
request reluctantly given up her work in the 
lumber-yards, and now spent her days at 
home, busying herself with sewing and read- 
ing and such other things as women find to 
fill up a vacant hour. 

One evening, when Thomas was in his 
nineteenth year, he returned from his office 
with a graver face than usual, The mother’s 
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quick eye immediately saw that something | with God in prayer, until she thought that 


had agitated him, but she forbore to ask. 

“ Mother,” said he at last, “ who is my 
father? Is he dead or alive ?” 

“God is your father, my son,” answered 
she tremblingly. “If you love me, ask me 
no more.” 

“T do love you, mother,” he said, and 


| 


| 


gave her a grave look, in which she thought | 
| scrupulously mindful of his comfort, anxious- 


she detected a mingling of tenderness and re- 
proach. “ And it shall be as you have said.” 

It was the first time she had had reason 
to blush before him, and her emotion came 


near overwhelming her; but with a violent | 


effort she stifled it, and remained outwardly 
calm. He began pacing up and down the 
floor with his head bent and his hands on 
his back. It suddenly occurred to her that 
he was a grown man, and that she could no 


J 


even God had deserted her. Thus months 
passed and years, and the constant care and 
anxiety began to affect her health. She 
grew pale and nervous, and the slightest 
noise would annoy her. In the meanwhile, 
her manner toward the young man had be- 
come strangely altered, and he soon noticed 
it, although he forbore to speak. She was 


ly anticipated his wants, and observed to- 

ward him an ever vigilant consideration, as if 

he had been her master instead of her son. 
When Thomas was twenty-two years of 


| age, he was offered a partnership in his em- 


ployer’s business, and with every year his 


| prospects brightened. The sale of his moth- 


longer hold the same relation to him as his | 


supporter and protector. “ Alas,” thought 
she, “if God will but let me remain his 
mother, I shall bless and thank Him.” 

It was the first time this subject had been 
broached, and it gave rise to many a doubt 
and many a question in the anxious mother’s 
mind. Had she been right in concealing 
from him that which he might justly claim 
to know? What had been her motive in 
keeping him ignorant of his origin and of 
the land of his birth ? She had wished him 
to grow to the strength of manhood, un- 
conscious of guilt, so that he might bear his 
head upright, and look the world fearlessly 
in the face. And still, had there not in all 
this been a lurking thought of herself, a fear 
of losing his love, a desire to stand pure and 
perfect in his eye? She hardly dared to an- 
swer these questions, for, alas, she knew not 
that even our purest motives are but poorly 
able to bear a searching scrutiny. She be- 
gan to suspect that her whole course with 
her son had been wrong from the very be- 
ginning. Why had she not told him the 
stern truth, even if he should despise her for 
it, even if she should have to stand a blush- 
ing culprit in his presence? Often, when 
she heard his footsteps in the hall, as he re- 
turned from the work of the day, she would 
man herself up and the words hovered upon 
her ips: ‘Son, thou art a bastard born, a 
child of guilt, and thy mother is an outcast 
upon the earth.” But when she met those 
calm blue eyes of his, saw the unsuspecting 
frankness of his manner and the hopefulness 
with which he looked to the future, her 
womanly heart shrank from its duty, and she 
hastened out of the room, threw herself on 
her bed, and wept. Fiercely she wrestled 
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er’s property brought him a very handsome 
little fortune, which enabled him to build a 
fine and comfortable house in one of the 
best portions of the city. Thus their out- 


| ward circumstances were greatly improved, 


and of comfort and luxury Brita had all 
and more than she had ever desired ; but her 
health was broken down, and the physicians 
declared that a year of foreign travel and a 
continued residence in Italy might possibly 
restore her. At last, Thomas, too, began to 
urge her, until she finally yielded. It was on 
a bright morning in May that they both start- 


| ed for New York, and three days later they 








took the boat for Europe. What countries 

they were to visit they had hardly decided, 

but after a brief stay in England we find 

them again on a steamer bound for Norway. 
IV. 

Warm and gentle, as it is, June often 
comes to the fjord-valleys of Norway with 
the voice and the strength of a giant. The 
glaciers totter and groan, as if in anger at their 
own weakness, and send huge avalanches of 
stones and ice down into the valleys. The 
rivers swell and rush with vociferous brawl 
out over the mountain-sides, and a thousand 
tiny brooks join in the general clamor, and 
dance with noisy chatter over the moss- 
grown birch-roots. But later, when the 
struggle is at an end, and June has victori- 
ously seated herself upon her throne, her 
voice becomes more richly subdued and 
brings rest and comfort to the ear and to 
the troubled heart. It was while the month 
was in this latter mood that Brita and her 
son entered once more the valley whence, 
twenty-five years ago, they had fled. Many 
strange, turbulent emotions stirred the moth- 
er’s bosom, as she saw again the great snow- 
capped mountains, and the calm, green val- 
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ley, her childhood’s home, lying so snugly 
sheltered in their mighty embrace. Even 
Thomas’s breast was moved with vaguely 
sympathetic throbs, as this wondrous scene 
spread itself before him. They soon suc- 
ceeded in hiring a farm-house, about half 
an hour’s walk from Blakstad, and, accord- 
ing to Brita’s wish, established themselves 
there for the summer. She had known the 
people well, when she was young, but they 
never thought of identifying her with the 
merry maid, who had once startled the 
parish by her sudden flight; and she, al- 
though she longed to open her heart to 
them, let no word fall to betray her real 
character. Her conscience accused her of 
playing a false part, but for her son’s sake 
she kept silent. 

Then, one day,—it was the second Sunday 
after their arrival,—she rose early in the 
morning, and asked Thomas to accompany 
her on a walk up through the valley. There 
was Sabbath in the air; the soft breath of 
summer, laden with the perfume of fresh 
leaves and field-flowers, gently wafted into 
their faces. The sun glittered in the dewy 
grass, the crickets sung with a remote voice 
of wonder, and the air seemed to be half 
visible, and moved in trembling wavelets on 
the path before them. Resting on her son’s 
arm, Brita walked slowly up through the 
flowering meadows; she hardly knew whither 
her feet bore her, but her heart beat violent- 
ly, and she often was obliged to pause and 
press her hands against her bosom, as if to 
stay the turbulent emotions. 

“ You are not well, mother,” said the son. 
“Tt was imprudent in me to allow you to 
exert yourself in this way.” 

“ Let us sit down on this stone,” answered 
she. “Ishall soon be better. Do not look so 
anxiously at me. Indeed, I am not sick.” 

He spread his light summer coat on the 
stone and carefully seated her. She lifted 
her veil and raised her eyes to the large 
red-roofed mansion, whose dark outlines 
drew themselves dimly on the dusky back- 
ground of the pine forest. Was he still 
alive, he whose life-hope she had wrecked, 
he who had once driven her out into the 
night with all but a curse upon his lips? 
How would he receive her, if she were to 
return? Ah, she knew him, and she trem- 
bled at the very thought of meeting him. 
But was not the guilt hers? Could she de- 
part from this valley, could she die in peace, 
without having thrown herself at his feet 
and implored his forgiveness? And there, 
on the opposite side of the valley, lay the 





home of him who had been the cause of 
all her misery. What had been his fate, and 
did he still remember those long happy 
summer days, ah! so long, long ago? She 
had dared to ask no questions of the peo- 
ple with whom she lived, but now a sudden 
weakness had overtaken her, and she felt 
that to-day must decide her fate; she could 
no longer bear this torture of uncertainty. 
Thomas remained standing at her side and 
looked at her with anxiety and wonder. 
He knew that she had concealed many things 
from him, but whatever her reasons might 
be, he was confident that they were just 
and weighty. It was not for him to ques- 
tion her about what he might have no right 
to know. He felt as if he had never loved 
her as in this moment, when she seemed 
to be most in need of him, and an over- 
whelming tenderness took possession of his 
heart. He suddenly stooped down, took 
her pale, thin face between his hands and 
kissed her. The long pent-up emotion 
burst forth in a flood of tears; she buried 
her face in her lap and wept long and 
silently. Then the church-bells began to 
peal down in the valley, and the slow 
mighty sound floated calmly and solemnly 
up to them. How many long-forgotten 
memories of childhood and youth did they 
not wake in her bosom—memories of the 
time when the merry Glitter-Brita, decked 
with her shining brooches, wended her way 
to the church among the gaily-dressed lads 
and maidens of the parish ? 

A cluster of white-stemmed birches threw 
its shadow over the stone where the peni- 
tent mother was sitting, and the tall grass 
on both sides of the path nearly hid her 
from sight. Presently the church-folk began 
to appear, and Brita raised her head and 
drew the veil down her face. No one pas- 
sed without greeting the strangers, and the 
women and maidens, according to old 
fashion, stopped and courtesied. At last, 
there came an old white-haired man, lean- 
ing on the arm of a middle-aged woman. 
His whole figure was bent forward, and he 
often stopped and drew his breath heavily. 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” he said in a hoarse, broken 
voice, as he passed before them, “age is gain- 
ing on me fast. I can’t move about any 
more as of old. But to church I must this 
day. God help me! I have done much 
wrong and need to pray for forgiveness.” 

“You had better sit down and _ rest, 
father,” said the woman. “ Here isa stone, 
and the fine lady, I am sure, will allow a 
weak old man to sit down beside her.” 
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Thomas rose and made a sign to the old 
man to take his seat. 

“ O yes, yes,” he went on murmuring, as 
if talking to himself. “ Much wrong—much 
forgiveness. God help us all—miserable 
sinners. He who hateth not father and 
mother—and daughter is not worthy of me. 
O, yes—yes—God comfort us all. Help 
me up, Grimhild. I think I can move on 
again, now.” 

Thomas, of course, did not understand a 
word of what he said, but seeing that he 
wished to rise, he willingly offered his assist- 
ance, supported his arm and raised him up. 

“ Thanks to you, young man,” said the peas- 
ant. “And may God reward your kindness.” 

And the two, father and daughter, moved 
on, slowly and laboriously, as they had 
come. Thomas stood following them with 
his eyes, until a low, half-stifled moan sud- 
denly called him to his mother’s side. Her 
frame trembled violently. 

“ Mother, mother,” implored he, stooping 
over her, “ what has happened? Why are 
you no more yourself?” 

“Ah, my son, I can bear it no longer,” 
sobbed she. “God forgive me thou 
must know it all.” 

He sat down at her side and drew her 
closely up to him and she hid her face on 
his bosom. There was a long silence, only 
broken by the loud chirruping of the crickets. 

“ My son,” she began at last, still hiding 
her face, “ thou art a child of guilt.” 

“That has been no secret to me, mother,” 
answered he gravely and tenderly, “since I 
was old enough to know what guilt was.” 

She quickly raised her head, and a look 
of amazement, of joyous surprise, shone 
through the tears that veiled her eyes. 
She could read nothing but filial love and 
confidence in those grave, manly features, 
and she saw in that moment that all her 
doubts had been groundless, that her long 
prayerful struggle had been for naught. 

“I brought thee into the world nameless,” 
she whispered, “and thou hast no word of 
reproach for me?” 

“With God’s help, I am strong enough to 
conquer a name for myself, mother,” was his 
answer. 

It was the very words of her own secret 
wish, and upon his lips they sounded like a 
blessed assurance, like a miraculous fulfill- 
ment of her motherly prayer. 

“Still, another thing, my child,” she went 
on in a more confident voice. “ This is thy 
native land,—and the old man who was just 
sitting here at my side was — my father.” 











And there, in the shadow of the birch- 
trees, in the summer stillness of that hour, 
she told him the story of her love, of her 
flight, and of the misery of these long, toil- 
some five and twenty years. 

Late in the afternoon, Brita and her son 
were seen returning to the farm-house. A 
calm, subdued happiness beamed from the 
mother’s countenance; she was again at 
peace with the world and herself, and her 
heart was as light as in the days of her early 
youth. But her bodily strength had given 
out, and her limbs almost refused to support 
her. The strain upon her nerves and the 
constant effort had hitherto enabled her to 
keep up, but now, when that strain was re- 
moved, exhausted nature claimed its right. 
The next day, she could not leave her bed, 
and with every hour her strength failed. A 
physician was sent for. He gave medicine, 
but no hope. He shook his head gravely, 
as he went, and both mother and son knew 
what that meant. 

Toward evening, Bjarne Blakstad was sum- 
moned, and came at once. Thomas left 
the room, as the old man entered, and what 
passed in that hour between father and 
daughter, only God knows. When the door 
was again opened, Brita’s eyes shone with a 
strange brilliancy, and Bjarne lay on his 
knees before the bed, pressing her hand con- 
vulsively between both of his. 

“This is my son, father,” said she in a 
language which her son did not under- 
stand; and a faint smile of motherly pride 
and happiness flitted over her pale features. 
“T would give him to thee in return for 
what thou hast lost; but God has laid his 
future in another land.” 

Bjarne rose, grasped his grandson's 
hand, and pressed it; and two heavy tears 
ran down his furrowed cheeks. “ Alas,” 
murmured he, “my son, that we should 
meet thus.” 

There they stood, bound together by the 
bonds of blood, but, alas, there lay a world 
between them. 

All night they sat together at the dying 
woman’s bedside. Not a word was spoken. 
Toward morning, as the sun stole into the 
darkened chamber, Brita murmured their 
names, and they laid their hands in hers. 

“ God be praised,” whispered she, scarcely 
audibly, “I have found you both—my 
father, and my son.” A deep pallor spread 
over her countenance. She was dead. 

Two days later, when the body was laid 
out, Thomas stood alone in the room. The 
windows were covered with white sheets, 
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less countenance. Death had dealt gently 
with her, she seemed younger than ever be- 
fore, and her light wavy hair fell softly over 
the white forehead. 
middle-aged man, with a dull eye, and a 





and a subdued light fell upon the pale, life- | 


Then there came a | 


and began to sob violently. At last he 
| arose, took two steps toward the young man, 
| paused again, and departed silently as he 
had come. It was Halvard. 

Close under the wall of the little red- 
| painted church, they dug the grave; and a 


broad forehead, and timidly approached the | week later her father was laid to rest at his 


lonely mourner. He walked on tip-toe and 
his figure stooped heavily. For a long 
while he stood gazing at the dead body, 
then he knelt down at the foot of the coffin, 





daughter’s side. 
But the fresh winds blew over the Atlantic 


| and beckoned the son to new fields of labor 
| 


in the great land of the future. 


THE CITY OF GOOD-WILL. 


As through the wood I went, by rock and spring, 
And leopard-colored banks with bright moss 
furred, 
Careless as are the brooks, or birds that sing, 
Of any other song of brook or bird; 
Heeding my own sweet thoughts, and hearkening 
To voices which no ear hath ever heard; 
Through moss and leaf and flickering sunbeam, 
seeing 
A world which in my own mind had its being;— 


As thus I went, the pathway ceased in light: 
Aloft upon a jutting crag I stood, 
Beside a sudden torrent leaping white 
From out its lair within the darksome wood ; 
A sea of dazzling mist below the height 
Heaved silently; while on the solitude, 
From the deep bosom of an unseen valley, 
The sound of many bells broke musically. 


Slowly anon, like a wind-wasted cloud, 
The veil of vapor, lifting, rolled asunder ; 
And through its lucent edges pierced the proud 
Spires of a vast, dim city, shining under, 
Whose golden belfries, still more sweetly loud, 
Pealed forth, unmuffled, their harmonious 
thunder, 
Beneath a full, resplendent bow, which spanned 
With its swift arch all that enchanted land. 


The forest path had ceased: but there, beside 
The torrent tumbling sheer athwart the brown 
Crest of the crag, a stairway I descried, 
By many a vine-clad terrace winding down; 
And with the wild, white waters for my guide, 
I took that wondrous highway to the town, 
Past many a cottage hanging like a nest, 
Or bosomed in the mountain’s verdurous vest. 


So to the foot I came of that high hill; 
And on a lofty flower-wreathed gateway saw 
These sun-bright words: “THE City oF Goop- 
I .?? 


And through its welcoming portal went with 
awe. . 
On arch beyond high arch uprising still, 
read, “TRUTH IS OUR TRUST,” and 
““LovE Is Law.” 
Thus, flaming amid flowers, on every hand 
Were raised the written statutes of the land. 


| 
| 
| 
Bie 
| 
| 
| 


Strange yet familiar were the streets: I seemed 
Revisiting, upon a festal day, 

Some future London, or New York redeemed; 
So sweet a peace on all that city lay! 

And over all an air of gladness gleamed, 
Which never shone in Cheapside or Broad- 


A light, methought, which came not from the sky, 
But from the faces of the passers-by. 


I talked with some. They were a strong, fair race, 
Who wrought and trafficked without haste or 
din. 
| There is no prison-house in all the place; 
For to its wise inhabitants each sin 
| Reveals itself so subtiy in the face 
Unlighted by the heavenly beam within, 
And meets such looks of searching truth and pity, 
| That forth it goes, self-banished, from the city. 


Nor sovereignty nor servitude appears: 
Each in his place does simply what he can: 
No rank, but of the soul; but all careers 
Are free to all, to woman as to man, 
Of diverse gifts and attributes, yet peers 
Forever in the sacred social plan. 
All in their fitting labor find enjoyment, 
But deeds of love are still their best employment. 


Their busy life is like a river flowing 
Between broad banks of flower-embroidered 
leisure ; 
High thoughts attend their coming and their going, 
And sweet discourse is their immortal pleasure ; 
A wisely serious, joyous people, knowing 
The blessedness of love, beyond all measure ; 
Whose proudest wishes ever at the seat 
Of Justice wait, and kiss her shining feet. 





No sacrifice of soul and body’s health 
To Mammon or the passions’ direful furies ; 
Nor poor nor rich in that pure commonwealth, 
Nor any need of wrangling courts and juries. 
“Here good alone,” they said, “is done by stealth, 
And only evil thoughts are held in duress. 
Most blessed are they who labor most to bless, 
And happiest hearts reck not of happiness.”’ 


The needful laws, which in our lower state 
Protect the many and confound the few, 
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[he outward ties which, binding mate to mate, 
Constrain the false, and sometimes vex the true, 
liave here no place; where all subordinate 
All things to charity, 2s angels do, 
{nd men, through righteousness and reverence, 
\well in an age of second innocence. 


in faint winds borne, the soul of odorous balm, 
From gardens fountain-cooled, breathed every- 
where ; 
lusic, commingled with the jubilant psalm 
Of chiming golden bells, rose on the air; 
ind awful beauty gleamed in godlike calm, 
Where rangéd statues stood entranced and bare 
) pallid pedestals within the shades 
endless alabaster colonnades. 


| over all, with soaring porticoes, 

And pillared dome and glittering pinnacles,— 

cloud, or marble pure as sculptured snows,— 

And all its tuneful towers of marvelous bells, 

frozen beauty and divine repose, 

rhe phantasm of a vast cathedral swells. 

m far within the organ’s music pours, 
leep-toned as surges upon thunderous shores. 
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Ascends a thousand-voicéd chant sublime, 
By thrilling architrave and shivering column; 
And silver eloquence or golden rhyme, 
From living lips or treasured 
volume, 
Fills up the pauses of the chant, and stirs 
With joy the souls of countless worshipers. 


script and 


Their prayers—the aspirations of the heart; 

Their worship—good to man and thanks to 
Heaven ; 
Religion—no sad symbol set apart, 
Or fashion to be served one day in seven, 
lighting home and hearth and 

mart, 

A constant ray for guide and solace given. 

All who throng hither, ravished by its beauty, 

Go forth, diffusing it in daily duty. 


But, 


public 


Thereat I cried aloud: ‘O life elysian! 

O mortals! love and truth alone are good! 

Forsake the ways of falsehood and derision, 
And seek the holy paths of Brotherhood!" 

When, lo! at sound of my own voice the vision 
Vanished, and | was walking in the wood, 

Only in moss and leaf and sunbeam seeing 


iidst the organ’s sounding and the chime That brighter world which in my mind. had 
Of bells above, O strong, and clear, and solemn, being. 
mo 
THE MIRACLE OF LOURDES. 


Ir was toward the end of April of the 
present year that I found myself at the 

rine of Our Lady of Lourdes. I had come, 
not as a pilgrim, but as a wayfaring man, 
i chance traveler through the border land 
of France and Spain, bent on idle explora- 
tion. It was during the dull season; no 
pilgrims were to be seen, but the air was rife 
with rumors of mighty hordes that were 
coming from far and near,—from the north, 
and the east, and the west,—even from 
beyond the seas, when the summer _cam- 
paign should be open. The field was'clear 
for investigation, but there was a sense of 
incongruity in coming to a scene of pageants 
and finding no pageant there; as to an empty 


theater in the broad light of day, where tiers | 


of vacant boxes, and the row of extinct foot- 
lights, and the blank drop-curtain, strike a 
chill to all the senses and mock the imag- 
ination. I can only regret, therefore, that 
my visit there could not have been better 
timed. 

The little city of Lourdes lies nestling at 





the foot of the Pyrenees, at the opening of | 


several valleys, between the last undulations 
of the plains on the north, and the foot-hills 
of the great mountain range on the south. 


There is little of interest in the town itself, the | 


streets and houses of which are irregularly 
VoL. IX.—4 
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grouped around the base of an enormous 
isolated rock; and upon the top of this is 
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perched, like an eagle’s nest, a strong fort or | 
chateau of the olden time. At the foot of 
the rock, opposite the city, the river, called | 
the Gave, runs tumultuously by, and hastens 
west past the city of Pau, and further on to 
the great Ocean. 





THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


The Chateau of Lourdes,—almost im- | 
pregnable before the invention of artillery, — 
was long considered the key to this pass of 
the Pyrenees. A halo of sacred interest 
also hangs around it, through a strange le- | 
gend that comes down from the Middle Ages, 
finding record in the annals of the Christian 
church. It is related that Charlemagne, in 
a war against the infidels, had exhausted all | 
his efforts in the vain endeavor to take pos- 
session of the fortress; and at the moment 
when he was about to raise the siege, an | 
eagle, flying over the principal tower, let 
drop a magnificent fish that he had just 
caught in a neighboring lake. The chron- 
icler of this legend naively asked: ‘“ Was 
it because on that day the laws of the church 
prescribed abstinence, or was it because the 
fish was a Christian symbol, already popular 
at that epoch?” However it may be, the 
Saracen chief, Mirat, who then occupied the 
fort, saw therein a preternatural wonder, and 
was converted to the faith. “ It required,” 
continues the historian, “ nothing less than 
this miracle of Mirat’s, and his baptism, 
to cause the Chateau to enter into the do- 
main of Christianity.” The coat of arms of 
the city,—an eagle bearing a fish in his beak, | 
—bears faithful testimony to the truth of | 
this tradition. 

This ancient renown, however, is quite | 
overshadowed by the “ miraculous” events | 
which took place here in the winter of 1858. | 

| 


By way of introduction to these occurrences, 
it may not be amiss to recall to mind that, 
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some three years previously, the famous 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception had 
been launched from the Vatican, with a loud 
flourish of trumpets. This dogma,—wholly 
unsupported by Scripture authority,—taught 
that the Holy Virgin Mary, alone among 
all the descendants of Adam, was conceived 
without any taint of original sin, and was 


| born without sin—and to this was added the 


doctrine that all her subsequent life was 
spotless and sinless. This practical deifica- 
tion of the mother of Jesus was acquiesced 
in by most of the Catholic clergy, but did not 
produce the enthusiasm that had been ex- 


| pected. Among the mass of the laity it fell 


flat and kindled no emotion; hence the 
need of a “ miracle;” and if this miracle of 
Lourdes was not made to order, it was cer- 
tainly opportune. 

The historical statements here recorded 
are borrowed from a work that may be con- 


| sidered official—that is to say, it was written 


in the interest of the church, published 
under the sanction of the bishop of the dio- 
cese, and accompanied by a pastoral letter 
from the Pope, bestowing upon the book 
and its author the apostolic benediction. 
In short, it was written for the edification of 
200,000,000 faithful believers. 

The grotto, or rock cave, called Za Groth 
de Massabielle,—*“ massabielle ” signifying, in 
the patois of the country, “ old rocks,”—is sit- 
uated on the banks of the Gave, just outside 


| of the city. On the 11th day of February, 


1858, a young girl of fourteen years, named 
Bernadette Soubirous, the daughter of poor 
and ignorant parents, was sent out with her 
younger sister and another girl to gather 
dead wood and fagots for fuel. Her two 
companions had preceded her by a few mo- 
ments, and had partly filled their aprons with 
stickS gathered near these rocks, when they 
looked back and saw Bernadette on her 
knees in the attitude of prayer, looking in- 
tently into the cave. From the explanation 
she afterward gave, it appears that while 
her companions were engaged in their work 


| of gleaning, she heard a sound like that of a 


sudden gust of wind, but on looking around 


| and seeing that the poplars and bushes on 


the banks of the stream were still, she 
thought herself mistaken. She soon, how 
ever, heard again the same sound, though 
louder, and raising her head and looking 
toward the grotto, she cried out, or rather 
tried to utter a cry, which was instantly 
stifled in her throat. Frightened at what 
she had seen, she was seized with trembling 


| in all her limbs, and, staggering and nearly 
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THE MIRACLE 


fainting, dropped on her knees on the 
ground. 

That which had caused her such terror 
was an apparition of a woman of incompa- 
rable splendor (I follow here the language 
of the historian), standing at the entrance of 
the cave, and surrounded by an aureole of 
ineffable brightness; not like the piercing 
light of the sun, but rather like a bundle of 
rays softened by a gentle shade, which irre- 
sistibly attracted the gaze, and on which 
the eyes reposed with ecstatic delight. 

It was like the morning star—light in its true 
freshness. There was nothing vague or va- 
porous, however, in the apparition itself; it 
had none of the fugitive outlines of a fan- 
tastic vision; it was a living reality, a human 
form, which the eye judged to be palpable as 
though of flesh and bone, and which differed 
from an ordinary person only by its divine 
beauty and its surrounding halo. The figure 
was of medium height; it seemed young, 
and had all the grace of a maiden of twenty 
years The oval curve of the face was of 
infinite beauty ; the eyes were blue and of a 
softness which seemed to melt the hearts of 
every one who beheld them. 

The vestments, of an unknown tissue, were 
white as snow, and more magnificent in 
their simplicity than the resplendent costume 
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THE VISION OF 


of Solomon in all his glory. The long train- 
ing robe opened at the bottom, showing the 
bare feet, which rested on the rock, and on 
each foot blossomed the mystic rose of the 





color of gold. A long blue ceinture, tied at 
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the waist, hung in two bands reaching nearly 
to the feet; and a white veil fixed to the 
head, enveloping the shoulders and arms, 
and falling to the bottom of the robe, com- 
pleted the dress. A chaplet of pearl beads 
on a golden chain hung from the hands, 
which were fervently joined together. The 
apparition remained silent; but subsequent 
events, as well as its own words, “ attest 
that it was the Immaculate Virgin, the Very 
August and Very Holy Mary, the Mother of 
God.” 

Bernadette in her first stupor tried to make 
the sign of the cross, but had not the power 
to do so. The apparition smiled encour- 
agingly, and, with a mild gesture, which had 
the air of an omnipotent benediction, made 
herself the mystic sign. The child then fol- 
lowed with the same motion, and, being no 
longer affrighted, humbly recited,—while 
holding in her fingers the chaplet of beads, 
—the prayer: “I believe in God, I salute 
thee, Mary, full of grace;” and as she was 
closing with the words: “Glory to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost,” the luminous Virgin suddenly dis- 
appeared. This scene occupied about a 
quarter of an hour; not that Bernadette 
was at all conscious of the passing time, but 
the calculation is made from the circum- 
stance that she was able to count off in 
prayer five dozen beads on her chaplet. 

Her two companions, though near the 
cave, had seen nothing of the apparition, 
and knew nothing of it till Bernadette re 
lated the incident to them, when they at 
once became filled with fear and curiosity. 

On the following Sunday, Bernadette, in 
company with several other girls, made 
another visit to the grotto, when the same 
scene was repeated, she alone being able to 
see the apparition. The face of the clair- 
voyant seemed to be suddenly transfigured 
by ecstasy into something divine or angelic. 
She was no longer Bernadette. Her atti- 
tude, her slightest gestures, and her manner, 
for instance, when she made the sign of the 
cross, had a nobleness, a dignity, a grandeur 
that seemed to be more than human, 

The report of these proceedings spread 
with lightning rapidity through the city and 
surrounding country, and during the visits 
which the child afterward made to the 
grotto, she was followed by crowds of curi- 
Ous spectators. At the instigation of some 
of the visitors, she provided herself with 
pen, ink and paper for the purpose of 
having the apparition write her name and 
the object of her coming. “Ma Dame,” 
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said the child, “ if you have anything to com- 
municate to me, have the goodness to write 
who you are and what you desire.” The 
divine Virgin smiled, and said: “ What I 
have to say to you, I have no need to write; 
only do me the favor to come here every 
day for the next fortnight, and let others 
come also in crowds and religious proces- 
sions, for I wish to see all the world coming 
to me.” The vision then disappeared, leav- 
ing behind her the bright aureole with which 
she was surrounded, and which then faded 
away, little by little, and finally vanished 
altogether. 

It should be borne in mind that the ap- 
parition was at no time visible to any one 
but the clairvoyant, and that consequently 
the only testimony we have concerning the 
existence of the phantom is the word of this 
poor child, who is represented by the his- 
torian as being of a weak constitution, ig- 
norant, not knowing how to read or write, 
and who could not even speak French, her 
only language being the miserable patois of 
that part of France. 

At the next visit, the apparition was the 
first to speak. “ Bernadette,” said the divine 
Mother. “ Here I am,” answered the child. 
“T have a secret to impart to you, which 
you are never to repeat to any one; do you 
promise?” “I promise,” said Bernadette, 
and the secret was then communicated to 
her. “And now, my child,” continued the 
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Virgin, “ go, go and tell the priests that | 
wish them to build a chapel here in my 
honor,” and then she vanished. 

On a subsequent occasion, when Berna- 
dette was praying before the grotto, sur- 
rounded by an innumerable multitude ot 
people, the figure again appeared and ad 
dressed the child as follows: “ Go now and 
drink and wash at the fountain, and eat of 
the herb that is growing by the side of it;” 
at the same time pointing to a spot on the 
right side of the cave, where nothing was to 
be seen but dry earth and a few tufts of 
grass. 

Bernadette approached the place on her 
knees, and, following a sign made by the 
Virgin, scratched the soil with her hands and 
made a small cavity. This immediately be 
came moist, and afterward filled with water 
The girl drank of it, and washed in it, and 
ate of the plant, as commanded. 

The water soon increased in volume, and 
trickled down toward the crowd, in a small 
stream of the size of a straw. This phe- 
nomenon, which was at once hailed as a 
miracle, caused a profound emotion among 
the simple people, who pressed eagerly for- 
ward to catch sight of the sacred water, and 
to touch and taste it. 

By way of digression, it may be stated, 
that this phenomenon has a ready solution 
in the belief that a spring or mountain rill 
had existed there from time immemorial— 
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(whether it was known or not by those en- 
gaged in this scheme, has never been prov- 
en)—that it had a subterranean passage be- 
neath the rocks into the nver Gave, but 
that it came so near the surface in the cave, 
that the slight displacement of the earth by 
the young girl was sufficient to give the cur- 
rent a new turn and bring it above ground. 
his theory is strengthened by the fact that 
the orifice in the crevice of the rock has 
vradually become enlarged by the wearing 


way of the earth, until now the flow of | 


water forms a very considerable stream, 
discharging many hundred gallons daily. 
(here is nothing in the water itself,—either 
in its taste or appearance,—to distinguish it 


on a similar day, the divine messenger of 
the Annunciation had descended, she again 
joined them with fervor, and looking to 
Heaven, pronounced these words: 


“Zam the Immaculate Conception /” 


She then disappeared, while the church 
again, by a wonderful coincidence, was sing- 
ing: 

“O, Gloriosa Virginum, 

Sublimis inter Sidera!”’ 
vexed 
which 


The civil authorities were much 
and embarrassed by these scenes, 


they denounced as scandalous and _blas- 


rom ordinary spring or brook-water; nor | 


us Chemistry been able to detect in it any 
extraordinary properties. 
lhe time had now come when these 
nifestations were to reach their climax. 
Bernadette, with an immense crowd, again 
proached the grotto. It was the anniver- 
sary of the day when the angel Gabriel 


eared to the Virgin of Nazareth, and | 


luted her in the name of the Lord. 
iurch was celebrating the féte of the An- 
nunciation. As soon as Bernadette fell upon 
er knees, the apparition stood before her 
more glorious and resplendent than ever, 
urrounded by a halo of ineffable splendor ; 


The | 


was like the eternal glory of absolute | 


peace. Bernadette, in ecstasy, had forgotten 

e earth in presence of this spotless beauty. 

“OQ Ma Dame,” she cried, “tell me, I 
pray thee, who thou art, and what is thy 
name ?” 

rhe royal apparition smiled, but gave no 
answer. ‘The churches were at that moment 
singing the anthem, “ Sancta et immacula 
lirginitas,” etc., but Bernadette heard not 
these distant voices, these profound har- 
monies, 

She again prayed, “O Ma Dame, have 
the goodness to tell me who thou art, and 
what is thy name.” The apparition became 
more and more radiant, though still keeping 
silence; but, by a strange coincidence, the 
universal heart of the church was at that 
very instant making the earth resound with 
the chant: “Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dom- 
inus tecum ; benedicta tu in muleribus.” 

“O Ma Dame,” cried the child, “ tell me, 
| beseech thee, who thou art, and what is 
thy name?” 

At this last prayer, the apparition unclasp- 
ed her hands, letting the chaplet of beads 
fall upon her right arm; then raising her 
two hands toward the eternal region, whence, 





phemous, and finally issued an order forbid- 
ding all persons trespassing upon the pre- 
cincts of the grotto, the violation of the 
order being punishable by heavy fines. 
Barriers were erected to restrain the poor 
deluded devotees, and a posse of police and 


gens @armes was stationed there day and 


night to preserve order. The public author- 
ities showed but slight knowledge of the 
workings of human nature. It is not so easy 
to deal with superstition ; it yields to no in- 
fluences; to reason with it is like whipping 
the fog, to ridicule it is not much better, but 
to oppose it by force is only to give it addi- 
tional strength by raising the cry of persecu- 
tion. And so it proved in this case. Two 
or three days of distressing refusal of pil- 
grims, who had come from far, in the last 


| stage of despair, to partake of the water and 


be healed of their infirmities,—a few cases 
of desperate trespass and consequent fines,— 
these were enough to rouse the excited mob 
to fury; the barriers were scaled and then 
demolished, and the reign of “ persecution” 
was ended. The authorities tacitly confessed 
themselves thwarted, and quickly yielded to 
the popular will. 

The rest is soon told. Bernadette, through 
whose hallucination these strange scenes 
were enacted, has become a Sister of Chari- 
ty, and is residing in a religious house at 
Nevers. ‘There is little doubt that, at first, 
the delusion was real, for it is not uncom- 
mon for superstitious people of a certain 
temperament to imagine they see ghosts or 
phantoms or specters; nor is it strange that 
her delusion took a religious turn, as it is 
now known that for two or three weeks pre- 
vious to these occurrences, she was under- 
going special instructions at a nunnery, pre- 
paratory to her first communion; and it is 
more than probable that the Virgin Mary 
and the Immaculate Conception formed the 
burden of these instructions. 

But at the subsequent stages, there is no 
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doubt whatever that she was employed as a 
not unwilling instrument for the carrying out 
of a monstrous fraud, by, or with the con- 
nivance of, those high in authority in the 
church. ‘There are good reasons for this 
belief. First, the curious coincidences above 
cited; second, the sudden seclusion of the 
whole body of the clergy,—and their name 
is legion,—who, from the very day of the 
first sight of the vision, disappeared from the 
streets and from all public places, except the 
churches, dy order of the bishop, and were 
forbidden to visit the grotto or to hold com- 
munication with any of the devotees. 
is claimed to have been only an act of pru- 
dence, but it proves too much; it showed 
not merely prudence, but prescience also, on 
the part of the bishop. He must have 
known that something unusual was in pro- 


cess of development, or so extreme an order | 


would never have been given. 

The wishes of the Virgin, as revealed to 
Bernadette, have been carried out in a most 
magnificent manner. The grotto and the 
adjacent land have been purchased by the 
bishop, a gorgeous church has been built 
out of the contributions of the faithful, at an 
expense of some two millions of francs, and 


pilgrims come in myriads from all parts of | 


the earth to the grotto, for prayer and con- 
secration, and to partake of the miraculous 
water of the fountain. 

The cures that are claimed to have been 





This | 





wrought by the water, in conjunction with | 


the exercise of faith and with the devout 
worship of the Virgin, are certainly remark- 
able. A long row of canes and crutches 
hung across the front of the cave,—left there 
by those who had been healed, and now 
have no further use for them,—is a formida- 
ble witness to the reality of the cures. But 
these cases of sudden healing are perhaps 
no more wonderful than thousands of similar 
ones placed on record for centuries past; 
and also by such men as Dr. Brown-Séquard, 
Professor Hughes Bennett of Edinboro’, 
and others, of our own time—cases where a 
lively imagination, excited by some peculiar 
circumstances, has produced upon the pa- 
tient an almost magical effect; and yet these 
savants have never thought it worth while 
to go upon the house-tops and raise the cry 
of “ miracle.” 

The Church, however, is not so faithless. 
After the first excitement, caused by these 
events, had partially subsided, the bishop of 
the diocese appointed a commission to 
examine and report upon the reality of the 
apparition and miracles; and this body 


was composed exclusively of ecclesiastics— 
for the obvious reason that the clergy alone 
are competent to deal with things supernat- 
ural! ‘The report was strongly affirmative, 
and the bishop, in his official capacity, or- 
dained as follows : 

“In view of the favorable report presented 
to us by the episcopal commission ; consid- 
ering that the fact of the Apparition can 
be explained only upon the supposition of a 
supernatural cause, attributable to the Author 
of grace and the God of nature; and after 
having invoked the light of the Holy Spirit 
and the assistange of the Very Holy Virgin; 

“We declare, as our judgment, that the 
Immaculate Mary, Mother of God, really 
appeared to Bernadette Soubirous, on the 
11th of February, 1858, and following days, 
to the number of eighteen times, in the 
Grotto of Massabielle, near the city of 
Lourdes; that this Apparition was possessed 
of all the characteristics of truth, and that 
the faithful are warranted in believing it a 
reality. 

“We humbly submit our judgment to the 
judgment of the Sovereign Pontiff, who is 
charged with the control of the Church Uni- 
versal,” 

The Pope had no reluctance in confirm- 
ing the judgment; the Church accepts the 
responsibility; and the Immaculate Con- 
ception, now installed in marble at the open- 
ing of the grotto, will there hold high court, 
in perpetuity, under the name and title of 
“OUR LADY OF LOURDES.” 


Apropos of miracles, I will here close 


| with a legend,—culled from the annals of a 


| 
| 


by-gone age,—which will serve to show how 
complacent and accessible the Blessed Virgin 
is, whenever a miracle is wanted for a pur- 


pose. 


At a certain epoch, in the good old me- 


| dizeval times,—so runs the legend,—when 


| fall into disfavor with his bishop. 





the place now known as Perpignan was but 
a rustic village, that small parish was pre- 
sided over by a curé, who had managed to 
The latter 
often had occasion to chide him for his in- 
attention to the cure of souls under his 
charge, always closing his reproofs with the 
apostolic doctrine that “ faith without works 
is dead.” This last remark finally had its 
effect upon the priest, who earnestly set to 
work to redeem his character and regain the 
confidence of his superior. He betook him- 
self to fasting and prayer, meditating in the 
night-watches, and watering his couch with 
tears. At last, his resolution was taken, and 
he only awaited an opportunity to carry into 
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efiect his ambitious project, which was | 


nothing less than the working of a miracle, 
and “the converting of his parish into the 
scene of many mighty pilgrimages. 

Near by the village, in a sequestered 
. place, was a small field, occupied as a past- 


ure for a cow, which was watched over by a | 


simple boy of lazy intellect—one of those 


rare beings whom Longfellow somewhere | 
describes as troubled with a chronic suspen- | 


sion of the mental faculties. 

His drowsy mind found a sympathetic 
friend in his own well-fed body, and when 
satisfied that his gentle charge was doing 
well, he was wont to roll upon the turf, and 
go to sleep. 

his season of the boy’s repose was the 
priest's opportunity. Taking with him a 
handful of salt, he approached the docile 
cow, and, by scattering here and there a few 
grains, allured her to a certain spot where 
the sod had been recently removed, and 
there deposited the remainder upon the 
ground. The next day, and for several suc- 
ceeding days, he repeated this operation, 
taking pains each time to remove some of 
the earth before placing the salt in the ex- 
cavated place, until at last the cavity becanfe 
so deep that the animal was obliged to drop 


down upon her knees in order to reach the 


coveted salt with her tongue. When he had 
brought her to this stage of her education, 
he contrived in some way to rouse the sleep- 
er, without himself being seen. The lad, on 
awaking, caught sight of the beast on her 
knees, apparently in the act of devotion and 
kissing the earth with pious effusion. 
Overcome by excitement, he bounded off 
toward home, and with shouts and wild 
gesticulations roused the whole village,— 
men, women and children,—who came run- 
ning with him to the scene of operations. 
The shout, “a miracle,” “a miracle,” was 
instantly raised, and passed from mouth to 
mouth till the whole country round about 
resounded with it. The curé was soon upon 
the ground, and, as may be supposed, was 
quite equal to the gravity of the occasion. 
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He ordered the earth to be excavated, and 
what was their astonishment to find, a few 
inches below the surface, a leaden statuette 


| of the Virgin Mary, of about a cubit’s 


length! This was carefully exhumed ; and, 


| a procession having been formed, it was 


borne in great pomp to the humble village 
church, where it was placed upon the altar. 

The following morning, at the first sound 
of the Angelus,—the morning bell for prayer, 
—the whole village came hastening to pay 
their respects to the new-found Virgin, but 
on entering the church, it was discovered 
that the image had mysteriously disappeared. 
Their first thought was of the pasture, and 
hastening thither, strange to say, there they 
found the cow, which had just been turned 
out for the day, again prostrate upon her 
knees, over the same place. On re-opening 
the earth, the statuette was there seen repos- 
ing in the same position as before. ‘The 
people were about to disinter it again, when 
the curé interposed and arrested their work, 
telling his simple flock that he looked upon 
the miraculous return of the image to its 
former resting-place as a happy omen, and 
that it might be interpreted as the expressed 
wish of the Holy Mother that a chapel 
should be built in her honor, upon that very 
spot, to which pilgrims from all quarters 
might resort to do her reverence, 

The bishop’s sanction was sought and ob- 
tained; funds poured in from rich and poor; 
the chapel was built; and the-leaden Virgin 
was placed upon the altar, whence, for 
many a year, she dispensed her favors and 
miraculous cures to the devoted pilgrims who 
came to her shrine. Thus the enterprising 
curé managed to redeem his character; and 
the amiable bishop, seeing such proofs of 
faith united to works, could no longer find 
it in his heart to chide the priest who had so 
successfully wrought the miracle of the cow. 

And now, in comparing this miracle with 
that of the Grotto of Lourdes, can it be 
said that we, of the nineteenth century, have 
made much improvement upon the sharp- 
witted curé of the Middle Ages ? 
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¢ ROSE AND PACED THE SILKEN FLOOR, AS IF IN MAD CAPRICE, 
PAUSED, AND FROM THE EMPRESS CHANGED TO IMPROVISATRICE. 


SHE sat in Philip’s vacant chair, 

And pondered long her doubtful way ; 
And, in her impotent despair, 

Lifted her longing eyes to pray, 
When on a shelf, far up, and bare, 


She saw an ancient volume lie; 
And straight her rising thought was checked. 
What were its dubious treasures? Why 
Had it been banished from respect, 
And from its owner’s hand and eye ? 
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The more she gazed, the stronger grew 
The wish to hold it in her hand. 

Strange fancies round the volume flew, 
And changed the dust their pinions fanned 
To atmospheres of red and blue, 


That blent in purple aureole,— 

As if a lymph of sweetest life 

Stood warm within a golden bowl, 
Crowned with its odor-cloud, and rife 
With strength and solace for her soul! 


And there it lay beyond her arm, 

And wrought its fine and wondrous spell, 
With all its hoard of good or harm, 

Till curious Mildred, struggling well, 
Surrendered to the mighty charm. 


The steps were scaled for boon or bale, 
The book was lifted from its place, 
And, bowing to the fragrant grail, 
She drank with pleased and eager face 
This draught from off an Eastern tale: 


Selim, the haughty Jehangir, the Conqueror of the Earth, 
With royal pomps and pageantries and nites of festal mirth 
Was set to celebrate the day—the white day—of his birth. 


His red pavilions, stretching wide, crowned all with globes of gold, 
And tipped with pinnacles of fire and streamers manifold, 
Flamed with such splendor that the sun at noon looked pale and cold! 


And right and left, along the plain, far as the eye could gaze, 
His nobles and retainers who were tented in the blaze, 
Kept revel high in honor of that day of all the days. 


Tne earth was spread, the walls were hung, with silken fabrics fine, 

And arabesque and lotus-flower bore each the broidered sign 

Of jewels plucked from land and sea, and red gold from the mine. 
- 

Upon his throne he sat alone, half buried in the gems 

That strewed his tapestries like stars, and tipped their tawny hems, 

And glittered with the glory of a hundred diadems. 


He saw from his pavilion-door the nodding heron-plumes 
His nobles wore upon their brows, while, from the rosy glooms 
Which hid his harem, came low songs, on wings of rare perfumes! 


The elephants, a thousand strong, had passed his dreaming eye, 
Caparisoned with golden plates on head and breast and thigh, 
And a hundred flashing troops of horse unmarked had thundered by. 


He sat upon old Akbar’s throne, the heir of power and fame; 
But all his glory was as dust, and dust his wondrous name— 
Swept into air, and scattered far, by one consuming flame! 
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For on this day of all the days, and in this festal hour, 
He sickened of his glory and grew weary of his power, 
And pined to bind upon his breast his harem’s choicest flower. 


“Oh, Nourmahal! oh, Nourmahal! why sit I here,” he cried,— 
“The victim of these gaudy shows, and of my haughty pride, 
When thou art dearer to my soul than all the world beside! 


“Thy eyes are brighter than the gems piled round my gilded seat; 
Thy cheeks are softer than the silks that shimmer at my feet, 
And purer heart than thine in woman’s breast hath never beat! 


“My first love—and my only love—oh, babe of Candahar! 
Torn from my boyish arms at first, and, like a silver star 
Shining within another heaven, and worshiped from afar, 


“Thou art my own at last, my own! I pine to see thy face; 
Come to me, Nourmahal! Oh come and hallow with thy grace 
The glories that without thy love are meaningless and base!” 


He spoke a word, and, quick as light, before him lying prone 
A dark-eyed page, with gilded vest and crimson-belted zone, 
Looked up with waiting ear to mark the message from the throne. 


“Go summon Nourmahal, my queen: and when her radiance comes, 
Bear my command of silence to the vinas and the drums, 
And for your guerdon take your choice of all these gilded crumbs.” 


He tossed a handful of the gems down where his minion lay, 
Who snatched a jewel from the drift, and swiftly sped away 
With his command to Nourmahal, who waited to obey. 


But needlessly the mandate fell of silence on the crowd, 
For when the Empress swept the path, ten thousand heads were bowed, 
And drum and vina ceased their din and no one spoke aloud. 


As comes the moon from out the sea with her attendant breeze, 
As sweeps the morning up the hills and blossoms in the trees, 
So Nourmahal to Selim came: then fell upon her knees. 


The envious jewels looked at her with chill barbaric stare, 
The cloth of gold she knelt upon grew lusterless and bare, 
And all the place was cooler in the darkness of her hair. 


And while she knelt in queenly pride and beauty strange and wild, 
And held her breast with both her palms and looked on him and smiled, 
She seemed no more of common earth, but Casyapa’s child. 


He bent to her as thus she smiled, he kissed her lifted cheek; 
“ Oh, Nourmahal,” he murmured low, “more dear than I can speak, 
I’m weary of my lonely life; give me the rest I seek.” 


She rose and paced the silken floor, as if in mad caprice, 
Then paused, and from the Empress changed to improvisatrice, 
And wove this song—a golden chain—that led him into peace: 


Lovely children of the light, 
Draped in radiant locks and pinions,— 
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Red and purple, blue and white,— 
In their beautiful dominions, 

On the earth and in the spheres, 

Dwell the little glendoveers. 


And the red can know no change, 
And the blue are blue forever, 

And the yellow wings may range 
Toward the white or purple never. 

But they mingle free from strife, 

For their color is their life. 


When their color dies they die,— 
Bent with earth or ether slowly— 
Leaving where their spirits lie, 
Not a stain, so pure and holy 
Is the essence and the thought 
Which their fading brings to naught! 


Each contented with the hue 

Which indues his wings of beauty, 
Red or yellow, white or blue, 

Sings the measure of his duty 
Through the summer clouds in peace, 
And delights that never cease. 


Not with envy love they more 
Locks and pinions purple-tinted, 
Nor with jealousy adore 
Those whose pleasures are unstinted, 
And whose purple hair and wings 
Give them place with queens and kings. 


When a purple glendoveer 
Flits along the mute expanses, 
They surround him, far and near, 
With their glancing wings and dances, 
And do honor to the hue 
Loved by all and worn by few. 


In the days long gone, alas! 
Two upon a cloud, low-seated, 

Saw their pinions in the glass 
Of a silver lake repeated. 

One was blue and one was red, 

And the lovely pair were wed. 


“ Purple wings are very fine,” 
Spoke the voice of Ruby, gently; 

“ Ay,” said Sapphire, “ they’re divine! ”— 
Looking at his blue intently. 

“ But we're blest,” said Ruby, then, 

“ And we'll not complain like men.” 


Sapphire stretched his loving arms, 
And she nestled in his bosom, 
While his heart inhaled her charms 
As the sense inhales a blossom; 
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Drank her wholly, tint and tone, 
Blent her being with his own, 


Rapture passed, they raised their eyes, 
But were startled into clamor 
Of a marvelous surprise! 
Was it color! was it glamour! 
Purple-tinted, sweet and warm, 
Was each wing and folded form. 


Who had wrought it—how it came— 
These were what the twain disputed. 

How were mingled smoke and flame 
Into royal hue transmuted ? 

Each was night, the other wrong: 

But their quarrel was not long, 


For the moment that their speech 
Differed o’er their little story, 
Swiftly faded off from each 
Every trace of purple glory: 
Blue was bluer than before, 
And the red was red once more. 


Then they knew that both were wrong, 
And in sympathy of sorrow 
Learned that each was only strong 
In the power to lend and borrow,— 
That the purple never grew 
But by grace of red to blue. 


So, embracing in content, 
Hearts and wings again united, 
Red and blue in purple blent, 
And their holy troth re-plighted, 
Both, as happy as the day, 
Kissed and rose and flew away. 


And for twice a thousand years, 
Floating through the radiant ether, 
Lived the happy glendoveers, 
Of the other jealous neither,— 
Sapphire naught without the red, 
Ruby still by blue bested. 


But when weary of their life, 

They came down to earth at even,— 
Purple husband, purple wife,— 

From the upper deeps of heaven, 
And reclined upon the grass, 
That their little lives might pass. 


Wing to wing and arms enwreathed, 
Sank they from their life’s long dreaming ;— 
Into earth their souls they breathed, 
But when morning’s light was streaming, 
All their joys and sweet regrets 
Bloomed in banks of violets! 
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As from its dimpled fountain, at its own capricious will, 
Each step a note of music, and each fall and flash a thrill, 
The rill goes singing to the meadow levels and is still, 


So fell from Nourmahal her song upon the captive sense ; 
It dashed in spray against the throne, it tinkled through the tents, 
And died at last among the flowery banks of recompense ; 


lor when great Selim marked her fire, and read her riddle well, 
And watched her from the flushing to the fading of the spell, 
He sprang forgetful from his seat and caught her as she fell. 


He raised her in his tender arms, he bore her to his throne: 
“No more, oh, Nourmahal, my wife, no more I sit alone; 
And the future for the dreary past shall royally atone!” 


He called to him the princes and the nobles of the land, 
Then took the signet-ring from his, and placed it on her hand, 
And bade them honor as his own, fair Nourmahal’s command. 


And on the minted silver that his largess scattered wide, 
And on the gold of commerce till the mighty Selim died, 
Her name and his in shining boss stood equal side by side. 


She closed the volume with a gust 

That sprent the light with powdered gold, 
Then placed it high to hide and rust 
Where, curious and over-bold, 

She found it lying in its dust. 


THE 


MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“ WELL, Captain, where are we going to 
begin ?” asked Pencroff next morning of the 
engineer. 

“ At the beginning,” replied Cyrus Smith. 

And in fact, the settlers were compelled 
to begin at the very beginning. They did 
not possess even the tools necessary for 
making tools, and they were not even in the 
condition of nature, who, “having time, 
husbands her strength.” They had no time, 
since they had to provide for the immediate 
wants of their existence, and though, profit- 
ing by acquired experience, they had noth- 
ing to invent, still they had everything to 
make: their iron and their steel were as yet 
only in the state of minerals, their earthen- 
ware nothing but clay, their linen and their 
clothes only textile material. 





It must be said, besides, that the settlers 
were “men” in the complete and higher 
sense of the word. The engineer could not 
have been seconded by more intelligent 
companions, nor with more devotion and 
zeal. He had tried them. He knew their 
abilities. 

Gideon Spilett, a talented reporter, having 
learned everything to be able to speak of 
everything, would contribute largely with his 
head and hands to the colonization of the 
island. He would not shrink from any task: 
a determined sportsman, he would make a 
business of what till then had only been a 
pleasure to him. 

Harbert, a gallant boy, already remark- 
ably well-informed in the natural sciences, 
would render great service to the common 
cause. 
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Neb was devotion personified. Clever, 
intelligent, indefatigable, robust, with iron 
health, he knew a little about the work of 
the forge, and could not fail to be useful in 
the colony. 

As to Pencroff, he had sailed over every 
sea, a carpenter in the dock-yards at Brook- 
lyn, assistant tailor in the vessels of the State, 
gardener, cultivator, ‘during his holidays, 
&c., and like all seamen, fit for everything, 
he knew how to do everything. 

It would have been difficult to unite five 
men better fitted to struggle against fate, 
more certain to triumph over it. 

“At the beginning,” Cyrus Smith had 
said. Now this beginning, of which the 
engineer spoke, was the construction of 
an apparatus which would serve to trans- 
form the natural substances. The part 
which heat plays in these transformations is 
known. Now fuel, wood or coal, was ready 
for immediate use, an oven must be built 
to use it. 

“ What is this oven for?” asked Pencroff. 

“To make the pottery which we have 
need of,” replied Smith. 

“And of what shall we make the oven?” 

* Of bricks.” 

“ And the bricks?” 

Let us start, my friends. 


“With clay. 
To save trouble, we will establish our manu- 


factory at the place of production. Neb 
will bring provisions, and there will be no 
lack of fire to cook the food.” 

“ Ah,” said the reporter; “ but there may 
be @ lack of food, for want of instruments 
for the chase ?” 

“Ah, if we only had a knife!” cried the 
sailor. 

“ Well ?” said Cyrus Smith. 

“Well! I would soon make a bow and 
arrows, and then there would be plenty of 
game in the larder!” 

“Yes, a knife, a sharp blade—” said the 
engineer, as if he was speaking to himself. 

At this moment, his eyes fell upon Top, 
who was running about on the shore. Sud- 
denly Smith’s face became animated. 

“Top, here!” said he. 

The dog came at his master’s call. The 
latter took Top’s head between his hands, 
and unfastening the collar which the animal 
wore round his neck, he broke it in two, 
saying— 

“ There are two knives, Pencroff!” 

A hurrah from the sailor was the reply. 
Top’s collar was made of a thin piece of 
tempered steel. They had only to sharp- 
en it on a piece of sandstone, then to raise 





the edge on a finer stone. Sandstone was 
abundant on the beach, and two hours 
afterward the stock of tools in the colony 
consisted of two sharp blades, which were 
easily fixed in solid handles. 

The production of these first tools was 
hailed as a great triumph. It was indeed ; 
valuable result of their labor, and a very op 
portune one. They set out. Cyrus Smit! 
proposed that they should return to the 
western shore of the lake, where the day 
before he had noticed the clayey ground oi 
which he possessed a specimen. They 
therefore followed the bank of the Mercy, 
traversed Prospect Heights, and after a walk 
of five miles or more, reached a glade, situ- 
ated two hundred feet from Lake Grant. 

On the way, Harbert had discovered a 
tree, the branches of which the Indians of 
South America employ for making their 
bows. It was the crejimba, of the palm fam- 
ily, which does not bear edible fruit. 
Long straight branches were cut, the leaves 
stripped off; it was shaped, stronger in the 
middle, more slender at the extremities, and 
nothing remained to be done but to find a 
plant fit to make the bow-string. This was 
the “ hibiscus heterophyllus,” which furnishes 
fibers of such remarkable tenacity that they 
have been compared to the tendons of ani- 
mals, Pencroff thus obtained bows of tol- 
erable strength, for which he only wanted 
arrows. These were easily made with 
straight stiff branches, without knots, but the 
points with which they must be armed, that 
is to say, a substance to serve in lieu of iron, 
could not be found so easily. But Pen- 
croff said, that having done his part of the 
work, chance would do the rest. 

The settlers arrived on the ground which 
had been discovered the day before. Being 
composed of the sort of clay which is used 
for making bricks and tiles, it was very use- 
ful for the work in question. There was no 
great difficulty about it. It was enough to 
scour the clay with sand, then to mold the 
bricks and bake them by the heat of a wood 
fire. 

Generally bricks are formed in molds, 
but the engineer contented himself with 
making them by hand. All that day and 
the day following were employed in this 
work. The clay, soaked in water, was mix- 
ed by the feet and hands of the manipula- 
tors, and then divided into pieces of equal 
size. A practiced workman can make, 
without a machine, about ten thousand 
bricks in twelve hours; but in their two 
days’ work the five brickmakers on Lincoln 
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Island had not made more than three thou- 
sand, which were ranged near each other, 
until the time when their complete desicca- 
tion would permit them to be used in build- 
ing the oven, that is to say, in three or four 
d Lys. 

it was on the 2nd of April that Smith 
had employed himself in fixing the orienta- 


tion of the Island, or, in other words, the | 
cise spot where the sun rose. The day | 


before, he had noted exactly the hour when 
the sun disappeared beneath the horizon, 
making allowance for the refraction. This 

rning he noted, no less exactly, the hour 


t which it re-appeared. Between this setting | 


and rising twelve hours and twenty-four min- 
utes passed. Then, six hours and twelve 


minutes after its rising, the sun on this day, 
would exactly pass the meridian, and the 
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point of the sky which it occupied at this 
moment, would be the north.* 
At the said hour, Cyrus marked this point, 


and putting in a line with the sun two trees 


which would serve him for marks, he thus 


| obtained an invariable meridian for his future 
| Operations. 


The settlers employed the two days be- 
fore the oven was built in collecting fuel. 
Branches were cut all around the glade and 
all the fallen wood under the trees picked 
up. They were also able to hunt with 
greater success, since Pencroff now possess- 
ed some dozen arrows armed with sharp 
points. It was Top who had furnished 
these points, by bringing in a porcupine, 
rather inferior eating, but of great value, 
thanks to the quills with which it bristled. 
These quills were fixed firmly at the ends 

, Of the arrows, the flight 

| of which was made more 

] certain by some cockatoos’ 

= feathers. The reporter 
and Harbert soon became 
very skillful archers. 
Hereafter, game of all 
sorts abounded at the 
Chimneys, capybaras, pig- 
eons, agoutis, grouse, &c. 
The greater part of these 
animals were killed in the 
part of the forest on the 
left bank of the Mercy, 
to which they gave the 
name of Jacamar Wood, 
in remembrance of the 
bird which Pencroff and 
Harbert had pursued when 
on their first exploration. 

This game was eaten 
fresh, but they preserved 
some capybara hams, by 
smoking them above a fire 
of green wood, after hav- 
ing perfumed them with 
sweet smelling leaves. 
However, this food, al- 
though very strengthen- 
ing, was always roast upon 
roast, and although they 
would have been delight- 
ed to hear some soup 
bubbling on the hearth, 
they were obliged to 
wait till a pot could be 





* Indeed at this time of the year 
and in this latitude the sun rises at 33 
minutes past 5 in the morning and sets 
at 17 minutes past 6 in the evening. 
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and exterminate the: 
from the island. 

The Chimneys durii 
these few days was not 
made more comfortable, 
for the engineer hope: 
to discover, or build 
necessary, a more co! 
venient dwelling. Th« 
contented themselves 
with spreading moss an 
dried leaves on the san: 
of the passages, and « 
these primitive couches 
the tired workers sle] 
soundly. 

They also reckoned 
the days they had passe: 
on Lincoln Island, an 
from that time kept 
regular account. The 
5th of April, which was 
Wednesday, was twelve 
days from the time whe 
the wind threw the casta 
ways on this shore. 

On the 6th of April, 
at daybreak, the engi 
neer and his companions 
were collected in the 
glade, at the place where 
they were going to per- 
form the operation of 
baking the bricks. Nat 
urally this had to be in 
the open air, and not in 
a kiln, or rather, the ag 
glomeration of bricks 











GETTING THE LONGITUDE. 


made, and, consequently, till the oven was 
built. 

During these excursions, which did not 
extend far from the brickfield, the hunt- 
ers could discern the recent passage of ani- 
mals of a large size, armed with powerful 
claws, but they could not recognize the spe- 
cies. Cyrus Smith advised them to be very 
careful, as the forest probably contained 
many dangerous beasts. 

And he was right. Indeed, Gideon Spi- 
lett and Harbert one day saw an animal 
which resembled a jaguar. Happily, the 
creature did not attack them, or they might 
not have escaped without a severe wound. 
As soon as he could get a regular weapon, 
that is to say, one of the guns Pencroff beg- 
ged for, Gideon Spilett resolved to make 
desperate war against the ferocious beasts, 





made an enormous kiln, 
which would bake itself. 
The fuel, made of well-prepared fagots, was 
laid on the ground and surrounded with sev- 
eral rows of dried bricks, which soon formed 
an enormous cube, to the exterior of which 
they arranged air-holes. The work lasted 
all day, and it was not till the evening that 
they set fire to the fagots. No one slept 
that night, all watching carefully to keep up 
the fire. 

The operation lasted forty-eight hours, 
and succeeded perfectly. It then became 
necessary to leave the smoking mass to cool, 
and during this time, Neb and Pencroti, 
guided by Cyrus Smith, brought, on a hur- 
dle made of interlaced branches, loads of 
carbonate of lime and common stones, which 
were very abundant to the north of the lake. 
These stones, when decomposed by heat, 
made a very strong quicklime, greatly in- 
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creased by slacking, at last as pure as if it 
had been produced by the calcination of 
chalk or marble. Mixed with sand, the lime 
made excellent mortar. 

The result of all this labor was, that on 
the oth of April the engineer had at his dis- 
posal a quantity of prepared lime and several 
thousands of bricks. 

Without losing an instant, therefore, they 
began the construction of a kiln to bake the 
pottery, which was indispensable for their 
domestic use. They succeeded without 
much difficulty. Five days after, the kiln 
was supplied with coal, which the engineer 
had discovered lying open to the sky toward 
the mouth of the Red Creek, and the first 
smoke escaped from a chimney twenty feet 
high. The glade was transformed into a 
manufactory, and Pencroff was not far wrong 
in believing that from this kiln would issue 
all the products of modern industry. 

In the meantime what the settlers first 
manufactured was common pottery in which 
to cook their food. The chief material 
was Clay, to which Smith added a little 
lime and quartz. This paste made regular 
“ pipe-clay,” with which they manufactured 
bowls, cups molded on stones of a proper 
size, great jars and pots to hold water, &c. 
The shape of these objects was clumsy and 
defective, but after they had been baked in 
a high temperature, the kitchen of the 
Chimneys was provided with a number of 
utensils, as precious to the settlers as the 
most beautifully enameled china. We must 
mention here that Pencroff, desirous to know 
if the clay thus prepared was worthy of its 
name of pipe-clay, made some large pipes, 
which he found charming, but for which, 
alas! he had no tobacco—the greatest pri- 
vation for Pencroff. “But tobacco will 
come, like everything else!” he repeated, 
in a burst of absolute confidence. 

This work lasted till the 15th of April, 
and the time was well employed. The set- 
tlers having become potters, made nothing 
but pottery. When it suited the engineer 
to change them into smiths, they would be- 
come smiths. But the next day being Sun- 
day, and also Easter Sunday, all agreed to 
sanctify the day by rest. These Americans 
were religious men, scrupulous observers of 
the precepts.of the Bible, and their situation 
could not but develop sentiments of con- 
fidence in the Author of all things. 

On the evening of the fifteenth of April 
they returned to the Chimneys, carrying 
with them the pottery, the furnace being 
extinguished until they could put it to a new 

Vor. IX.—5. 





use. Their return was marked by a fortu- 
nate incident ; the engineer discovered a sub- 
stance which replaced tinder. It is known 
that a spongy, velvety flesh is procured from 
a certain mushroom of the genus polyporous. 
Properly prepared, it is extremely inflamma- 
ble, especially when it has been previously 
saturated with gunpowder, or boiled in a so- 
lution of nitrate or chlorate of potash. But, 
till then, they had not found any of these 
polypores or even any of the morels which 
could replace them. On this day, the engi- 
neer, seeing a plant belonging to the worm- 
wood genus, the principal species of which 
are absinthe, balm-mint, tarragon, &c., 
gathered several! us, and, presenting them 
to the sailor, said,— 

“ Here, Pencroff, this will please you.” 

Pencroff looked attentively at the plant, 
covered with long silky hair, the leaves be- 
ing clothed with soft down. 

“ What's that, captain?” asked Pencroff. 
“Ts it tobacco?” 

“ No,” replied Smith, “ it is wormwood— 
Chinese wormwood to the learned; but to 
us it will be tinder.” 

When the wormwood was properly dried 
it provided them with a very inflammable 
substance, especially afterward when the 
engineer had impregnated it with nitrate of 
potash, of which the island possessed several 
beds, and which is in truth saltpetre. 

The colonists had a good supper that 
evening. Neb prepared some agouti soup, 
a smoked capybara ham, to which was add- 
ed the boiled tubercules of the “ caladium 
macrorhizum,” an herbaceous plant of the 
arum family. They had an excellent taste, 
and were very nutritious, being something 
similar to the substance which is sold in 
England under the name of “ Portland 
sago;” they were also a good substitute for 
bread, which the settlers in Lincoln Island 
did not yet possess. 

When supper was finished, before sleep- 
ing, Smith and his companions went to take 
the air on the beach. It was eight o'clock 
in the evening; the night was magnificent. 
The moon, which had been full five days 
before, had not yet risen, but the horizon 
was already silvered by those soft, pale 
shades which might be called the dawn of 
the moon. At the southern zenith glittered 
the circumpolar constellations, and above all 
the Southern Cross, which some days before 
the engineer had greeted on the summit of 
Mount Franklin. 

Cyrus Smith gazed for some time at this 
splendid constellation, which has at its sum- 
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mit and at its base two stars of the first 
magnitude, at its left arm a star of the sec- 
ond, and at its right arm a star of the third 
magnitude. 

Then, after some minutes’ thought— 

“ Harbert,” he asked of the lad, “isn’t 
this the 15th of April?” 

“ Yes, captain,” replied Harbert. 

“Well, if I am not mistaken, to-morrow 
will be one of the four days in the year in 
which the real time is identical with average 
time; that is to say, my boy, that to-mor- 
row, to within some seconds, the sun will 
pass the meridian just at midday by the 
clocks. If the weather is fine, I think that 
I shall obtain the longitude of the island 
with an approximation of some degrees.” 

“ Without instruments—without sextant?” 
asked Gideon Spilett. 

“Yes,” replied the engineer. “ Also, since 
the night is clear, I will try, this very even- 
ing, to obtain our latitude by calculating the 
height of the Southern Cross, that is, from 
the southern pole above the horizon. You 
understand, my friends, that before under- 
taking the work of installation in earnest it 
is not enough to have found out that this 
land is an island; we must, as nearly as pos- 
sible, know at what distance it is situated, 
either from the American continent or Aus- 
tralia, or from the principal archipelagoes of 
the Pacific. 

“Tn fact,” said the reporter, “instead of 
building a house, it would be more impor- 
tant to build a boat, if by chance we are not 
more than a hundred miles from an inhabit- 
ed coast.” 

“That is why,” returned Smith, “I am 
going to try this evening to calculate the 
latitude of Lincoln Island, and to-morrow, 
at midday, I will try to calculate the longi- 
tude.” 

If the engineer had possessed a sextant, 
an apparatus with which the angular dis- 
tance of objects can be measured with great 
precision, there would have been no diffi- 
culty in the operation. This evening by the 
height of the pole, the next day by the pass- 
ing of the sun at the meridian, he would 
have obtained the position of the island. 
But as they had not one he would have to 
supply the deficiency. 

Smith then entered the Chimneys. By 
the light of the fire he cut two little flat rul- 
ers, which he joined together at one end so 
as to form a pair of compasses, whose arms 
could separate or come together. The 
fastening was fixed with a strong acacia 
thorn which was found in the wood-pile. 





This instrument finished, the engineer re- 
turned to the beach, but as it was nec- 
essary to take the height of the pole 
from above a clear horizon, that is, a sea 
horizon, and as Claw Cape hid the south- 
ern horizon, he was obliged to look for a 
more suitable station. The best would evi- 
dently have been the shore exposed directly 
to the south; but the Mercy would have to 
be crossed, and that was a difficulty. He 
resolved, therefore, to make his observation 
from Prospect Heights, taking into considera- 
tion its height above the level of the sea—a 
height which he intended to calculate next 
day by a simple process of elementary ge- 
ometry. 

The settlers, therefore, went to the pla- 
teau, ascending the left bank of the Mercy, 
and placed themselves on the edge which 
looked north-west and south-east, that is, 
above the curiously-shaped rocks which bor- 
dered the river. 

This part of the plateau commanded the 
heights of the left bank, which sloped away 
to the extremity of Claw Cape, and to the 
southern side of the island. No obstacle 
intercepted their gaze, which swept the 
horizon in a semicircle from the cape to 
Reptile End. To the south, the horizon, 
lighted by the first rays of the moon, was 
very clearly defined against the sky. 

At this moment the Southern Cross pre- 
sented itself to the observer in an inverted 
position, the star Alpha marking its base, 
which is nearer to the southern pole. 

This constellation is not situated as near 
to the antarctic pole as the Polar Star is to 
the arctic pole. The star Alpha is about 
twenty-seven degrees from it, but Cyrus 
Smith knew this and made allowance for it 
in his calculation. He took care also to 
observe the moment when it passed the me- 
ridian below the pole, which would simplify 
the operation. 

Cyrus Smith pointed one arm of the com- 
passes to the sea horizon, the other to Alpha, 
and the space between the two arms gave 
him the angular distance which separated 
Alpha from the horizon. In order to fix the 
angle obtained, he fastened with thorns the 
two pieces of wood on a third placed trans- 
versely, so that their separation should be 
properly maintained. 

That done, there was only the angle to 
calculate by bringing back the observation 
to the level of the sea, taking into considera- 
tion the depression of the horizon, which 
would necessitate measuring the height of 
the cliff. The size of this angle would give 
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the height of Alpha, and consequently that 
of the pole above the horizon, that is to say, 
the latitude of the island, since the latitude 
of a point of the globe is always equal to 
the height of the pole above the honzon of 
this point. 

The calculations were left for the next 
day, and at ten o’clock every one was sleep- 
ing soundly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THe next day, the 16th of April, and 
Easter Sunday, the settlers issued from the 
Chimneys at daybreak, and proceeded to 
wash their linen. The engineer intended to 
manufacture soap as soon as he could pro- 
cure the necessary materials—soda or pot- 
ash, and fat or oil. The important question 
of renewing their wardrobe would be treated 
of in the proper time and place. At any 
rate, their clothes would last at least six 
months longer, for they were strong and 
could resist the wear of manual labor. But 
all would depend on the situation of the 
island with regard to inhabited land. This 
would be settled to-day if the weather per- 
mitted. 

The sun, rising above a clear horizon, 
announced a magnificent day, one of those 
beautiful autumn days which are like the 
last farewells of the warm season. 

lt was then necessary to complete the 
observations of the evening before by meas- 
uring the height of the cliff above the level 
of the sea. 

“Shall you not need an instrument similar 
to the one which you used yesterday?” said 
Harbert to the engineer. 

“ No, my boy,” replied the latter, “we are 
going to proceed differently, but in as pre- 
cise a way.” 

Harbert, wishing to learn everything he 
could, followed the engineer to the beach. 
Pencroff, Neb, and the reporter remained 
behind and occupied themselves in different 
ways. 

Cyrus Smith had provided himself with a 
Straight stick, twelve feet long, which he had 
measured as exactly as possible by compar- 
ing it with his own height, which he knew to 
a hair. Harbert carried a plumb-line which 
Smith had given him, that is to say, a simple 
stone fastened to the end of a flexible fiber. 
Having reached a spot about twenty feet 
from the edge of the beach, and nearly five 
hundred feet from the cliff, which rose per- 
pendicularly, Smith thrust the pole two feet 
into the sand, and wedging it up carefully, 





he managed by means of the plumb-line 
to erect it perpendicularly with the plane of 
the horizon. 

That done, he retired the necessary dis- 
tance, when, lying on the sand, his eye 
glanced at the same time at the top of the 
pole and the crest of the cliff. He carefully 
marked the place with a little stick. 

Then addressing Harbert— 

“Do you know the first principles of 
geometry ?” he asked. 

“Somewhat, captain,” replied Harbert, who 
did not wish to put himself forward. 

“You remember what are the properties 
of two similar triangles ?” 

“Yes,” replied Harbert; “their homolo- 
gous sides are proportional.” 

“Well, my boy, I have just constructed 
two similar right-angled triangles; the first, 
the smallest, has for its sides the perpendic- 
ular pole, the distance which separates the 
little stick from the foot of the pole, and my 
visual ray for hypothenuse ; the second has 
for its sides the perpendicular cliff, the 
height of which we wish to measure, the dis- 
tance which separates the little stick from 
the bottom of the cliff, and my visual ray 
also forms its hypothenuse, which proves to 
be the prolongation of that of the first tri- 
angle.” 

“ Ah, captain, I understand!” cried Har- 
bert. 

“As the distance from the stick to the 
pole is to the distance from the stick to the 
base of the cliff, so is the height of the pole 
to the height of the cliff.” 

“Tt is just that, Harbert,” replied the en- 
gineer ; “ and when we shall have measured 
the two first distances, knowing the height 
of the pole, we shall only have a sum in 
proportion to do, which will give us the 
height of the cliff, and will save us the trou- 
ble of measuring it directly.” 

The two horizontal distances were as- 
certained by means of the pole, whose 
length above the sand was exactly ten 
feet. 

The first distance was fifteen feet between 
the stick and the place where the pole was 
thrust into the sand. 

The second distance between the stick 
and the bottom of the cliff was five hundred 
feet. 

These measurements finished, Cyrus Smith 
and the lad returned to the Chimneys. 

The engineer then took a flat stone which 
he had brought back from one of his pre- 
vious excursions, a sort of slate, on which it 
was easy to trace figures with a sharp shell. 
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He then made and solved the following 
proportion :— 


15: §00:: 10: 2% 
500 X 10 = 5000 
5000 
= 333-3 
15 


From which it was proved that the gran- 
ite cliff measured 333 feet in height. 

Cyrus Smith then took the instrument 
which he had made the evening before, the 
space between its two arms giving the angu- 
lar distance between the star Alpha and the 
horizon. He measured very exactly the 
opening of this angle on a circumference 
which he divided into 360 equal parts. 
Now this angle, by adding to it the twenty- 
seven degrees which separated Alpha from 
the antarctic pole, and by reducing to the 
level of the sea the height of the cliff on 
which the observation had been made, was 
found to be fifty-three degrees. These fifty- 
three degrees being subtracted from ninety 
degrees,—the distance from the pole to the 
equator,—there remained thirty-seven de- 
grees. Cyrus Smith concluded, therefore, 


that Lincoln Island was situated on the 
thirty-seventh degree of south latitude, or 


allowing an error of five degrees for imper- 
fections, that it must be situated between 
the thirty-fifth and the fortieth parallel. 

There was only the longitude to be ob- 
tained, and the position of the island would 
be determined. The engineer hoped to 
attempt this the same day, at twelve o’clock, 
at which moment the sun would pass the 
menidian. 

It was decided that Sunday should be 
spent in a walk, or rather an exploring ex- 
pedition, to that side of the island between 
ihe north of the lake and Shark Gulf, and 
if there was time they would push their dis- 
coveries to the northern side of Cape South 
Mandible. They would breakfast on the 
downs and not return till evening. 

At half-past eight, the companions were 
following the edge of the channel. On the 
other side, on Safety Islet, numerous birds 
were gravely strutting—among them divers, 
easily recognized by their cry, which much 
resembles the braying of adonkey. Pencroff 
only considered them in an eatable point of 
view, and learned, with some satisfaction, 
that their flesh, though blackish, is not bad 
food. 

Great amphibious creatures could also be 
seen crawling on the sand—-seals, doubtless, 





who appeared to have chosen the islet for a 
place of refuge. It was impossible to think 
of those animals in an alimentary point of 
view, for their oily flesh is detestable; how- 
ever, Cyrus Smith observed them attentive- 
ly, and without making known his idea, he 
announced to his companions that very soon 
they would pay a visit to the islet. The 
beach was strewn with innumerable shells, 
some of which would have rejoiced the 
heart of a conchologist ; there were, among 
others, the phasianella, the terebratula, &c. 
But what would be of more use, was the 
discovery, by Neb, at low tide, of a large 
oyster-bed, among the rocks, nearly five 
miles from the Chimneys. 

“Neb will not have lost his day,” cried 
Pencroff, looking at the spacious oyster-bed. 

“Tt is really a fortunate discovery,” said 
the reporter, “and as it is said that each 
oyster produces yearly from fifty to sixty 
thousand eggs, we shall have an inexhausti- 
ble supply there.” 

“Only I believe that the oyster is not 
very nourishing,” said Harbert. 

“No,” replied Smith. “The oyster con- 
tains very little nitrogen, and if a man lived 
exclusively on them, he would have to eat 
not less than fifteen to sixteen dozens a day.” 

“Capital!” replied Pencroff. “We might 
swallow hundreds of them without exhaust- 
ing the bed. Shall we take some for break- 
fast ?” 

And, without waiting for a reply to his 
proposal, knowing that it would be approv- 
ed, the sailor and Neb detached a quantity 
of the mollusks. They put them in a sort 
of net of hibiscus fiber, which Ned had 
manufactured, and which already contained 
food; they then continued to climb the 
coast between the downs and the sea. 

From time to time Smith consulted his 
watch, so as to be prepared in time for the 
solar observation, which had to be made 
exactly at midday. 

All that part of the island was very barren 
as far as the point which closed Union Bay, 
and which had received the name of Cape 
South Mandible. Nothing could be seen 
there but sand and shells, mingled with 
débris of lava. <A few sea-birds frequented 
this desolate coast—gulls, great albatrosses, 
as well as wild duck, which justly excited 
Pencroff’s covetousness. He tried to knock 
some over with an arrow, but without suc- 
cess, for they seldom perched, and he could 
not hit them on the wing. . 

This led the sailor to repeat to the engi- 
neer,— 
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“ You see, captain, so long as we have 
not one or two fowling-pieces, we shall 
never get anything!” 

“ Doubtless, Pencroff,” replied the report- 
er, “but it depends on you. Procure us 
some iron for the barrels, steel for the ham- 
mers, saltpetre, coal, and sulphur for powder, 
mercury and nitric acid for the fulminate, 
and lead for the shot, and the captain will 
make us first-rate guns.” 

“Oh!” replied the engineer, “ we might, 
no doubt, find all these substances on the 
island, but a gun is a delicate instrument, 
and needs very particular tools. However, 
we shall see hereafter!” 

“Why were we obliged,” cried Pencroff, 
“to throw overboard all the weapons we had 
with us in the car, all our implements, even 
our pocket-knives ? ” 

“ But if we had not thrown them away, 
Pencroff, the balloon would have thrown us 
to the bottom of the sea!” said Harbert. 

“What you say is true, my boy,” replied 
the sailor. 

Then, passing to another thought,— 

“ But,” said he, “how astounded Jona- 
than Forster and his companions must have 
been, next morning, when they found the 
place empty, and the machine flown away!” 

“T am utterly indifferent about knowing 
what they may have thought,” said the re- 
porter. 

“Tt was all my idea, that!” said Pencroff, 
with a satisfied air. 

“A splendid idea, Pencroff!” replied 
Gideon Spilett, laughing, and “one which 
has placed us where we are.” 

“T would rather be here than in the 
hands of the Southerners,” cried the sailor, 
“especially since the captain has been kind 
enough to come and join us again.” 

“So would I, indeed!” replied the report- 
er. “ Besides, what do we want? Nothing.” 

“If that is not—everything!” replied 
Pencroff, laughing, and shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “ But, some day or other, we shall 
find means of going away!” 

“Sooner, perhaps, than you imagine, my 
friends,” remarked the engineer, “if Lincoln 
Island is but a medium distance from an 
inhabited island, or from a continent. We 
shall know in an hour. I have not a map 
of the Pacific, but my memory has preserved 
a very clear recollection of its southern part. 
The latitude which I obtained yesterday 
placed New Zealand to the west of Lincoln 
Island, and the coast of Chili to the east. 
But between these two countries, there is a 
distance of at least six thousand miles. It 





has, therefore, to be determined what point 
in this great space the island occupies, and 
this the longitude will give us presently, with 
a sufficient approximation, I hope.” 

“Ts not the archipelago of the Pomant- 
ous, the nearest point to us in latitude?” 
asked Harbert. 

“ Yes,” replied the engineer, but the dis- 
tance which separates us from it is more than 
twelve hundred miles.” 

“And that way?” asked Neb, who fol- 
lowed the conversation with extreme inter- 
est, pointing to the south. 

“ That way, nothing,” replied Pencroff. 

“ Nothing, indeed,” added the engineer. 

“Well, Cyrus,” asked the reporter, “if 
Lincoln Island is not more than two or 
three thousand miles from New Zealand or 
Chili—” 

“ Well,” replied the engineer, “instead of 
building a house we will build a boat, and 
Pencroff shall be put in command—” 

“ Well then,” cried the sailor, “ I am quite 
ready to be captain—as soon as you can 
make a craft that’s able to keep at sea!” 

“ We shall do it, if it is necessary,” replied 
Cyrus Smith. 

But while these men, who really hesitated 
at nothing, were talking, the hour approach- 
ed at which the observation was to be made. 
What Cyrus Smith was to do to ascertain 
the passage of the sun at the meridian of 
the island, without an instrument of any 
sort, Harbert could not guess. 

The observers were then about six miles 
from the Chimneys, not far from that part 
of the downs in which the engineer had 
been found after his mysterious preserva- 
tion. They halted at this place and pre- 
pared for breakfast, for it was half-past 
eleven. Harbert went for some fresh water 
from a stream which ran near, and brought 
it back in a jug which Neb had provided. 

During these preparations Smith arranged 
everything for his astronomical observation. 
He chose a clear place on the shore, which 
the ebbing tide had left perfectly level. 
This bed of fine sand was as smooth as ice, 
not a grain out of place. It was of little 
importance whether it was horizontal or not, 
and it did not matter much whether the 
stick, six feet high, which was planted there, 
rose perpendicularly. On the contrary, the 
engineer inclined it toward the south, that 
is to say, of the coast opposite to the sun, 
—for it must not be forgotten that the settlers 
in Lincoln Island, as the island was situated 
in the southern hemisphere, saw the radiant 
planet describe its diurnal arc above the 
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northern, and not above the southern, hori- 
zon. 

Harbert now understood how the engineer 
was going to proceed to ascertain the cul- 
mination of the sun, that is to say, its pass- 
ing the meridian of the island, or, in other 
terms, the south of the place. It was by 
means of the shadow cast on the sand by 
the stick, a way which, for want of an in- 
strument, would give him a suitable ap- 
proach to the result which he wished to ob- 
tain. 

In fact, the moment when this shadow 
would reach its minimum of length would 
be exactly twelve o’clock, and it would be 
enough to watch the extremity of the shadow, 
so as to ascertain the instant when, after 
having successively diminished, it began to 
lengthen. By inclining his stick to the side 
opposite to the sun, Cyrus Smith made the 
shadow longer, and consequently its modi- 
fications would be more easily ascertained. 
In fact, the longer the needle of a dial is, 
the more easily can the movement of its 
point be followed. The shadow of the stick 
was nothing but the needle of a dial. 

When he thought the moment had come, 
Cyrus Smith knelt on the sand, and with 
little wooden pegs, which he stuck into the 
sand, he began to mark the successive 
diminutions of the stick’s shadow. His 
companions, bending over him, watched the 
operation with extreme interest. The re- 
porter held his chronometer in his hand, 
ready to tell the hour which it marked when 
the shadow would be at its shortest. More- 
over, as Cyrus Smith was working on the 
16th of April, the day on which the true and 
the average time are identical, the hour given 
by Gideon Spilett would be the true hour 
then at Washington, which would simplify 
the calculation. Meanwhile the sun slowly 
advanced, the shadow slowly diminished, 
and when it appeared to Cyrus Smith that 
it was beginning to increase, he asked, 
“ What o'clock is it ?” 

“One minute past five,” replied Gideon 
Spilett directly. 

They had now only to calculate the opera- 
tion. Nothing could be easier. It could 
be seen that there existed, in round num- 





bers, a difference of five hours between the 
meridian of Washington and that of Lincoln 
Island, that is to say, it was midday in 
Lincoln Island when it was already five 
o’clock in the evening in Washington. Now 
the sun, in its apparent movement round 
the earth, traverses one degree in four min- 
utes, or fifteen degrees an hour. Fifteen 
degrees multiplied by five give seventy-five 
degrees. 

Then, since Washington is 77° 3’ 11”, that 
is, counted from the meridian of Greenwich, 
—which the Americans as well as the En- 
glish take for their starting-point for longi- 
tude,—it followed that the island must be 
situated seventy-five or seventy-seven de- 
grees west of the meridian of Greenwich, 
or, on the hundred and fifty-second degree 
of west longitude. 

Cyrus Smith announced this result to his 
companions, and taking into consideration 
errors of observation, as he had done for 
the latitude, he believed he could positively 
affirm that the position of Lincoln Island 
was between the thirty-fifth and the thirty- 
seventh parallel, and between the hundred 
and fiftieth and the hundred and fifty-fifth 
meridian to the west of the meridian of 
Greenwich. 

The margin allowed for errors in the ob- 
servation was, it may be seen, five degrees 
on both sides, which, at sixty miles to a de- 
gree, would give a distance of three hun- 
dred miles in latitude and longitude as the 
possible variation from the exact position. 

But this error would not influence the de- 
termination which it was necessary to take. 
It was very evident that Lincoln Island was 
at such a distance from every country or 
island that it would be too hazardous to 
attempt to leave it in a frail boat. 

In fact this calculation placed it at least 
twelve hundred miles from Tahiti and the 
islands of the archipelago of the Pomantous, 
more than eighteen hundred miles from 
New Zealand, and more than four thousand 
five hundred miles from the American coast! 

And when Cyrus Smith consulted his 
memory, he could not remember any island 
in that part of the Pacific which occupied 
the situation assigned to Lincoln Island. 


(To be continued.) 
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LEARNING that I was to stay over a day 
at Compang Luong, the Governor invited 
me to be present at the taking of the dress 
of Bonze by one of his sons about to enter 
the pagoda for three years; promising to 
come, | was escorted back to my boat by 
some of his men armed with lances. After 
siesta I returned to witness the ceremony. 

The audience room was changed in 
appearance. Some twenty young people 
were finishing a meal, and had begun the 
betel chewing and smoking of bourris. At 
the right were some forty trays of copper, 
placed in order and covered by a little con- 
ical pyramid of reed fiber, over which red 
cloth was stretched, and containing the pres- 
ents to the pagoda. At the left, in a comer, 
a naked sword and a dozen lances rested 
against the wall. Whips of hippopotamus 


hide, two elephant tusks, a Khen or La- 
osian flute, cymbals, bells, buffalo collars, 
with harness and various fishing materials, 
were strewn pell-mell on the matting soiled 
by grains of nce and fish bones. In another 
corner, beside the utensils for betel, bunches 
of sapeques were carelessly heaped together, 


and through the open window the wind 
brought in the outside dust and the odor 
of elephants, which were heard eating 
and rattling their chains. The future Bonze 
appeared, his father presented him to me, 
and, according to custom, I made him my 
present, which consisted of a little glass, 
a small tea service of Chinese porcelain, 
and a dozen cigars, with which he seemed 
overjoyed. The musicians at the head of 
the procession were followed by slaves, 
who, two by two, bore the presents; then 
came the novice covered by a long tunic 
of very white linen, his head and eye- 
brows newly shaved. He was a youth of 
about twenty, and was followed by his par- 
ents, friends and paternal slaves. The pro- 
cession, in all about a hundred persons, at 
the sound of the music, took up the march 
toward the pagoda, about half a mile away. 
I entered the Governor's pirogue with that 
dignitary, and, going by water, reached the 
temple a little before the rest. Taking up a 
respectful position in a corner I was able, 
thanks to my knowledge of the tongue, to 
understand the strange questions put to the 
neophyte. The pagoda in which we were 
stands a little north of Compang Luong at 
the edge of the forest. Of large size, it lies 
almost untouched amid the universal ruin of 





the cities which adhered to the rebel Phou- 
Kambo. On entering, one sees an infinite 
number of little statues of Buddha set in 
gilded niches and decking the walls from 
top to bottom. Before the altar, which sup- 
ports an immense statue of the god in 
gilded bronze, statuettes of different sizes 
were piled up, and affixed to the pillars a 
vast number of ex-vofos signified the devo- 
tion of the inhabitants. On arriving, the 
neophyte was conducted into the great hall 
where a dozen Bonzes squatted in a circle 
after the Hindoo fashion. One of them 
presented the candidate, saying : 

“ Behold a man whom I bring before you 
desirous of being ordained, Phra.” 

The candidate then advanced, trailing 
himself along on his knees, and after three 
obeisances, while clasping his hands before 
his forehead, said : 

“ Venerable president, I look upon you as 
my ordainer,” and retired a dozen cubits. 

Whereupon the Phra who introduced him 
put the following questions : 

“ Candidate, it is your duty to answer 
truly all the questions which shall be asked 
you. Are you a leper?” 

“ No, Phra!” 

“ Has your mind been touched with mad- 
ness ?” 

“ No, Phra!” 

“ Have magicians wrought upon you any 
evil influence ?” 

“ No, Phra!” 

“ Are you a male ?” 

“ Yes, Phra!” 

“ Have you debts ?” 

“ No, Phra!” 

“ Are you a slave or a fugitive ?” 

“No, Phra!” 

“ Have your parents given consent ?” 

“Yes, Phra!” 

“ Are you more than twenty years old ?” 

“ Yes, Phra!” 

“ Have you provided yourself with a yel- 
low robe, a girdle and a pot ?” 

“ Yes, Phra!” 

“ Advance then,” said the Phra. 

The neophyte went forward on his knees 
and clasping his hands said three times : 

“Oh, benevolent father, I beg you to 
admit me to the dignity of Phra. Have 
pity on me; withdraw me from the abase- 
ment of the laity wherein I lie, and raise me 
to the perfect condition of a Phra.” 

The presiding Phra then said : 
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“ Brothers, if there be any among you 
who have objections to the reception of the 
candidate, now is the moment for speech.” 

After a pause, he added: 

“ The candidate is admitted.” 

While a register is brought and the age 
of the new Phra is entered therein, the latter 
inducts himself into the new clothes of the 
Bonze, an unused fan is put in his hand, 
a mendicant’s earthen pot under his arm, 
and the officiating Phra speaks these words : 

“ Now that you are received, it is my 
duty to teach you what your duties will be, 
and what are the sins you must more par- 
ticularly avoid: 

“ Every day you shall ask alms for your 
subsistence. Always you shall be clad in 
your yellow robes; you shall dwell in pago- 
das and not in the dwellings of the laity; 
you shall abstain from carnal desires, from 
lying, theft and murder, whatsoever and 
whomsoever it may be.” 

Here it may not be uninteresting to insert 
some maxims or precepts which compose 
the greater part of the rule of the Phras, a 
code about which little is known. 

“ Kill no human being; do not steal; do 
not sin in the flesh; be not proud of your 
own sanctity. 

“ Do not work the earth; destroy nc tree; 
kill no beast; drink no intoxicating liquid. 

“ Pay no attention to songs, music, danc- 
ing; perfume not your body. 

“ Seat not yourself, neither sleep in a place 
higher than that which your superior occu- 

ies. 
_ Retain neither gold nor silver in your 
possession. 

“ Speak of religious subjects only; do only 
religious works. 

“ Give not flowers to women; thank no 
one for alms; borrow nothing from the laity. 

“Lend nothing at interest, not even a 
little pot. 

“Do not own implements of war, lances 
or sabers. 

“ Eat not in excess; sing no gay song; 
play on no instrument; avoid races and 
games 

“ Judge not your neighbor; say not of 
this one: He is bad, nor of that one: He 
is good. 

“Work not for hire; give not strong 
medicine to a woman with child; seek not 
pleasure in looking on women. 

“ Make no incision which bringeth the 
blood; neither buy nor sell aught; when 
you eat make not a noise like dogs; sleep 
not in an exposed place. 





“It is a sin: Not to walk in the street in 
a position of contemplation ; not to shave 
head and eyebrows; to neglect the nails ; 
to move the legs when seated ; to effect an 
austere air like the monks of the woods; to 
have a severer air than others, and not to 
liken your words to your acts; to receive 
alms in order to give them to another; to 
speak to a woman in a secret place ; to have 
to do with royal affairs, save when they re- 
late to religion ; to cultivate the ground ; to 
raise turkeys, chickens, cows, butialoes, ele- 
phants, horses, pigs or dogs, as do the laity; 
to own in person gold or silver articles ; to 
preach in any other tongue but Pali ; to seat 
yourself on the same mat with a woman ; 
to cook rice; to eat anything not offered 
with clasped hands; to long for others’ 
goods; to speak in an abusive way of the 
earth, wind, fire, water, or anything else, 
&c., &c.” 

When a Phra dies, they take away his 
yellow robes, for these must never have any 
connection with putrefaction. 

The following is a succinct abridgement 
of Buddhist dogmas: 

All that exists is divided into two entirely 
distinct parts; first, those things which, 
being susceptible of change, obey a prin- 
ciple of mutability, such as matter in all 
its modifications, and living beings; and 
secondly, eternal and immutable things, 
that is to say, the precepts of the law and 
Neibban. Immutable things have neither 
author, nor cause; they exist by themselves, 
and are placed under such conditions that 
the influences causing mutability cannot 
reach them. As to the revealer or reformer 
of the law, Buddha, he is a pure man, who 
during myriads of ages has accumulated 
merit on merit until he has obtained Neib- 
ban or Kiletha, that is to say, deliverance 
from all passions. From that time till his 
death this illustrious person is held to be 
the chief of religion and the teacher of the 
law ; through the perfect knowledge he has 
acquired, he has discovered and taught all 
the precepts which constitute the law to the 
saving of all mankind. Not himself the 
author of that law, he merely understands 
and points out its teachings through the 
power of his mighty intelligence, just as we 
can distinguish objects at night by means of 
a lamp. Thus a man destined to observe 
the law is marked by the following signs: 
His knowledge is greater than that of all 
animate —— excepting genii and Brah- 
mas ; his intelligence and power of thought 
surpass those of all other human beings. 
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The supreme end which he tries to reach 
by meditation and observance of the law 
is a state of entire indifference toward every- 
thing else. But here it must be noted that 
such indifference does not consist in a stupid 
carelessness respecting the things of this 
world, but must be a resultant of an intimate 
acquaintance with the vanity of these things. 
The sage who has reached such a degree 
of knowledge is no longer subject to the 
influence of the common illusion, concerning 
things which in fact have no reality in them- 
selves, but, with a merely ephemeral exist- 
ence, incessantly change in form, and at last 
die out or are annihilated. 

From this results a disdain which extends 
even to oneself; the individual then longs 
only for the moment when he shall be freed 
from his earthly shell. And hence it is that 
the Buddha Gautama, having conquered 
this lofty state of perfection, looked upon 
bad and good men with a like indifference. 
Many hermits, it is related, have been held 
in great repute for allowing wild beasts to 
devour them, or venomous snakes to bite 
them, rather than show the slightest sign of 
terrc.. Their self-contempt is so much the 
greater, since they are aware that their 
bodies, like all things, are compounds of 
four elements and entirely separate from the 
moral being. 

In fine, five commandments compose the 
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For some months after our marriage, Eu- 
phemia and I boarded. But we didn’t like 
it. Indeed, there was no reason why we 
should like it. Euphemia said that she never 
felt at home except when she was out, which 
feeling, indicating such an excessively un- 
philosophic state of mind, was enough to 
make me desire to have a home of my own, 
where, except upon rare and exceptional oc- 
casions, my wife would never care to go out. 

If you should want to rent a house, there 
are three ways to find one. One way is to 
advertise; another is to read the advertise- 
ments of other people. This is a compara- 
tively cheap way. A third method is to 
apply to an agent. But none of these plans 
are worth anything. The proper way is to 
know some one who will tell you of a house 
that will just suit you. Euphemia and I 








groundwork of Buddhistic morality and are 
obligatory on all human beings. They 
are: 

Not to take the life of any living thing; 

Not to steal; 

Not to commit adultery ; 

Not to lie; 

Not to drink intoxicating liquors. 

The Buddhist law prohibits evil without 
showing the way to do right; it does not 
raise the individual, but only prevents his 
falling lower. At the same time, one must 
not suppose that the Buddhism of Indo- 
China is identical with that of India proper. 
The Indo-Chinese, for instance, distinguish 
nine steps toward perfection, but the In- 
dians eleven; properly speaking, there are 
only ten, since the eleventh is the assimila- 
tion to Buddha. On the other hand, the 
doctrine of Nirvana, obtaining among the 
Indian Buddhists, is the counterpart of the 
Niphan of the Siamese, Laosians and Cam- 
bodians, both embody the idea of annihila 
tion. 

Almsgiving is the sovereign virtue, ac 
cording to Buddhist teaching, and therefore 
every day at dawn the rivers and canals are 
covered with mendicant boats of bonzes o 
talapoins, and all the pious inhabitants, par 
ticularly women and children, stand at thes 
doors to place their offering in the pots 
bags of the passing priests. 
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thoroughly investigated this matter, and I 
know that what I say is a fact. 


We tried all the plans. When we adver- 
tised, we had about a dozen admirable an- 
swers, but although everything seemed to 
suit, the amount of rent was not named. 
(None of those in which the rent was named 
would do at all.) And when I went to see 
the owners, or agents of these houses, they 
asked much higher rents than those men- 
tioned in the unavailable answers—and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that they al- 
ways asserted that their terms were either 
very reasonable or else greatly reduced on 
account of the season being advanced. (It 
was now the fifteenth of May.) 

Euphemia and I once wrote a book,— 
this was just before we were married,—in 
which we told young married people how to 
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go to housekeeping and how much it would 
cost them. We knew all about it, for we 
had asked several people. Now the prices 
demanded as yearly rental for small fur- 
nished houses, by the owners and agents of 
whom I have been speaking, were actually 
more than we had stated a house could be 
bought and furnished for! 

The advertisements of other people did 
not serve any better. There was always 
something wrong about the houses when we 
made close inquiries, and the trouble was 
generally in regard to the rent. With agents 
we had a little better fortune. Euphemia 
sometimes went with me on my expeditions 
to real estate offices, and she remarked that 
these offices were always in the basement, 
or else you had to go up to them in an ele- 
vator. There was nothing between these 
extremes. And it was a good deal the same 
way, she said, with their houses. They were 
all very low indeed in price and quality, or 
else too high. She assured me several times 
that if we could find any office on the second 
or third floor we should certainly be suited. 
But we never found such an office. 

One trouble was that we wanted a house 
in a country place, not very far from the 
city, and not very far from the railroad sta- 
tion or steamboat landing. We also wanted 
the house to be nicely shaded and fully fur- 
nished, and not to be in a malarious neigh- 
borhood, or one infested by mosquitoes. 

“If we do go to housekeeping,” said Eu- 
phemia, “we might as well get a house to 
suit us while we are about it. Moving is 
more expensive than a fire.” 

There was one man who offered us a 
house that almost suited us. It was near 
the water, had rooms enough, and some— 
but not very much—ground, and was very 
accessible to the city. The rent, too, was 
quite reasonable. But it was unfurnished. 
The agent, however, did not think that this 
would present any obstacle to our taking it. 
He was sure that the owner would furnish 
it if we paid him ten per cent. on the value 
of the furniture he put into it. We agreed 
that if the landlord would do this and let 
us furnish the house according to the plans 
laid down in our book, that we would take 
the house. But unfortunately this arrange- 
ment did not suit the landlord, although he 
was in the habit of furnishing houses for 
tenants and charging them ten per cent. on 
the cost. 

I saw him myself and talked to him 
about it. 

“ But you see,” said he, when I had shown 





him our list of articles necessary for the fur- 
nishing of a house, “it would mot pay me 
to buy all these things, and rent them out 
to you. If you only wanted heavy furniture, 
which would last for years, the plan would 
answer, but you want everything. I believe 
the small conveniences you have on this 
list come to more money than the furniture 
and carpets.” 

“Oh, yes,” said I. “We are not:so very 
particular about furniture and carpets, but 
these little conveniences are the things that 
make housekeeping pleasant and,—speaking 
from a common-sense point of view,—pro- 
fitable.” 

“That may be,” he answered, “but | 
can’t afford to make matters pleasant and 
profitable for you in that way. Now, then, 
let us look at one or two particulars. Here, 
on your list, is an ice-pick: twenty-five 
cents. Now, if I buy that ice-pick and rent 
it to you at two and a-half cents a year, | 
shall not get my money back unless it lasts 
you ten years. And even then, as it is not 
probable that I can sell that ice-pick after 
you have used it for ten years, I shall have 
made nothing at all by my bargain. And 
there are other things in that list, such as 
feather-dusters and lamp-chimneys, that 
couldn’t possibly last ten years. Don’t you 
see my position ?” 

I saw it. We did not get that furnished 
house. Euphemia was greatly disappointed. 

“Tt would have been just splendid,” she 
said, “to have taken our book and have or- 
dered all these things at the stores, one after 
another, without even being obliged to ask 
the price.” 

I had my private doubts in regard to this 
matter of price. I am afraid that Euphe- 
mia generally set down the lowest prices 
and the best things. She did not mean to 
mislead, and her plan certainly made our 
book attractive. But it did not work very 
well in practice. We have a friend who un- 
dertook to furnish her house by our book, 
and she never could get the things as cheap- 
ly as we had them quoted. 

“ But you see,” said Euphemia, to her, 
“we had to put them down at very low 
prices, because the model house we speak 
of in the book is to be entirely furnished for 
just so much.” 

But, in spite of this explanation, the lady 
was not satisfied. 

We found ourselves. obliged to give up 
the idea of a furnished house. We would 
have taken an unfurnished one and furnish- 
ed it ourselves, but we hadn’t money enough. 
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We were dreadfully afraid that we should 
have to continue to board. 

It was now getting on toward summer, 
at least there was only a part of a month of 
spring left, and whenever I could get off 
from my business Euphemia and I made 
little excursions into the country round 
about the city. Sometimes we had only an 
hour or two of an evening, but on Sundays 
we had all day. One afternoon we went 
up the Harlem river, and there we saw a 
sight that transfixed us, as it were. On the 
river bank, a mile or so above High Bridge, 
stood a canal-boat. I say stood, because it 
was so firmly imbedded in the ground by 
the river-side, that it would have been almost 
as impossible to move it as to have turned 
the Sphinx around. This boat we soon 
found was inhabited by an oyster-man and 
his family. They had lived there for many 
years and were really doing quite well. 
The boat was divided, inside, into rooms, 
and these were papered and painted and 
nicely furnished. There was a kitclien, a 
living-room, a parlor and bedrooms. There 
were all sorts of conveniences—carpets on 
the floors, pictures, and everything, at least 
so it seemed to us, to make a home comfort- 
able. This was not all done at once, the 
oyster-man told me. They had lived there 
for years and had gradually added this and 
that until the place was as we saw it. 
had an oyster-bed out in the river and he 
made cider in the winter, but where he got 
the apples I don’t know. There was really 
no reason why he should not get rich in 
time. 

Well, we went all over that house and we 
praised everything so much that the oyster- 
man’s wife was delighted, and when we had 
some stewed oysters afterward,—eating them 
at a little table under a tree near by,—I be- 
lieve that she picked out the very largest oys- 
ters she had, to stew for us. When we had 
finished our supper and had paid for it, and 
were going down to take our little boat 
again,—for we had rowed up the river,— 
Euphemia stopped and looked around her. 
Then she clasped her hands and exclaimed 
in an ecstatic undertone: 

“ We must have a canal-boat !” 

And she never swerved from that deter- 
mination. 

After I had seriously thought over the 
matter, I could see no good reason against 
adopting this plan. It would certainly be a 
cheap method of ilving, and it would really 
be housekeeping. I grew more and more 
in favor of it. After what the oyster-man 





had done, what might not we do? Az had 
never written a book on housekeeping, nor, 
in all probability, had he considered the 
matter, philosophically, for one moment in 
all his life. 

But it was not an easy thing to find 
a canal-boat. There were none advertised 
for rent—at least, not for housekeeping 
purposes. 

We made many inquiries and took many 
a long walk along the water-courses in the 
vicinity of the city, but all in vain. Of 
course, we talked a great deal about our 
project and our friends became greatly inter- 
ested in it, and, of course, too, they gave us 
a great deal of advice, but we didn’t mind 
that. We were philosophical enough to 
know that you can’t have shad without 
bones. They were good friends and, by 
being careful in regard to the advice, it 
didn’t interfere with our comfort. 

We were beginning to be discouraged, at 
least Euphemia was. Her discouragement 
is like water-cresses, it generally comes up in 
a very short time after she sows her wishes. 
But then it withers away rapidly, which is a 
comfort. One evening we were sitting, 
rather disconsolately, in our room, and I was 
reading out the advertisements of country 
board in the “ Herald,” when in rushed Dr. 
Heare—one of our old friends. He was so 
full of something that he had to say that he 
didn’t even ask us how we were. In fact, 
he didn’t appear to want to know. 

“T tell you what it is, Arden,” said he, 
“T have found just the very thing you 
want.” 

“ A canal-boat ?” I cried. 

“ Yes,” said he, “a canal-boat.” 

“ Furnished ?” asked Euphemia, her eyes 
glistening. 

“ Well, no,” answered the doctor, “ I don’t 
think you could expect that.” 

“ But we can’t live on the bare floor,” 
said Euphemia; “our house must be fur- 
nished.” 

“Well, then, I suppose this won't do,” 
said the doctor, ruefully, “ for there isn’t so 
much as a boot-jack in it. It has most 
things that are necessary for a boat, but it 
hasn’t anything that you could call house- 
furniture; but, dear me, I should think you 
could furnish it very cheaply and comfort- 
ably out of your beok.” 

“ Very true,” said Euphemia, “if we could 
pick out the cheapest things and then get 
some folks to buy a lot of the books.” 

“We could begin with very little,” said I, 
trying hard to keep calm. 
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“ Certainly,” said the doctor, “you need 
make no more rooms, at first, than you could 
furnish.” 

“ Then there are no rooms,” said Euphe- 
mia. 

“ No, there is nothing but one vast apart- 
ment extending from stem to stern.” 

“ Won't it be glorious!” said Euphemia to 
me. “We can first make a kitchen, and 
then a dining-room, and a bedroom, and 
then a parlor—just in the order in which our 
book says they ought to be furnished.” 

“Glorious!” I cried, no longer able to 
contain my enthusiasm ; “ I should think so. 
Doctor, where is this canal boat ?” 

The doctor then went into a detailed 
statement. 

The boat was stranded on the shore of the 
Scoldsbury river not far below Ginx’s. We 
knew where Ginx’s was, because we had 
spent a very happy day there, during our 
honeymoon. 

The boat was. a good one, but superan- 
nuated. That, however, did not interfere 
with its usefulness as a dwelling. We could 
get it—the doctor had seen the owner—for a 
small sum per annum, and there was posi- 
tively no end to its capabilities. 

We sat up until twenty minutes past two, 


talking about that house. We ceased to call 
it a boat at about a quarter of eleven. 

The next day I “took” that boat and 
paid a month’s rent in advance. Three days 
afterward we moved into it. 

We had not much to move, which was a 
comfort, looking at it from one point of 


view. A carpenter had put up two parti- 
tions in it which made three rooms—a kit- 
chen, a dining-room and a very long bed- 
room, which was to be cut up into a parlor, 
study, spare-room, etc., as soon as circum- 
stances should allow, or my salary should be 
raised. Originally, all the doors and win- 
dows were in the roof, so to speak, but our 
landlord allowed us to make as many win- 
dows to the side of the boat as we pleased, 
provided we gave him the wood we cut out. 
It saved him trouble, he said, but I did not 
understand him at the time. Accordingly, 
the carpenter made several windows for us, 
and put in sashes, which opened on hinges 
like the hasp of a trunk. Our furniture did not 
amount to much, at first. The very thought 
of living in this independent, romantic wa 
was so delightful, Euphemia said, that furni- 
ture seemed a mere secondary matter. 

We were obliged indeed to give up the 
idea of following the plan detailed in our 
book, because we hadn’t the sum upon 





which the furnishing of a small house was 
therein based. 

“ And if we haven’t the money,” remarked 
Euphemia, “it would be of no earthly use 
to look at the book. It would only make 
us doubt our own calculations. You might 
as well try to make bricks without mortar, as 
the children of Israel did.” 

“T could do that myself, my dear,” said 
I, “but we won’t discuss that subject now. 
We will buy just what we absolutely need, 
and then work up from that.” 

Acting on this plan, we bought first a 
small stove, because Euphemia said that we 
could sleep on the floor, if it were necessary, 
but we couldn’t make a fire on the floor— 
at least not often. Then we got a table and 
two chairs. The next thing we purchased 
was some hanging shelves for our books, 
and Euphemia suddenly remembered the 
kitchen things. These, which were few, 
with some crockery, nearly brought us to 
the end of our resources, but we had enough 
for a big easy-chair which Euphemia was 
determined I should have, because I really 
needed it when I came home at night, tired 
with my long day’s work at the office. I 
had always been used to an easy-chair, and 
it was one of her most delightful dreams to 
see me in a real nice one, comfortably smok- 
ing my cigar in my own house, after eating 
my own delicious little supper in company 
with my own dear wife. We selected the 
chair, and then we were about to order the 
things sent out to our future home, when I 
happened to think that we had no bed. I 
called Euphemia’s attention to the fact. 

She was thunderstruck. 

“T never thought of that,” she said. “ We 
shall have to give up the stove.” 

“Not at all,” said I, “we can’t do that. 
We must give up the easy-chair.” 

“Oh, that would be too bad,” said she. 
“The house would seem like nothing to me 
without the chair!” 

“ But we must do without it, my dear,” 
said I, “at least for awhile. I can sit out 
on deck and smoke of an evening, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” said Euphemia. “ You can sit on 
the bulwarks and I can sit by you. That 
will do very well. I’m sure I’m glad the 
boat has bulwarks.” 

So we resigned the easy-chair and bought 
a bedstead and some very plain bedding. 
The bedstead was what is sometimes called 
a “scissors-bed.” You could shut it up 
when you didn’t want to sleep in it, and 
stand it against the wall. 
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When we packed up our trunks and left 
the boarding-house Euphemia fairly skipped 
with joy. 

We went down to Ginx’s in the first boat, 
having arranged that our furniture should 
be sent to us in the afternoon. We wanted 
to be there to receive it. The trip was just 
wildly delirious. The air was charming. 
The sun was bright, and I had a whole 
holiday. When we reached Ginx’s we 
found that the best way to get our trunks 
and ourselves to our house was to take a 
carriage, and so we took one. I told the 
driver to just drive along the river road and 
I would tell him where to stop. 

When we reached our boat, and had 
alighted, I said to the driver: 

“You can just put our trunks inside, any 
where.” 

The man looked at the trunks and then 
looked at the boat. Afterward he looked 
at me. 

“ That boat ain’t goin’ anywhere,” said he. 

“JT should think not,” said Euphemia. 
“We shouldn’t want to live in it, if it 
were.” 

“You are going to live in it?” said the 
man. 

“ Yes,” said Euphemia. 

“Oh!” said the man, and he took our 
trunks on board, without another word. 

It was not very easy for him to get the 
trunks into our new home. In fact it was not 
easy for us to get there ourselves. There 
was a gang-plank, with a rail on one side of 
it, which inclined from the shore to the deck 
of the boat at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, and when the man had staggered 
up this plank with the trunks (Euphemia 
said I ought to have helped him, but I 
really thought it would be better for one 
person to fall off the plank than for two to 
go over together), and we had paid him, 
and he had driven away in a speechless 
condition, we scrambled up and stood upon 
the threshold, or, rather, the after-deck of 
our home. 

It was a proud moment. 


Euphemia 
glanced around, her eyes full of happy 
tears, and then she took my arm and we 
went down stairs—at least we tried to go 
down in that fashion, but soon found it 


necessary to go one at a time. We wan- 
dered over the whole extent of our mansion 
and found that our carpenter had done his 
work better than the woman whom we had 
engaged to scrub and clean the house. 
Something akin to despair must have seized 
upon her, for Euphemia declared that the 





floors looked rather dirtier than on the occa- 
sion of her first visit, when we rented the 
boat. 

But that didn’t discourage us. We felt 
sure that we should get it clean in time. 

Early in the afternoon our furniture ar- 
rived, together with the other things we had 
bought, and the men who brought them 
over from the steamboat landing had the 
brightest, merriest faces I ever noticed 
among that class of people. Euphemia 
said it was an excellent omen to have such 
cheerful fellows come to us on the very first 
day of our housekeeping. 

Then we went to work. I put up the 
stove, which was not much trouble, as there 
was a place all ready in the deck for the 
stove-pipe to be run through. Euphemia 
was somewhat surprised at the absence of 
a chimney, but I assured her that boats 
were very seldom built with chimneys. My 
dear little wife bustled about and arranged 
the pots and kettles on nails that I drove 
into the kitchen walls. Then she made the 
bed in the bedroom and I hung up a 
looking-glass and a few little pictures that 
we had brought in our trunks. 

Before four o’clock our house was in or- 
der. Then we began to be very hungry. 

“ My dear.” said Euphemia, “we ought 
to have thought to bring something to 
cook.” 

“ That is very true,” said I, “ but I think 
perhaps we had better walk up to Ginx’s and 
get our supper to-night. You see we are so 
tired and hungry.” 

“ What!” cned Euphemia, “ go to a hotel 
the very first day? I think it would be 
dreadful! Why, I have been looking for- 
ward to this first meal with the greatest de- 
light. You can go up to the little store by the 
hotel and buy some things and I will cook 
them, and we will have our first dear little 
meal here all alone by ourselves, at our own 
table and in our own house.” 

So this was determined upon and, after a 
hasty counting of the fund I had reserved 
for moving and kindred expenses, and which 
had been sorely depleted during the day, 
I set out, and in almost an hour returned 
with my first marketing. 

I made a fire, using a lot of chips and 
blocks the carpenter had left, and Euphe- 
mia cooked the supper, and we ate it from 
our little table, with two large towels for a 
table-cloth. 

It was the most delightful meal I ever 
ate! 

And, when we had finished, Euphemia 
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washed the dishes (the thoughtful creature 
had put some water on the stove to heat for 
the purpose, while we were at supper) and 
then we went on deck, or on the piazza, as 
Euphemia thought we had better call it, and 
there we had our smoke. I say we, for Eu- 
phemia always helps me to smoke by sitting 
by me, and she seems to enjoy it as much 
as I do. 

And when the shades of evening began 
to gather around us, I hauled in the gang- 
plank (just like a delightful old draw-bridge, 
Euphemia said, although I hope for the sake 
of our ancestors that draw-bridges were easier 
to haul in) and went to bed. 

It is lucky we were tired and wanted to 
go to bed early, for we had forgotten all 
about lamps or candles. 

For the next week we were two busy and 
happy people. I rose about half-past five 
and made the fire,—we found so much wood 
on the shore, that I thought I should not 
have to add fuel to my expenses,—and Eu- 
phemia cooked the breakfast. I then went 


to a well belonging to a cottage near by 
where we had arranged for water-privileges, 
and filled two buckets with delicious water 
and carried them home for Euphemia’s use 
through the day. 


Then I hurried off to 
catch the train, for, as there was a station 
near Ginx’s, I ceased to patronize the steam- 
boat, the hours of which were not conveni- 
ent. After a day of work and pleasurable 
anticipation at the office, I hastened back 
to my home, generally laden with a basket 
of provisions and various household necessi- 
ties. Milk was brought to us daily from the 
above-mentioned cottage by a little toddler 
who seemed just able to carry the small tin 
bucket which held a lacteal pint. If the 
urchin had been the child of rich parents, 
as Euphemia sometimes observed, he would 
have been in his nurse’s arms—but being 
poor, he was scarcely weaned before he be- 
gan to carry milk around to other people. 

After I reached home came supper and 
the delightful evening hours, when over my 
pipe (I soon gave up cigars, as being too 
expensive and inappropriate, and took to a 
tall pipe and canaster tobacco) we talked, 
and planned, and told each other our day’s 
experience. 

One of our earliest subjects of discussion 
was the name of our homestead. Euphemia 
insisted that it should have a name. I was 
quite willing, but we found it no easy mat- 
ter to select an appropriate title. I proposed 
a number of appellations intended to sug- 
gest the character of our home. Among 





these were: “Safe Ashore,” “ Firmly 
Grounded,” and some other names of that 
style, but Euphemia did not fancy any of 
them. She wanted a suitable name, oi 
course, she said, but it must be something 
that would sound like a house and de like a 
boat. 

“ Partitionville,” she objected to, and 
“ Gang-plank Terrace,” did not suit her be- 
cause it suggested convicts going out to 
work, which naturally was unpleasant. 

At last, after days of talk and cogitation, 
we named our house “ Rudder Grange.” 

To be sure, it wasn’t exactly a grange, but 
then it had such an enormous rudder that the 
justice of that part of the title seemed to 
overbalance any little inaccuracy in the other 
portion. 

But we did not spend all our spare time 
in talking. An hour or two, every evening 
was occupied in what we called “ fixing the 
house,” and gradually the inside of ou 
abode began to look like a conventional 
dwelling. We put matting on the floors and 
cheap but very pretty paper on the walls. 
We added now a couple of chairs, and now 
a table or something for the kitchen. Fre- 
quently, especially of a Sunday, we had 
company, and our guests were always 
charmed with Euphemia’s cunning little 
meals. The dear girl loved good eating so 
much that she could scarcely fail to be a 
good cook. We removed our bed to the 
extreme bow-part of the boat, and put up 
muslin curtains to separate it from the par- 
lor. 

We worked hard, and were very happy. 
And thus the weeks passed on. 

In this delightful way of living, only one 
thing troubled us. We didn’t save any 
money. There were so many little things 
that we wanted, and so many little things 
that were so cheap, that I spent pretty much 
all I made, and that was far from the phil- 
osophical plan of living that I wished to 
follow. 

We talked this matter over a great deal 
after we had lived in our new home for 
about a month, and we came at last to the 
conclusion that we would take a boarder. 

We had no trouble in getting a boarder, 
for we had a friend, a young man who was 
engaged in the flour business, who was very 
anxious to come and live with us. He had 
been to see us two or three times, and had 
expressed himself charmed with our house- 
hold arrangements. 

So we made terms with him. The car- 
penter partitioned off another room, and 
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our boarder brought his trunk and a large 
red velvet arm-chair, and took up his abode 
at “ Rudder Grange.” 

We liked our boarder very much, but he 
had some peculiarities. I suppose every- 
body has them. Among other things, he 
was very fond of telling us what we ought 
to do. He suggested more improvements 
in the first three days of his sojourn with us 
than I had thought of since we commenced 
housekeeping. And what made the matter 
worse, his suggestions were generally very 
good ones. Had it been otherwise I might 
have borne his remarks more complacently, 
but to be continually told what you ought 
to do, and to know that you ought to do it, 
is extremely annoying. 

He was very anxious that I should take 
off the rudder, which was certainly useless 
to a boat situated as ours was, and make an 
ironing table of it. I persisted that the 
laws of symmetrical propriety required that 
the rudder should remain where it was— 
that the very name of our home would be 
interfered with by its removal, but he 
insisted that “ Ironing-table Grange” would 
be just as good a name, and that symmet- 
rical propriety in such a case did not amount 
to a row of pins. 

The result was, that we did have the iron- 
ing table, and that Euphemia was very much 
pleased with it. A great many other im- 
provements were projected and carried out 
by him, and I was very much worried. He 
made a flower-garden for Euphemia on the 
extreme forward-deck, and having borrowed 
a wheelbarrow, he wheeled dozens of loads 
of arable dirt up our gang-plank and 
dumped them out on the deck. When he 
had covered the garden with a suitable 
depth of earth, he smoothed it off and then 
planted flower-seeds. It was rather late in 
the season, but most of them came up. I 
was pleased with the garden, but sorry I 
had not made it myself. 

One afternoon I got away from the office 
considerably earlier than usual, and I hur- 
ried home to enjoy the short period of day- 
light that I should have.before supper. It 
had been raining the day before, and as the 
bottom of our garden leaked so that earthy 
water trickled down at one end of our bed- 
room, I intended to devote a short time to 
stuffing up the cracks in the ceiling or bot- 
tom of the deck—whichever seems the 
most appropriate. 

But when I reached a bend in the river 
road, whence I always had the earliest view 
of my establishment, I didn’t have that view. 








I hurried on. The nearer I approached the 
place where I lived, the more horror-stricken 
I became. There was no mistaking the fact. 

The boat was not there! 

In an instant the truth flashed upon me. 

The water was very high—the rain had 
swollen the river—my house had floated 
away ! 

It was Wednesday. On Wednesday af- 
ternoons our boarder came home early. 

I clapped my hat tightly on my head 
and ground my teeth. 

“Confound that boarder!” I thought. 
“ He has been fooling with the anchor. He 
always said it was of no use, and taking ad- 
vantage of my absence, he has hauled it up, 
and has floated away, and has gone—gone 
with my wife and my home!” 

Euphemia and “Rudder Grange” had 
gone off together—where I knew not,—and 
with them that hornble suggester ! 

I ran wildly along the bank. I called 
aloud, I shouted and hailed each passing 
craft—of which there were only two—but 
their crews must have been very inattentive 
to the woes of landsmen, or else they did 
not hear me, for they paid no attention to 
my cries. 

I met a fellow with an axe on his shoulder. 
I shouted to him before I reached him: 

“Hello! did you see a boat—a house, I 
mean,—floating up the river?” 

“ A boat-house ?” asked the man. 

“ No, a house-boat,” I gasped. 

“ Didn’t see nuthin’ like it,” said the man, 
and he passed on, to his wife and home, no 
doubt. But me! Oh, where was my wife 
and my home ? 

I met several people, but none of them 
had seen a fugitive canal-boat. 

How many thoughts came into my brain 
as I ran along that river road! If that 
wretched boarder had not taken the rudder 
for an ironing-table he might have steered 
in shore! Again and again I confounded— 
as far as mental ejaculations could do it— 
his suggestions. 

I was rapidly becoming frantic when I 
met a person who hailed me. 

“ Hello!” he said, “ are you after a canal- 
boat adrift ?” 

“ Yes,” I panted. 

“TI thought you was,” he said. “ You 
looked that way. Well, I can tell you where 
she is. She’s stuck fast in the reeds at the 
lower end o’ Peter’s Pint.” 

“ Where’s that ?” said I. 

“ Oh, it’s about a mile furder up. I seed 
her a-driftin’ up with the tide—big flood tide, 
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to-day—and I thought I'd see somebody af- 
ter her, afore long. Anything aboard ?” 

Anything! 

I could not answer the man. Anything, 
indeed! I hurried on up the river without 
a word, Was the boat a wreck? I scarcely 
dared to think of it. I scarcely dared to 
think at all. 

The man called after me and I stopped. 
I could but stop, no matter what I might 
hear. 

“ Hello, mister,” he said, “got any to- 
bacco ?” 

I walked up to him. I took hold of him 
by the lapel of his coat. It was a dirty lapel, 
as I remember even now, but I didn’t mind 
that. 

“ Look here,” said I. “ Tell me the truth, 
I can bear it. Was that vessel wrecked ?” 

The man looked at me a little queerly. 
I could not exactly interpret his expression. 

“ You're sure you kin bear it ?” said he. 

“Yes,” said I, my hand trembling as I 
held his coat. 

“ Well, then,” said he, “it’s mor’n I kin,” 
and he jerked his coat out of my hand, and 
sprang away. When he reached the other 
side of the road, he turned and shouted at 
me, as though I had been deaf. 

“Do you know what I think?” he yel- 
led. “I think you're a darned lunatic,” 
and with that he went his way. 

I hastened on to Peter’s Point. 
fore I reached it, I saw the boat. 

It was apparently deserted. But still I 
pressed on. I must know the worst. When 
I reached the Point, I found that the boat 
had run aground, with her head in among 
the long reeds and mud and the rest of her 
hull lying at an angle from the shore. 

There was consequently no way for me to 
get on board, but to wade through the mud 
and reeds to her bow, and then climb up as 
well as I could. 

This I did, but it was not easy to do. 
Twice I sank above my knees in mud and 
water, and had it not been for reeds, masses 
of which I frequently clutched when I 
thought I was going over, I believe I should 
have fallen down and come to my death in 
that horrible marsh. When I reached the 
boat, I stood up to my hips in water and 
saw no way of climbing up. The gang- 
plank had undoubtedly floated away, and 
if it had not, it would have been of no use 
to me in my position. 

But I was desperate. I clasped the post 
that they put in the bow of canal-boats; I 
stuck my toes and my finger-nails in the 
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cracks between the boards—how glad I was 
that the boat was an old one and had cracks! 
—and so, painfully and slowly, slipping 
part way down once or twice, and besliming 
myself from chin to foot, I climbed up that 
post and scrambled upon deck. In an in- 
stant, I reached the top of the stairs, and in 
another instant I rushed below. 

There sat my wife and our boarder, one 
on each side of the dining-room table, com- 
placently playing checkers! 

My sudden entrance startled them. My 
appearance startled them still more. 

Euphemia sprang to her feet and tottered 
toward me. 

“ Mercy!” she exclaimed ; “ has anything 
happened ?” 

“ Happened!” I gasped. 

“ Look here,” cried the boarder, clutching 
me by the arm, “ what a condition you're 
in. Did you fall in?” 

“ Fall in!” said I. 

Euphemia and the boarder looked at each 
other. I looked at them. Then I opened 
my mouth in earnest. 

“T suppose you don’t know,” I yelled, 
“that you have drifted away!” 

“ By George!” cried the boarder, and in 
two bounds he was on deck. 

Dirty as I was, Euphemia fell into my 
arms. I told her all. She hadn’t known a 
bit of it! 

The boat had so gently drifted off, and 
had so gently grounded among the reeds, 
that the voyage had never so much as dis- 
turbed their games of checkers. 

“ He plays such a splendid game,” Eu- 
phemia sobbed, “and just as you came, | 
thought I was going to beat him. I had 
two kings and two pieces on the next to last 
row, and you are nearly drowned. You'll get 
your death of cold—and—and he had only 
one king.” 

She led me away and I undressed and 
washed myself and put on my Sunday clothes. 

When I reappeared, I went out on deck 
with Euphemia. The boarder was there, 
standing by the petunia bed. His arms were 
folded and he was thinking profoundly. As 
we approached, he turned toward us. 

“You were right about that anchor,” he 
said, “I should not have hauled it in; but 
it was such a little anchor that I thought it 
would be of more use on board as a garden 
hoe.” 

“ A very little anchor will sometimes do 
very well,” said I, cuttingly, “when it 1s 
hooked around a tree.” 

“ Yes, there is something in that,” said he. 
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It was now growing late, and as our agi- 
tation subsided we began to grow hungry. 
Fortunately, we had everything necessary 
on board, and, as it really didn’t make any 
difference in our household economy, where 
we happened to be located, we had supper 
quite as usual. In fact, the kettle had been 
put on to boil during the checker-playing. 

After supper, we went on deck to smoke, 
as was our custom, but there was a certain 
coolness between me and our boarder. 

Early the next morning I arose and went 
up stairs to consider what had better be 
done, when I saw the boarder standing on 
shore, near by. 

“ Hello!” he cried, “ the tide’s down and 
I got ashore withgut any trouble. You stay 
where you are. I’ve hired a couple of mules 
to tow the boat back. They’ll be here pres- 
ently. And, hello! I’ve found the gang- 
plank. It floated ashore about a quarter of 
a mile below here.” 


RICHARD 


GAMBLERS say, that after the consum- 
mate bliss of winning, the next degree in the 
scale of happiness is the sensation of losing. 
Applied to the rules of artistic success, this 
axiom might be translated thus: Next to 
being cried up, the best thing for a man is 
to be cried down. How little the latter 
process, even if carried on in the most sys- 
tematic and unrelenting manner, can ob- 
struct the ultimate victory of great progress- 
ive movements in art, is best proved by the 
example of Richard Wagner. It would be 
difficult to discern at first sight, what there 
is in his dramas or theories to excite the ire 
of critical worthies; certain it is, that, wher- 
ever the former have been sung, or the latter 
expounded, the effect on musical critics has 
been that of the red flag on the bull ina 
Spanish arena. It is well known that in 
his own country Wagner’s operas have re- 
tained their footing on the stage exclusively 
by dint of their immediate impression on the 
public, which in this case laudably upheld 
its Own opinion against the incessant and 
almost unanimous declamations of adverse 
critics. Even at the present time, while 
Wagner's reputation is established beyond 
dispute, the large German newspapers look 
upon him with ill-disguised hostility, and 
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In about ten minutes the mules and two 
men with a long rope appeared, and then 
one of the men and the boarder came on 
board (they didn’t seem to have any diffi- 
culty in so doing). Then we carried the 
ironing-table on deck and shipped it into its 
place as a rudder. 

We were then towed back to where we 
belonged. 

And we are there yet. Our boarder re- 
mains with us, as the weather is still fine, 
and the coolness between us is gradually di- 
minishing. But the boat is moored at both 
ends, and twice a day | look to see if the 
ropes are all right. 

The petunias are growing beautifully, but 
the geraniums do not seem to flourish. Per- 
haps there is not a sufficient depth of earth 
for them. Several times our boarder has 
appeared to be on the point of suggesting 
something in regard to them, but, for some 
reason or other, he says nothing, 
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dole out their approbation with as chary a 
hand as their necessary regard for indis- 


putable facts will allow them. Wagner told 
me himself not long ago, that if he wished 
to state a point of theory or experience in a 
certain leading journal, he would not be at 
all above a fear of its falling a victim to edi- 
torial scissors, or even to the waste-paper 
basket. A similar spirit of enmity on the 
part of influential journalists balked his 
success at Paris and partly paved the way 
for the signal fiasco of “‘Tannhiiuser” in that 
city. Quante molis erat to uphold the stand- 
ard of “the Music of the Future” against the 
ignorance and cliquism of musical criticism 
in England, the present writer from his own 
experience might have a long story to tell; 
too long, however, and too dreary to be in- 
teresting or (it must be hoped) even com- 
prehensible to American readers. More- 
over, my present purpose is not to write a 
diatribe or plead a cause; I only wish to 
give a short account of the life and artistic 
aims of a man who since the great success of 
“ Lohengrin” at New York, cannot be looked 
upon without interest by any lover of music 
and poetry in America. 

The Germans are fond of making a dis- 
tinction between a man of genius and a man 
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of character. Seldom the two qualities are 
found together amongst them. Their lyrical 
poets generally live in the obscurity of small 
cities, whence they pour forth their song as 
the nightingale does her note from the love- 
liest nook of the wood. Even their dra- 
matic writers are rarely men of character in 
our sense of the word; like the poet in 
“Joseph Andrews,” they consider it their 
“business to record great actions and not 
to do them.” Think of Schiller celebrating 
the hero of Swiss liberty in the esthetic 
atmosphere of a diminutive German court. 
Wagner forms an exception to this rule— 
his nature is active, progressive. He looks 
on established rules and institutions with the 
suspicious eye of a reformer, but his genius 
is not negative only. He has overthrown 
much, but his reconstructions are vaster and 
more harmonious than the old fabric. If 
fate had placed him in a different position 
of life, he might have become a great states- 
man, a leader of nations. Being born in the 
obscure sphere of German middle-class life, 
he had no chance in that direction; so, for- 
tunately for us, his energy was not diverted 
from that field of action to which the high- 
est gifts of his nature tended—poetry and 
music. But the type of his character never 
denied itself. From his earliest youth his 
plans were of vast, almost superhuman scope. 
He himself tells us that the JVorme, the 
Pandora of old Teutonic lore, deposited on 
his cradle “ the never-contented spirit which 
always seeks the new,” and this fatal gift 
has remained the rule and guidance of his 
life-long struggle. Having thus defined the 
prevailing tendency of this genius, let us 
now look a little closer at its earthly sur- 
roundings and appendages. 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner was born May 
22d, 1813, at Leipsic, where his father held 
a small municipal appointment. After his 
death, which took place in the same year 
with our composer’s birth, the widow mar- 
ried L. Geyer, an actor, and afterwards a 
portrait-painter of some merit. He, how- 
ever, also died before our composer had fin- 
ished his seventh year. We know little of 
his influence on hisstep-son. It seems, that 
to some extent he recognized in the small 
boy artistic talent of some kind, and wanted 
to make him a painter, but Wagner proved 
an awkward pupil. At this time he used to 
practice by the ear little tunes on the piano, 
and it is said that hearing him one day en- 
gaged in this manner, his step-father re- 
marked to the mother in the weak voice of 
an almost dying man: “ Do you think he 








has talent for music?” After old Geyer 
had died, Wagner tells us, his twice-widowed 
mother came into the nursery to repeat to 
each of the children the father’s parting word. 
To himself she said: “He wanted to make 
something of you.” “For along time after. 
wards,” Wagner adds, “I used to imagine 
that something would become of me.” 

However, the idea of bringing him up as 
a musician, if ever seriously entertained, was 
soon abandoned. He was sent to an excel- 
lent day-school at Dresden, and received 
only occasional piano-forte lessons from his 
private Latin master. His progress in this 
noble art seems to have been anything but 
satisfactory. Instead of practicing scales 
and other useful digital exercises, he loved 
to hammer away at overtures and sympho- 
nies with a most abominable fingering of his 
own. After a short time his master gave 
him up as hopeless. “He was right,” Wag- 
ner says, “I have never learned to play the 
piano in all my life.” The truth is that he, 
the great virtuoso on the orchestra, looks 
down on that supplementary instrument 
with some disdain. 

His first attempts at original production 
we have to date at a very early period. They 
were not of a musical but of a poetical kind, 
a fact full of significance in the future advo- 
cate of the “poetic principle” in music. At 
the age of eleven we find him pondering 
over the plan of a gigantic drama, conceived 
in the spirit of Shakespeare, but intended to 
far outdo the tragic pathos of that master- 
mind. Wagner describes his tragedy as a 
kind of compound of Hamlet and Lear. 
“The design,” he says, “was grand in the 
extreme. Forty-two people died in the 
course of the piece, and I was obliged to 
let most of them re-appear as ghosts in the 
last acts, for want of living characters.” We 
have no doubt that the piece was quite as 
ridiculous as this humorous self-criticism im- 
plies, but we have mentioned it, neverthe- 
less, as indicating in its embryonic stage that 
Titanic struggle for the utmost expansion of 
artistic forms which characterizes the whole 
of Wagner’s career. It proved important for 
his development in another respect. Not 
long after his play was finished he became 
acquainted with Beethoven’s works, which 
excited his impressionable youthful mind to 
the utmost. His witnessing a performance 
of that master’s music to Goethe’s “ Egmont” 
may be considered as the decisive turning- 
point in Wagner’s life, for it filled him with 
emulative zeal to supply his own tragedy 
with a musical accompaniment of equal 
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grandeur, a bold resolve certainly in one 
who had yet to learn the rudiments of mu- 
sical art, but again indicative of that indom- 
itable courage and energy which conquers 
at last. He now saw himself compelled to 
make some preparatory theoretical studies; 
the first difficulties of thorough-bass and 
harmony once bravely encountered and 
overcome, impelled him to attack new prob- 
lems; his attention became riveted, his ge- 
nius roused; he had imperceptibly grown 
into the musician. I, of course, do not by 
any means wish to assert that by some mir- 
aculous process he acquired the mechanical 
part of that most difficult of arts, music, 
without a good deal of previous study. On 
the contrary, he had to combine his fugues 
and puzzle out his counterpoint in exactly 
the same manner as lesser mortals are wont 
to do. Indeed his struggle with merely 
formal difficulties seems to have been not 
an easy one. Patience and quiet applica- 
tion were wanting. His master could do 
nothing with such a pupil, and fairly put 
him down as a dunce, in musical matters at 
least; his family was in despair; only his 
own courage remained undaunted. He be- 
gan writing overtures on a grand scale for 
the full orchestra, one of which the “climax 
of his nonsensicalities,” as he himself calls 
it, was actually performed in public, but ex- 
cited only irrepressible hilarity on the part 
of the audience, greatly to the mortification 
of the aspiring young genius. This was his 
first period of “storm and stress,” to use 
Carlyle’s words; everything was seething 
and bubbling. But soon the waters began 
to clear; his first disappointment cured him 
of his vanity; he began to see the necessity 
of theoretical knowledge, and a course of 
serious study under Cantor Weinlig resulted, 
as that excellent teacher expressed it, in 
Wagner’s independence of formal fetters. 
But more than any living master could teach 
him Wagner learned in his intercourse with 
the great dead. The well-known Heinrich 
Dorn, at that time a friend, now the bitterest 
enemy, of Wagner, has described the young 
student’s passionate, not to say violent, en- 
thusiasm for his great predecessor’s (Bee- 
thoven) works. “I am doubtful,” he writes, 
“whether there ever has been a young mu- 
sician more familiar with the works of Bee- 
thoven than Wagner was at eighteen. He 
possessed most of the master’s overtures and 
large instrumental scores in copies made by 
himself; he went to bed with the sonatas, 
and rose again with the quartets. He sang 
the songs and whistled the concerti, for with 








the playing he could not get on very well. 
In brief, there was a regular furor Teutoni- 
cus, which, combined with considerable sci- 
entific culture and a peculiar activity of the 
mind, promised powerful shoots.” 
Beethoven was thus the load-star of our 
master’s early aspirations, and well had it 
been for him had he never swerved from it. 
But his longing soul had still to pass 
through many errors and vanities before, 
cleansed in the fire of adversity, it could re- 
turn to the original purity of its ideal aims. 
The surroundings in which we next dis- 
cover our hero, seem certainly anything but 
suited to a Beethoven enthusiast. To meet 
the exigencies of life, he had now to look 
for a more lucrative employment of his time 
than penning eccentric and inexecutable 
compositions, and the conductorship of a 
small operatic troupe at Magdeburg being 
offered to him, he accepted the position the 
more eagerly, as the unconventional ease of 
theatrical life tallied but too well with the 
high-strung sensuality of his nature. Neither 
were his artistic duties of a very elevated 
kind. He had chiefly to conduct the light 
though clever productions of the French 
and Italian stages, then so much e vogue in 
the Fatherland, and he himself confesses 
his childish joy in letting the orchestra 
“bang away,” after a fashion, to right and 
left of his conductor’s desk. His own pro- 
ductions during this period distinctly show 
the signs of the atmosphere in which he 
moved, I will not encumber the memory 
of my readers with the titles of several 
operas and numerous fieces d’ occasion, which 
owe their origin to this time of pre-historic 
chaos. They were written for ephemeral 
applause, and without any conscientious 
scruples as to the artistic purity of their ef- 
fects. But this abandonment of principle, 
fortunately, did not meet with its desired re- 
ward; only one of Wagner's operas saw the 
light of the stage, and, owing to insufficient 
rehearsals and an accumulation of other un- 
favorable circumstances, proved a failure. 
I repeat that, upon the whole, this ill-luck 
must be considered as a decidedly favorable 
circumstance. It may certainly be presum- 
ed that sooner or later his higher nature 
would have impelled him to leave the flesh- 
pots of easy success for the toilsome desert- 
paths of ideal aims; but when, or how this 
exodus of the satiated soul might have 
taken place, nobody can tell. As it was, 
the cares and troubles of his narrow sphere 
of action soon became intolerable to him. 
The small emoluments of his office were 
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wholly insufficient to supply the demands 
of his refined, luxurious taste, and when in 
a spirit of obstinate recklessness he resolved 
upon marrying an actress, the ves angusta 
domi further entrammeled his already 
straitened circumstances. In addition to 
his domestic discomfort, he soon began to 
loathe the professional jealousies and in- 
trigues which, combined with an utter want 
of artistic spirit, characterized the society in 
which his professional duties compelled him 
to mix. 

He felt that something must be done, to 
save himself from this sea of miseries, and 
the step he took in consequence was quite 
in keeping with the undauntable energy of 
his nature. He resolved to write a great 
dramatic work, and in order to preclude any 
possibility of his longer remaining in the 
narrow sphere of provincial stage life, he 
fixed upon a subject the appropriate treat- 
ment of which would require an amount of 
scenic splendor, such as only the largest 
stages in Europe would have at their dis- 
posal. Rienzi, the last tribune, was chosen 
as the hero of his opera, and to Paris, at 
that time the musical as well as the social 
center of civilized Europe, the composer 
looked for a stage and a public. 

It is evident, neither does Wagner try to 
conceal, that the chief purpose aimed at in 
* Rienzi” was to obtain the applause of the 
multitude. From a psychological point of 
view it therefore scarcely marks a step in 
advance, and, indeed, abounds with conces- 
sions of artistic consciousness to the taste of 
the vulgar. But amidst the platitudes of 
ordinary stage effects we distinctly see in 
the score of “ Rienzi” the action of a tremen- 
dous dramatic force, scarcely conscious as 
yet, and clogged with earthy encumbrances, 
but capable of growth and _ purification. 
Wagner wrote the poetry, and finished the 
music of the first two acts of “ Rienzi” at 
Riga, where he had conducted the opera 
for some time. In the summer of 1839 he 
embarked in a sailing vessel bound for Lon- 
don on his way to Paris. The voyage lasted 
more than three weeks. Three times they 
were caught in terrific storms, and on one 
occasion the captain had to seek shelter in 
a Norwegian harbor. Wagner’s imagination 
was deeply struck with the wonders and 
terrors of the deep, and the impressions 
thus received he was soon to embody in a 
work to which we shall have to return. In 
September of the same year he arrived 
at Paris, supplied by Meyerbeer with intro- 
ductions to theatrical managers and full of 
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sanguine expectation. One slightly shud- 
ders in thinking of the possible consequences 
which a great Paris success might have had 
on Wagner’s further career. Perhaps he 
might have been content to share with 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Halévy the lucra- 
tive laurels of a European reputation; but 
fortune, unlike herself, proved constant to 
him in her kind unkindness; all his attempts 
at obtaining publicity for his works were 
frustrated, and, to save himself from actual 
starvation, he had to go through the most 
degrading stages of musical drudgery, such 
as arranging tunes from popular operas for 
the cornet-a-piston. 

Again the tide of despair was rising 
higher and higher—again something must 
be done and was done by Wagner to stem 
its destructive progress; but in what he did, 
and in how he did it, we see the process of 
purification which Wagner’s artistic charac. 
ter had undergone during this second trial 
of “hope deferred.” “ Rienzi,” as we said 
before, was written entirely with a view to 
outward success, to which the higher de- 
mands of art were to a great extent sacri- 
ficed; in the work which Wagner now 
began he scarcely hoped, nor even wished 
for this success. It was conceived and 
written entirely to supply a demand of his 
own nature—the demand, that is, of pouring 
out the anxieties and toilings of his soul in 
his inspired song. In this way music gave 
him help and comfort in his supreme need. 
The work we are referring fo is “ The Flying 
Dutchman.” It was conceived during the 
eventful voyage to London; the music was 
written at Meudon, where Wagner had re- 
tired from Paris in the spring of 1841. 

“ Rienzi,” finished in November, 1840, 
concludes the first period of Wagner’s career. 
It was the time of his violent struggle for 
notoriety and self-assertion, without regard 
to the artistic purity of the means applied. 
The mode of his expression was confined to 
the forms of the French Grand Opera as es- 
tablished by Spontini, Meyerbeer, and others; 
hence this period may be described as his 
operatic period. With “The Flying Dutch- 
man” Wagner enters a new stage of devel- 
opment. Henceforth he disregards the re- 
quirements of vulgar tasie, or tastelessness. 
His works become the immediate effusion 
of his poetical inspiration, to which the 
forms of absolute music have gradually to 
give way. Ultimately he throws the whole 
apparatus of the opera, with its empty dis- 
play of vocal skill and scenic sfectacle, 
overboard. Even the name becomes odious 
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to him; he terms his new creations “ Music- 
dramas.” For the full appreciation of his 
vast schemes he looks to those to come 
rather than to the living generation. Hence 
the sobriguet—invented by his adversaries 
and adopted by him—*the Music of the 
Future.” A close analysis of the ideas and 
principles comprised in this name we must 
defer for a little while. In “The Flying 
Dutchman” these new tendencies appear as 
yet in an all but embryonic state; only one 
circumstance we will point out in connection 
with it. Wagner’s adversaries boldly assert 
that his reformatory deeds were the result 
of previous deliberate speculation, although 
the comparative dates of his dramatic and 
his theoretical works clearly prove the con- 
trary. If a further proof of the spontaneity 
of his efforts was required his mode of con- 
ceiving “The Flying Dutchman” would fur- 
nish it; for it was only the symbolic repre- 
sentation of his own personal sufferings at 
the time. Friendless and loveless amongst 
strangers, he could realize but too well the 
type of his hero, who, doomed to roam on 
the wild waves of the ocean, longs for home 
and the redeeming love of woman. This 
intensely subjective character of his poetry 
he involuntarily transferred to his music, 
and was thus ultimately led to the breaking 
of forms insufficient to contain his impas- 
sioned utterances. 

In the meantime his worldly prospects 
had undergone an unexpected favorable 
change. His “ Rienzi” had been accepted 
for performance by the Dresden theater, and 
in 1842 Wagner left Paris for that city in 
order to prepare his work for the stage. The 
first performance took place in October of 
the same year, and its brilliant success led to 
the composers engagement as conductor 
of the Royal Opera at Dresden. 

It was natural that this first smile of for- 
tune after so much adversity should have 
filled Wagner with elation. But he was not 
the man to rest on his laurels. During his 
stay at Paris he had become acquainted with 
the old popular story of Tannhauser, the 
knightly singer who tarried in the mountain 
of Venus. This story, in connection with 
an imaginary prize-singing at Wartburg, 
the residence of the Dukes of Thuringia, 
struck him at once as eminently adapted for 
dramatic purposes. The impression was in- 
creased when, on his way to Dresden, he 
visited the romantic old castle surrounded 
by the nimbus of both history and romance, 
and overlooking a wide and varied expanse 
of field and forest. The poem to “Tann- 
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hiuser” was written soon afterward, even be- 
fore the first performance of “Rienzi;” the 
music he finished by the end of 1844. The 
fundamental idea strikes one as somewhat 
similar to that of “The Flying Dutchman.” 
It is again the self-surrendering love of pure 
woman, which in death releases the hero; 
nay, to carry the parallel still further, the 
Venusberg itself with its lust, and the satiety 
following thereafter, is only another aspect 
of that same cruel world which in the prior 
opera was symbolized by the waves of the 
ocean. Both Senta and Elizabeth would m 
that case be the representations of that 
purest idea of art, which alone can save its 
worshiper from the world and its lures, “for 
music,” as Wagner has expressed it on an- 
other occasion, “is.a woman, whose nature 
is love, surrendering itself unconditionally.” 
Of the opera itself our limited space will 
not allow us to speak at length. Compared 
with its predecessor, “ Tannhauser” marks a 
decided advance, both from a dramatic and 
musical point of view. The character of 
the hero, representing in its large typical 
features one of the deepést problems of hu- 
man nature, stands boldly forth from the chi- 
aroscuro of its romantic surroundings, and 
the abundance of melodious strains (some 
of them, as, for instance, the celebrated 
“ March,” of a popular character) in “‘Tann- 
hiuser” has, perhaps, contributed more to the 
spreading of its author’s name than any of 
his other works. 

At the first performance at Dresden in 
1845, the reception of “‘Tannhiuser” was, 
however, much less favorable than might have 
been expected. The public was evidently 
astonished and somewhat disappointed at 
this new language, so widely differing from 
the coarser accents of “ Rienzi.” Altogether 
the prospects of Wagner’s popularity as an 
operatic writer seemed to dwindle more and 
more. The performance of his “ Flying 
Dutchman” at Berlin had little more than a 
succes destime, while even that was scarcely 
obtained by “ Rienzi” at Hamburg. The 
brief glimmer of hope was waning rapidly, 
and Wagner’s disappointment was now all 
the more bitter for his previous experience 
of success. But even more than by his per- 
sonal ill fortune he was disgusted by the rank 
spirit of narrow-minded coterie and inartistic 
humbug with which the most prominent 
German theaters were infested. Neither 
the progress of his own, nor that of any 
other true art could be expected under such 
circumstances. As years advanced, Wag- 
ner’s disappointment grew into a state of 
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morbid despondency, in which change at 
any price seemed a relief. In this mood, 
and more from a sense of antagonism to 
things existing than from any distinct po- 
litical persuasion, Wagner took an active 
part in the revolutionary risings of 1848 and 
1849. The dream of liberty in Saxony and 
its unpleasant interruption by Prussian bay- 
onets are matters of history. Wagner per- 
sonally had to pay dearly for his short illu- 
sion. Asa matter of course he lost his offi- 
cial employment and was, moreover, com- 
pelled again to leave country and friends, a 
homeless exile. Before following him on his 
new wanderings, however, we must men- 
tion in a few words a work, which owes its 
existence to the period immediately before 
the outbreak of the revolution: I am speak- 
ing of “ Lohengrin,” the fourth of Wagner’s 
acknowledged operas, the music of which 
was finished in March, 1843. The story of 
“The Knight of the Swan,” originally 
founded on local traditions of the lower 
Rhine, Wagner owed to the same me- 
dizval compilation which had been the 
source of “'Tannhiuser.” In his version it 
appears combined with the mystic tradition 
of the “Graal” and the spiritual order of 
knights guarding the holy vessel. Lohen- 
grin, the son of Percival, king of the Graal, 
leaves his blissful abode, to save Elsa, Prin- 
cess of Brabant, from a false accusation of 
having killed her young brother. The love 
of Elsa and her deliverer forms the main 
subject of the drama, the tragic key-note 
being touched when Elsa, despite her prom- 
ise of implicit faith, asks the name and abode 
of the mystical knight. This wild craving 
of Elsa to pierce the mystery which seems 
to shroud her lover from the warm clasp of 
her hand, is a touch of intense psychological 
truth. The style of Wagner's music is quite 
in accordance with the elevated poetical in- 
tentions it serves to illustrate. ‘The super- 
natural and natural elements are blended in 
his strains in the most marvelous manner, 
and rarely, if ever, is our impression marred 
by those purely theatrical effects which not 
unfrequently occur in “Tannhauser.” 

The first performance of “ Lohengrin” is 
connected with one of the most charming 
episodes of Wagner’s life—his friendship with 
Franz Liszt. The intimate relations be- 
tween these two great composers, subsisting 
at the present day and under circumstances 
which would have made jealousies and 
mutual animosities but too excusable, seem 
to claim our passing attention. I quote the 
following extracts from an autobiographical 








sketch by Wagner, published in 1851: “ A 
Weimar I saw him,” writes Wagner, “ when 
I rested a few days in Thuringia, not yet 
certain whether the threatening prosecution 
would compel me to continue my flight from 


Germany. ‘The very day when my persona 
danger became a certainty, I saw Liszt con. 
ducting a rehearsal of my ‘ Tannhiuser, 
and was astonished at recognizing my secon; 
self in his achievement. What I had fel: 
in inventing this music, he felt in performing 
it: what I wanted to express in writing it 
down, he said in making it sound. Strange 
to say, through the love of this rarest friend 
I gained, at the moment of becoming home. 
less, a real home for my art, which I had 
longed for and sought for always in the 
wrong place. . At the end of 
my last stay at Paris, when, ill, miserable, 
and despairing, I sat brooding over my fate, 
my eye fell on the score of my ‘ Lohengrin, 
totally forgotten by me. Suddenly | felt 
something like compassion, that this music 
should never sound from off the death-pale 
paper. Two words | wrote to Liszt; his 
answer was, that preparations for the per- 
formance were being made on the largest 
scale that the limited means of Weimar 
would permit. Everything that men and 
circumstances could do was done, in order 
to make the work understood. oe 
Errors and misconceptions impeded the de- 
sired success. What was to be done to sup- 
ply the want so as to further the true under- 
standing on all sides, and with it the ult:- 
mate success of the work? Liszt under. 
stood it at once, and did it. He gave to 
the public his own impressions of the work in 
a manner, the convincing eloquence and 
overpowering efficacy of which remain un- 
equaled. Success was his reward, and with 
this success he now approaches me saying: 
‘ Behold, we have come so far; now create 
us a new work, that we may go still fur 
ther.’” 

On his flight from his country Wagner 
turned first to Paris, where, as usual, disap- 
pointment lay in store for him. After 2 
short stay in France he settled at Zurich, in 
Switzerland, and now, when the conductor’ 
baton was wrenched from his hand, took up 
the pen of the critic to fight again the good 
fight of art in this new field of action. | 
must here again remind the reader that his 
great theoretical work, “ Oper und Drama,’ 
was written after his first four operas haé 
been finished, and after even the plan of hs 
last and most advanced work, the “ Nibe 
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partly executed. His dramas, so far from 
being fashioned according to a certain 
theory, were only, like the works of other 
composers, the foundation on which this 
theory was constructed. It will be my task 
in the succeeding paragraphs to sketch as 
concisely as possible the fundamental ideas 
of the new epoch in art ushered in by Wag- 
ner. detailed account of how far these 
ideas are carried out in his dramatic works 
would be possible only by extensive musical 
illustrations. A few most essential points 
must suffice. Wagner's artistic deeds were 
of two-fold import—destructive and recon- 
structive. Destroy he did what may collect- 
ively be called the apparatus of the opera. 
in Italy the “ Opera Seria” was considered 
from an exclusively musical or rather voca 

point of view. The singer reigned supreme, 
and, to suit his convenience, certain forms 
of absolute music, such as aria, duo, etc., 
were bodily inserted into the opera, wher- 
ever the castrato or prima donna saw a fit 
opportunity of displaying their skill. Who- 
ever has witnessed (and who has not?) a 
performance of Bellini’s or of one of Ros- 
sini’s early serious operas, will know from 
his own experience how every rule of dra- 
matic consistency is grossly violated by such 
intrusions. The same applies, although in 
a very modified way, to the operas of Mo- 
zart and even of Weber, who always suf- 
fered the musical form to outweigh dramatic 


truth. Wagner wages a deadly feud against 
the virtuoso and his stronghold, the aria. 


His highest aim is the rendering of dramatic 
passion, and to this purpose the require- 
ments of absolute music have to yield and 
become subservient. As to the spontaneous 
and entirely unpremeditated way in which 
Wagner arrived at this result we again bor- 
row his own words. As he gradually emerged 


from the “ grand historical” atmosphere of | 


“ Rienzi” into the purer regions of popular 
mythology, from which all his later dramas 
are derived, he in the same degree freed 
himself from the traditional fetters of the 
drame musicale, “The plastic unity and 
simplicity,” he says, “of the mythical sub- 
ject-matter allowed of the concentration 
of the action on certain important and decis- 
ive points of its development. . . 

The nature of the subject could, therefore, 
not induce me, in sketching my scenes, to 
consider in advance their adaptability to 
any particular musical form, the particular 
kind of musical treatment being necessitated 
by these scenes themselves. It could not 
enter my mind to engraft on this my musical 


form, growing, as it did, out of the nature 
of the scenes, the traditional forms of oper- 
atic music, which could only have marred 
and interrupted its organic development. I 
therefore never thought of contemplating 
on principle, and as a deliberate reformer, 
the destruction of the aria, the duet and 
other operatic forms; but the dropping of 
these forms followed consistently from the 
nature of my subjects.” 

The question remains, by what new mode 
of expression Wagner supplied the old 
forms thus eradicated? ‘The answer is to 
some extent forestalled by the above quota- 
tion. It was from the innate, though latent 
melody of the spoken language, that Wag- 
ner evolved his musical me/os, in the same 
manner as the poetic feeling expressed in 
his verses guided his musical inspirations. 
His music, in this way inseparably wedded 
to the dialogue, became in reality the legiti- 
mate exponent of the action, now no more 
interrupted by the foriture of the virtuoso, 
or by the effusions of lyrical sentiment. The 
overplus of the latter was from the voice 
transferred to the orchestra, which, without 
interrupting it, accompanies the dialogue 
with an unceasing current of passion. 
The importance of this new function of 
the orchestra for the economy of the whole 
work of art is at once apparent. The 
vocal part becomes a kind of impassioned 
declamation, widely differing from the 
monotonous dryness of the old recifative 
secco and developed, wherever the poetical 
situation requires it, into a stream of beauti 
ful cantilena. Melody, therefore, both vocal 
and instrumental, is the very essence of 
Wagner’s art, and the accusations derived 
from its pretended absence by his adver- 
saries can proceed only from a degree of 
blockheaded obstinacy, any further notice of 
which on our part would be waste of time. 

From this short deviation on theoretical 
grounds, we return to our biographical 
sketch. fter his settling down at Zurich, 
his connection with the public performance 
of his works ceases almost entirely for ten 
years, but, perhaps, no time of his life has 
been more fertile in lasting results than this 
period of involuntary eclipse. After the 
many excitements of his public career, the 
seclusion of exile could not but be of 
beneficial consequence to a nature so apt 
to be entirely absorbed by the excitement 
of life and action. The first fruit of his 
contemplative retirement was the just men- 
tioned theoretical work, in which the vague 








aspirations of his earlier years came at last 
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to a distinct conscious expression. But how 
little his creative power was affected by these 
speculative exertions he soon proved by new 
dramatic works, wider in scope and deeper 
in conception than anything he had done 
before. We now touch upon that opus mag- 
num of his life, the ultimate success of which 
will to a great extent determine his place in 
the history of his art. I am speaking of 
the gigantic trilogy, or more correctly tetral- 
ogy of the “ Ring of the Nibelung,” in which 
the oldest tradition of Teutonic lore is em- 
bodied, and which for that reason alone 
may justly aspire to the place of the national 
work of art of Germany. The performance 
of the whole work, the last part of which, 
“The Dusk of the Gods,” is at present in 
the press, will take place at Bayreuth in 
1876, under the master’s own direction, and 
in a theater erected for the purpose. Per- 
haps I shall on that occasion have an op- 
portunity of giving this magazine a full ac- 
count of the great Nibelungen-drama. Be- 
fore an actual test by means of a stage 
performance has taken place, it would be 
premature to decide upon the merits of a 
work so essentially dramatic. Moreover, its 
dimensions are so colossal that ever so short 
a sketch even of the story would by far 
exceed the limits of this essay. Wagner 
has been occupied with its completion for 
more than twenty years, the book in its 
present form having been begun about 1851, 
and the last note of the music written not 
many months ago. Twice, however, during 
this interval, his attention was diverted from 
the “ Nibelungen” by other artistic plans of 
no less import and beauty. The first of 
these was his dramatic treatment of the old 
tragic story of “Tristan and Isolde,” written 
and set to music between 1856-59. Barring 
the trilogy itself, Wagner’s disciples see in 
it the highest efforts of his genius, and this 
importance placed on the work may be my 
excuse for quoting here some of the remarks 
made by me concerning “ Tristan and Isolde” 
in the programme of our London Wagner So- 
ciety last year, when a selection from it was 
performed at one of the Society’s concerts. 
“Tristan and Isolde” is the fifth of Wag- 
ner’s acknowledged dramatic works, its first 
performance (at Munich, in 1865) following 
that of “ Lohengrin,” after an interval of fif- 
teen years. The step in advance marked by 
it in its author’s development, and in that of 
dramatic music in general, is proportionate 
to this lapse of time. According to his own 
assertion, Wagner wrote it with the full con- 
centrated power of his inspiration, freed at 
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last from the fetters of conventional operatic 
forms, with which he has broken here defi- 
nitely and irrevocably. In “Tristan and 
Isolde” we hear for the first time the unim- 
paired language of dramatic passion, inten- 
sified by an uninterrupted flow of expressive 
melody, the stream of which is no longer 
obstructed or led into the artificial canals of 
aria, cavatina, etc. Here also the orchestra 
obtains that wide range of emotional expres- 
sion which enables it, like the chorus of the 
antique tragedy, to discharge the dialogue 
of an overplus of lyrical elements, without 
weakening the intensity of the situation. 

After the stated facts, it cannot surprise 
us that our music-drama (for opera would 
be a decided misnomer) has become a bone 
of contention between the adherents of the 
liberal and conservative schools of music. 
Many people who greatly admire “certain 
things” in “Tannhauser” and “ Lohengrin” 
draw the line at “ Tristan and Isolde,” which, 
on the other hand, is considered by the ad- 
vanced party as the representative work of 
a new epoch in art. A musician’s position 
to the present work may indeed be consid- 
ered as decisive as to his general tendency 
toward the past or future. 

About Wagner’s treatment of the old 
story the following words must suffice. The 
subject of his tragedy is taken from the Celtic 
Mabinagi of “Tristrem and Iseult,” which, 
at an early stage, became popular among 
different nations, and found its most perfect 
medizval treatment in Gottfried von Strass- 
burg’s immortal epic. Our own modern 
poet has followed his original closely, prun- 
ing, however, and modifying where the 
economy of the drama seemed to require 
it. The scene opens on board the vessel 
destined to carry the unwilling Irish bride 
to old King Marke. Despair and love's 
disappointment, together with the insult in- 
flicted upon her family by Tristan’s victory 
over her kinsman, Morott, rankle in Isolde’s 
bosom, and drive her to the resolution of 
destroying her own life, together with that 
of her beloved enemy. ‘Tristan is invited 
to drink with her the cup of atonement, 
but, without Isolde’s knowledge, the prepar- 
ed poisonous draught is changed by her 
faithful companion, Brangiine, for the love- 
philter. 

The reader will perceive at once the im- 
mense dramatic force of this version, com- 
pared with the old story, where the fatal 
potion is taken by a pure mistake. This 
potion itself becomes in Wagner only the 
symbol of irresistible love, which, to speak 
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with the Psalmist, is “strong as death” and 
knows no fetter. 

The other important work carried on at 
the same time with the “ Nibelungen” is the 
comic opera of the “ Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg,” which was finished in October, 
1869. ‘The first draft of the book was writ- 
ten as early as 1845, immediately after the 
composition of “ Tannhiuser,” with an inten- 
tion of parodying the romantic singers of 
the middle ages by their dourgeoise counter- 
feits, in the manner of the antique satyr- 
drama. The second version of the libretto, 
however, has been considerably modified. 
The worthy burghers of the beautiful Ger- 
man city appear in a more favorable light, 
the formal philistinism of their poetic doings 
being leavened by an admixture of true 
homely feeling. Hans Sachs, the poet and 
shoemaker, round whom, as their center 
figure, the numerous dramatis persone are 
grouped, represents the rising citizen of the 
sixteenth century in his strength and justi- 
fied pride of work. The character through- 
out is noble and grand in conception and 
ranks among the highest creations of 
Wagner’s muse. A romantic love story of 
sweetest charm is interwoven with the scenes 
of busy citizen-life, and in the treatment of 
the latter Wagner displays throughout a 
power of humorous delineation for which 
his warmest admirers had scarcely given 
him credit. Wherever the “ Meistersinger” 
has been adequately performed the suc- 
cess has been brilliant, and at the present 
day this last work of Wagner keeps its place 
on the vepertoires of the great German 
theaters together with his first four operas. 
This is more than can be said of “ Tristan,” 
which, although received with enthusiasm 
on two or three special occasions, seems 





as yet too remote from the taste and under- 
standing of ordinary amateurs to meet with 
general appreciation. 

The remaining important facts of Wag- 
ner’s biography up to the present day can 
be summed up in few words. In 1861, he 
went to Paris to superintend the perform- 
ance of “ Tannhauser,” which ended in the 
celebrated fiasco of the opera, owing per- 
haps more to political than to artistic pre- 
judices. Previous to the fatal event three 
concerts at the “ 7hédtre Jialien,’ consist- 
ing of Wagner’s works, and conducted by 
himself, were received with enthusiasm, and 
amongst those who raised their voices in his 
defense against popular condemnation were 
men like Gautier, Champfleury and Charles 
Baudelaire—some small comfort to Wagner, 
perhaps, in his third and worst Parisian dis- 
appointment. In 1864, the art-loving King 
of Bavaria called Wagner to Munich, to as- 
sist in the re-organization of the theatrical 
and musical institutions of that city. Here 
he resided for two years and witnessed the 
excellent performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde,” under the direction of Dr. von Bii- 
low. About two years ago he settled at 
Bayreuth, where he has been living ever 
since, occupied with the preparations for the 
performance of his last and greatest work. 
In 1870, he was married forthe second time, to 
Cosima von Biilow, daughter of Franz Liszt. 

Here I must close my remarks, brief and 
insufficient as they may appear. My pur- 
pose is attained, if by my calm, matter-of- 
fact statement, I have succeeded in drawing 
for the American reader a distinct though 
ever so bold outline of a man and a move- 
ment in art, both so important and both so 
peculiarly distorted by the party passions 
of friend and foe. 


DOLLY. 


Just before young Fanning went to 
Rome—six or seven years ago—he showed 
me his sketch-book. 

“IT have been up among the Moravians 
all summer in Bethlelehem, Pennsylvania,” 
he said. “It’s the only place where one can 
catch a flavor of age in this cursedly new 
country.” 

The little fellow, from his yellow Dun- 
dreary whiskers to his dainty gaiters, was a 
mere exaggeration of his mother’s zsthetic 





sensibilities. If Nature had thrown in to 
boot a little back-bone, or stomach, or pas- 
sions, it would have been better; but, no 
matter. As things were, one was not sur- 
prised the country jarred on him. The old 
Moravian town had apparently contented 
him; he had made studies of the bridge and 
the quaint Eagle Hotel, and the fortress-like 
Brother and Sister and Gemein Houses, 
which the first settlers built in the wilderness 
of solid stone, and which stand now unal- 
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tered in the village street, solid enough to 
last for ages. He had the gray massive piles 
in crayons, and in water colors and in oils, 
with the yellow harvest sky behind them, or a 
thunder cloud, or the pale pink of spring 
dawn. Here was a bit of the buttress with 
wild ivy flaming red over it; there was a dim 
interior of a stone corridor, and an old woman, 
cloaked, with velvet slippers and a blue hand- 
kerchief on her head, sat on a high-backed 
bench, fingering the dusty strings of an old 
violin which she had just taken from its case. 

“That,” he said, “is one of the old Sis- 
ters, Frau Baum. The Moravian mission- 
aries come home to these Houses when their 
work is done, and find shelter and repose. 
Life in them is but a long, calm twilight. 
That violin was unearthed one day from 
some closet where it had been buried almost 
a hundred years. If it had been knocking 
about the world in that time, just think of 
the thousands of waltzes and dances and song 
tunes it would have given to people! It 
would have been worn out, or at least have 
been common and unclean. But there it lay, 
with all its music, sacred and dumb, un- 
wakened within it. I like to think of that.” 

I could not follow the young man’s fan- 
tastic talk. “These Houses seem to have 
had a secret enchantment of some kind for 
you,” I said, turning over the loose sheets ; 
and just as I spoke I guessed that I had 
found the enchantment. I took up a care- 
fully-finished picture of the door of the Sis- 
ter-House, a deep-arched cut in the stone. 
In it, as in a frame, was a young girl look- 
ing back with a laughing good-bye before 
she disappeared in the darkness. There 
was another sketch of the same young wom- 
an standing in the graveyard, her hands 
clasped, her eyes bent thoughtfully on the 
rows of flat gray stones at her feet. 

“ A portrait, George ?” 

“Yes.” He hesitated. “The niece of old 
Sister Baum. She is nothing but a child—has 
lived her sixteen years in that old house, just 
as pure as a flower that never felt the outside 
air. Did you ever see innocence or unselfish- 
ness shine so transparent in any face? Dolly 
—that is her name—Dorothea. That is a 
poor picture enough; the real Dolly, with 
the shimmer of yellow hair about her face, is 
fairer than one of Correggio’s Madonnas.” 

I thought Dolly much less insipid than 
any of those virgins, who, surely, were only 
immaculate from sheer lack of ideas. There 
were inexhaustible resources of honesty and 
friendliness, and sweet temper, in this soft, 
pink-tinted face. 





“Your Dorothea could bear the outside 
air,” I suggested. 

“ She will never be tried, I hope,” sudden. 
ly shutting the portfolio with ascowl. “Sur. 
roundings make a life, as a background a 
picture. This little girl will not leave the 
Sister-House until—until I come back for 
her.” 

He went on to convince me and him. 
self of the wisdom of marrying her. The 
ordinary run of American girls were neces- 
sarily tainted by the publicity of their train. 
ing and free manners. This girl had been 
reared in a seclusion equal to that of a 
French convent, etc., etc. The Fannings, 
mother and son, belonged to that class of 
Bostonians who stood on a level above con 
sideration of wealth, conventionality, or even 
birth. I thought that there was every prob- 
ability that Dolly’s history, as it had begun 
like a story in a cheap magazine, would 
end in the same romantic groove. Mrs, 
Fanning was precisely the woman to rejoice 
in her daughter-in-law’s picturesque ante- 
cedents, more than in a dower of Pennsyl- 
vania Centra] stock, and would go through 
society making out of Moravians, and old 
Sisters, and Gemein Houses a halo for this 
glorified Madonna. 

George Fanning had been gone for a 
year, however, when, being on a visit to 
Bethlehem, I heard mention of an auction 
sale of some old chairs and crockery be- 
longing to a Sister Baum, who had died the 
week before; certain lovers of rococo furni- 
ture bewailing an ancient clock, which had 
brought twenty-five cents, and a priceless 
harpsichord sold for firewood. Dolly, I 
learned, had been carried off by a cousin, 
living in Pennsylvania, who “ charged her- 
self with the girl’s keep.” She was, they 
assured me, “a helpful young woman, a 
good housekeeper, and the best hand with 
children !”—which is more than could be 
predicated on sight of any pictured Ma- 
donna of Southern Europe. 

Dolly and her fortunes had died out of my 
remembrance, when, a couple of years later, 
I landed from an old-fashioned stage-coach, 
with a dozen other passengers, late at night, 
at the door of a pretentious inn in a country 
town in the Alleghanies. It was raining 
hard outside ; cross women in waterproofs, 
whining little boys in knickerbockers, lunch 
baskets, screaming babies in crushed, white 
plumed hats, umbrellas and gaping leather 
valises, were huddled in one damp mass in 
the whitewashed parlor, a kerosene lamp 
flaring on the mantel-shelf, and a lady- 
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boarder, with red chignon, calmly playing 
« Twilight Dews” on the piano. 

Suddenly, enter to us—Dolly. Her mar- 
yelous hair was not in a frouzy halo, but 
tucked up in a comb. She was ready, 
bright-eyed, low-voiced ; she wore an apron 
with the pocket full of keys. I knew her 
the moment she opened the door. She 
went quickly, quietly, to one and another. 

“Yes, madam, the rooms are ready. Yes, 
the fire is burning quite clear. And you are 
all back already? Where are the dear chil- 
dren? Let the baby come to Dolly. I 
shall have time to put her to sleep presently. 
Ah, how wet you are!” loading herself with 
dripping cloaks and overshoes. “Come up 
stairs at once, it is so comfortable—it is al- 
most too warm there. I shall bring your 
supper up myself as soon as you are dry.” 

One of the men asked if she were the 
chambermaid. She might have been the 
chambermaid—these were all menial things 
that she did. But she carried quiet and com- 
fort about with her, and we were wet and shiv- 
ering. What Dolly’s social rank was did not 
matter to us nor toher. Fanning had not 
overdrawn the rarity or fine quality of her 
beauty. Her eyes were dark and blue, and as 
full of light as any medizval saint’s—but I 
protest they seemed most beautiful to me 
when she brought me a cup of hot tea, or 
went tugging up the stairs, with the driver’s 
lame and dirty boy in her arms. 

George Fanning was of our party: he 
had come up to the mountains for the trout- 
fishing. He happened to enter the hall, drip- 
ping, in his oil-skin coat, as she came down 
again, a tray of dishes in her hand. I do 
not believe he really ever would have gone 
back to Bethlehem to find his Madonna; but 
this was not the less terrible shock to him. 
She held out one hand eagerly. Many peo- 
ple had been kind to Dolly, and George was 
only one of the many. He had been well? 
She had been well, and was very comfort- 
able—oh, as comfortable as could be! There 
was a good deal to do. She had not time to 
be idle or melancholy —and she went on 
to see that his chocolate was properly made. 

George looked ghastly—nauseated. He 
went to the other hotel that night, but said 
nothing. He was too well-bred to make his 
moan over his dead illusions for the benefit 
of the public. One could not but wish, ma- 
liciously, that he would come back to see 
“how many tunes, waltzes, dances, and 
lullabies ” his musical instrument was giving 
to the very common world about her. The 
landlord and his wife had adopted her—she 





took the part of the daughter of the house. 
“Dolly” was known to the public of three 
counties. Nobody called her a heroine or 
a medizval saint, but the public,—teamsters, 
and traders, and tourists,—were only so 
many human beings whom the modest, 
friendly girl had fed or cared for when they 
were hungry or tired. Each man and woman 
fancied they alone had discovered how blue 
and soft was her eye, how delicate and gen- 
tle her voice ; their thought of the little Mo- 
ravian was always modest and friendly. 

There was a good deal of gossip in the 
inn about a young farmer whom Dolly was 
going to marry, but George Fanning was 
spared that. He went up the mountains the 
next day through the pelting storm, “ after 
trout,” he said. 

Two winters later P.-T. Barnum brought 
his traveling museum to Philadelphia. At- 
tached to the show was a hippodrome, in 
which young girls ran chariot and hurdle 
races, driving three and four spirited horses 
abreast. George Fanning took my boys and 
their mother to look at the horses and audi- 
ence, a queer phase of American life. In the 
midst of a headlong race I heard the little man 
give a groan and mutter, “Good God! has 
she fallen to that ?” 

Following his eye to the arena I saw 
Dolly in flowing robes of spangled blue, 
standing in a gilt chariot, driving three horses 
abreast at a fnghtful speed. Her eyes were 
flashing, her soft cheeks burning; her yellow 
hair floated behind her. It was for the mo- 
ment Boanerges rushing to victory; the next 
the poor creature had disappeared behind 
the curtain. With some confused thoughts 
of the best way to appeal to unrepentant 
Magdalenes I followed her there when the 
crowd had dispersed. She had taken off 
her butterfly attire, and in a gray suit and 
sober bonnet, was walking composedly 
toward her cheap boarding-house, holding 
a little boy by the hand. She turned on 
me, beaming. 

“To think of meeting me! Every day 
some old friend found her out. It was so 
pleasant! This was Joe, her boy, and the 
baby wasathome. A girl—yes. So good to 
have it a girl, He was in Nebraska—had 
gone out to find them ahome. This nding 
was a little trick of hers. He had written 
about a wonderful bit of ground to be had for 
four hundred dollars, and Mr. Barnum just 
then offered fifty dollars a week for chariot 
drivers. In two months—there was the 
money, you see. Such a surprise for him!” 
All this with flushes and wet eyes, and a 











ge 
thousand little bursts and thrills of delighted 
laughter. 

The appeal to poor lost creatures or unre- 
pentant Magdalenes seemed strangely inap- 
propriate just then. Yet George Fanning’s 
brain was full of such thoughts, as he went 
night after night to watch her drive her horses. 
What the angels’ thoughts were, keeping re- 
cord overhead—how can we tell? Yet they 
surely would keep watch over hippodromes 
and country inns, as well as overthe saintly se- 
clusion of ancient nunneries or Sister-Houses! 
But Dolly, flashing by, probably neverthought 
of men or angels; she only felt she was doing 
the natural and right thing for her to do, 
just as she had felt when she served the 
guests with hot tea in the country inn. 
She only saw “him,” away off in Ne- 
braska, and little Joe, and the baby in its 
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cradlé, and plenty of friendly people all 
about her. 

I heard of Dolly’s husband the other day. 
He is a judge—governor, for aught I know, 
in Nebraska. “ His wife,” says my inform. 
ant, “is alovely, genuine woman, of singularly 
quiet, gentle manner. Husband and chil- 
dren and the people about her fill up every 
moment of her life.” George Fanning heard 
the story and said nothing, but I observed 
him showing a picture that evening to 
his wife of a faded old woman in the 
Moravian Sister-House, and heard him 
tell her of some instrument of marvelous 
sweetness that lay buried there until it 
crumbled to pieces—“died with all its 
music in it.” 

Something in the picture and the stor 
seemed to please his zsthetic sensibilities. 


MY TOURMALINE. 
BY SAXE HOLM. 


I naD arrived, late one November after- 
noon, at a wretched little tavern in a small 
village in Maine. I was very unhappy. It 
was of no consequence to me that I was 
young ; it was of no consequence to me that 
I had superb health; I was very unhappy. 
How compassionately middle age smiles, 
looking back upon the miseries of its healthy 
youth! How gladly to-day would I be sent 
away in disgrace from college, to rusticate 
for six months in a country parson’s house, 
if I could feel the warm, strong blood bound 
in my veins, as it bounded that night when I 
jumped from the top of the stage to the 
ground under the ugly, creaking sign of that 
village tavern. 

It was a dismal afternoon. A warm rain 
was slowly filtering down through the elm- 
trees with which the street was too thickly 
shaded. The ground was sprinkled with 
golden-yellow leaves, and little pools of 
muddy water filled every footprint on the 
grass-grown sidewalk. A few inert and dis- 
pirited men lounged on the tavern steps 
with that look of fossilized idleness which is 
peculiar to rural New England. In other 
countries, idlers look as if they were idling 
because they liked it; or perhaps because 
illness or lack of employment had forced 
them to idle; but the New England idler, 
on the steps of his native tavern, or by the 
stove of his native “store,” looks as if he 
had been there since the pre-historic ages, 





and had no more volition or interest in his 
situation than a pterodactyl five hundred 
feet under ground. 

Spite of the rain, I had persisted in rid- 
ing on the outside of the stage. I took a 
perverse pleasure in being wet through, and 
chilled to the marrow. I remember I even 
thought that I hoped I should take cold and 
have a rheumatic fever, so that the President 
might see what had come of sending a fel- 
low down into Maine to spend a winter. 
Jim Ordway, my chum, had been rusticated 
with me. His offense was simply calling 
the President an “inhuman old fool” to his 
face, on hearing of my sentence of rustica- 
tion. Jim was a warm-hearted fellow. I 
have always wondered I did not love him 
better. He was snug and warm inside the 
coach, and had been exasperating me all 
day, by breaking out into snatches of the 
old college songs. For the last hour he had 
been quiet, and when I sprang down from 
the top of the coach, and called loudly to 
him, “ Come, jump out, old fellow. Here 
we are, and an infernal hole it is to be sure,” 
I was half paralyzed with astonishment at 
hearing him reply in a whisper, “ Be quiet, 
Will! She’s asleep.” Slowly and carefully 
he came down the coach steps, holding in 
his arms a limp and shapeless bundle, from 
which hung down two long, thin, little gray 
legs, with feet much too big for them, and 
made bigger still by clumsy shoes. 
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“Good heavens, Jim,” I exclaimed, 
«what is it?—where did you pick her up?” 
1 added, for I saw tangled yellow curls 
straggling over his arm from the folds of the 
old plaid shawl in which the poor little 
thing was rolled. 

“Hush, hush! Look after him, will 
you?” he said, nodding his head toward a 
man who sat in the corner of the coach and 
made no motion to get out. The driver 
took hold of him roughly and shook him. 
He swayed helplessly to and fro, but did 
not speak nor: open his eyes ; horrible fumes 
of rum came from his wide-open mouth. 
He was drunk and asleep. We carried him 
into the house as if he had been a log, and 
laid him on a buffalo-robe on the floor in 
the corner of the office. The loungers turned 
their slow, dull eyes on him. One said: 

“ Drunk, ain’t he?” with a slight em- 
phasis of surprise on the verb. 

“Wall, yes, I sh’d say he wus,” replied 
a second, the least talkative of the group, 
also conveying his sense of the unusualness 
of the incident by emphasizing the final 
verb of his sentence; and then the group 
returned to their vacant contemplations. 

No such indifference was shown in the 
parlor, where Jim had carried the little girl, 
and, leaving her on the grim hair-cloth sofa, 
had summoned the landlady to care for her. 

“The poor little creetur! Now, I 
never! Ain’t she jes’ skin an’ bone,” 
ejaculated the kind-hearted woman, as she 
bustled about, with pillows and shawls; 
“and, good gracious! I do declare, ef her 
feet ain’t jest as stun cold as ef she wus 
dead,” she cried out, beginning to rub them 
so energetically that the poor little waif 
shrank and screamed even in her sleep, and 
presently opened her eyes—the most beauti- 
ful and most terrified eyes I ever saw, hazel- 
brown, large, deep-set, with depths of ap- 
peal in their lightest glance. 

“Where is my father?” she said, begin- 
ning to cry. 

“Don’t cry, dear. Your father is asleep 
in the other room. I'll take care of you,” 
said Jim, trying in his awkward boy fashion 
to stroke her head. 

She looked up at him gratefully. “Oh, 
you ’re the kind gentleman that picked me 
up in the stage,” and she shut her eyes con- 
tentedly and was asleep again in a moment. 

It seemed that she and her father had 
taken the stage some ten miles back. I 
had been too absorbed in my own dismal 
reflections to notice them. The man was 
almost unconscious from the effects of 
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liquor when he got into the stage, and had 
placed the child so carelessly on the seat, 
that at the first motion of the wheels she 
had fallen to the floor. Jim had picked her 
up, and held her in his lap the rest of the 
way. It was pathetic to see how he had 
already adopted her as his special charge. 
He was an impulsive and chivalrous boy, 
with any amount of unmanageable senti- 
mentalism in him. 

“TI say, Will,” he exclaimed, as soon as 
the landlady had left the room, “I say! 
That man out yonder will kill this child 
some day. He isa brute. She trembles if 
he looks at her. I wonder if we couldn't 
keep her—hide her away somehow. He'd 
never know where he lost her. He didn’t 
know he lifted her into the stage. I’d just 
like to adopt her for my sister. I’ve got 
plenty of money for two, you know, and it 
would be jolly having the little thing down 
here this winter.” 

“ Oh, bother!” said I. “ It’s lucky you ’ve 
got a guardian, Jim Ordway, I know that 
much. You can’t adopt any girls for five 
years to come; that’s one comfort. Come 
along, let’s see if there’s anything to eat in 
this hole. She'll sleep well enough without 
your watching her.” 

But Jim would not stir. He sat watching 
the tiny, sleeping face, with an abstracted 
look, unusual to him. He did not even re- 
sent my cavalier treatment of his project. 
He was too much in earnest about it. 

“No, no, I sha’n’t leave her here alone,” 
he said, in reply to my reiterated entreaties 
to him to come to the dining-room. “If 
she wakes up and finds herself alone, she 
will be frightened. And you can see, by 
her face, that she has cried herself almost 
sick already.” 

It was true. There were deep circles, 
swollen and dark, around the eyes, and a 
drawn look about the mouth, pitiful to see 
on such a little face. She could not have 
been more than eleven years old, but the 
grief was written in lines such as might 
have been written on the face of a woman. 

On my way to the dining-room, I passed 
through the office, and looked at the drunk- 
en man, still in his heavy sleep, lying where 
we had laid him on the floor, like the brute 
he was. It was indeed a bad face—bad 
originally, and made more hideous still by 
the unmistakable record of a long life of 
vile passions. I shuddered to think of that 
child’s pleading hazel eyes lifted up in ter- 
ror to this evil countenance, and I no longer 
wondered at Jim’s sudden and chivalrous 
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desire to rescue the little one by almost any 
means. But her rescue was already planned 
and nearer at hand than we could have 
dreamed. Only a few moments after I had 
taken my seat at the supper-table, I heard 
excited voices in the office, the quick tramp- 
ling of feet, and then a pistol-shot. I sprang 
up, and reached the door just in time to see 
the drunken man’s body fall heavily on the 
floor, while the blood spouted from a bullet- 
hole in his throat, and the men who had 
been grappling with him staggered back on 
all sides with terror-stricken faces. In a 
second, however, they gathered round him 
again, and, lifting him up, tried to stay the 
blood. It was too late; he was dying; a 
few inarticulate gasps, a dim look of con- 
sciousness and fear in the blood-shot eyes, 
and he was gone. 

Loud and confused talk filled the room; 
men crowded in from the outside; pale and 
agitated in the doorway stood Jim, his eyes 
fixed on the dead man’s face, with a look I 
never forgot. “ Will,” he whispered, as I 
pressed closer to him, “I feel just like a 
murderer. Do you know that just before 
that pistol went off, I was saying to myself 
that I wished the man were dead, and I be- 
lieved it would be a good deed to shoot 
him! Oh God, it is awful,” and Jim shud- 
In the excite- 


dered almost hysterically. 
ment, everybody, even Jim, forgot the little 


girl. Presently, I felt my coat pulled by a 
timid touch. Iturned. There, to my horror, 
stood the child. Her brown eyes were lifted 
with their ineffable appeal, not to my face, 
but to Jim, who stood just beyond me, and 
many inches taller; she had touched me 
only as the sole means of reaching him. 

“ Kind gentleman,” she began. Before I 
could speak, Jim leaped past me, caught 
her in his arms, folded her on his breast as 
if she had been a baby, and carried her back 
into the parlor. She was beginning to cry, 
with vague terror; Jim was too overwrought 
himself to soothe her. 

“Where is my father,” she said. 
he left me?” 

Jim looked at me hopelessly. 

“Why,” said I, “does he often leave you?” 

“ Yes, sir, sometimes,” she said, in a matter- 
of-fact tone which was pitiful in its uncon- 
scious revelation of the truth. 

“What do you do when he leaves you, 
dear?” said Jim, tenderly as a woman. 

“ A boy that lived in the room under our 
room took care of me the last time. He 
was very good, but he was away all day,” 
replied the waif. 


“ Has 





“Well, I’m the boy that ’ll take care of 
you, this time,” said Jim; “if he leaves you 
here, I'll take first-rate care of you.” 

A queer little wintry smile stole over the 
pinched face. 

“But you're not a boy. You're a big 
gentleman—the kindest gentleman I ever 
saw,” she added in a lower tone, and nes- 
tled her head on Jim’s neck; “I like you.” 

Jim looked at me proudly, but with tears 
in his eyes. 

“ Didn’t I tell you you never saw any- 
thing like it?” he said; then, turning to the 
child, he looked very earnestly in her face, 
saying, 

“If youthink I’ma kind gentleman and will 
take good care of you, will you mind me?” 

“Yes, sir, I will,” she replied with the 
whole strength of her childish little voice 
thrown on the “ will.” 

“Very well. My friend and I want to go 
into the other room for a few minutes. | 
want you to promise to lie still on this sofa 
and not stir till I come back. Will you?” 

“Yes, sir, I will,” again with all her 
strength on the “ will.” 

Jim stooped over and kissed her forehead. 

“You know, I shall come back in a few 
minutes,” he said. 

“Yes, sir, I do;” and she looked up at 
Jim with an expression of trust which was 
as much too old for the little face, as were 
the lines about the mouth. Both were born 
of past suffering. As we went towards the 
door, the brown eyes followed us wistfully, 
but she did not speak. 

As soon as we had closed the door, Jim 
took both my hands in his and exclaimed : 

“ Now, Will, don’t you see, I’ve got to 
take her! It’s a clear Providence from be- 
ginning to end; and if you don’t help me 
through with it, I'll cut loose from you, and 
college may go to the devil. I’ve got five 
hundred dollars here with me, and that to 
these country folks is a fortune ; they'll be 
glad enough to have me take her off their 
hands.” 

“ But, Jim,” I interrupted, “ you tatk like 
acrazy man. You don’t know that she is 
on their hands, as you call it. There may 
be twenty relations here to the funera: before 
to-morrow, for all you know. The man may 
have lived in the very next town.” 

“No, no, I know all about them,” said 
Jim. “I mean,” he added shamefacedly, 
“T know they didn’t live anywhere near 
here. They’re English. You mignt have 
known it by the sweet tones of her poor little 
feeble voice. They have only just come 
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from the ship; she told me so; and her 
mother is dead ; she told me that too.” 

We were interrupted by the appearance 
of the landlord, who came hurrying out of 
the office, his face red with excitement, which 
was part horror and part a pleasurable sense 
of importance in having his house the scene 
of the most startling event which had hap- 
pened in the village for a half century. 

“Oh!” he said, “ I was jest a lookin’ for 
you; we thought mebbe ye knowed suthin’ 
about the miserable critter, as ye come in the 
stage with him.” 

“All I know,” said Jim, “I know from 
the little girl The man was nearly dead- 
drunk when they got into the stage. They 
are English, and have only just come to this 
country. She has no brothers and sisters, 
and her mother is dead. He was a cruel, 
inhuman brute, and it is a mercy he is dead. 
And I am going to take the little girl. I 
am an orphan myself, but I have friends who 
will care for her.” 

The landlord’s light-blue eyes opened 
wider and wider at each word of Jim’s last 
sentences. A boy, eighteen, who proposed 
to adopt a little girl of eleven, had never 
before crossed Caleb Bunker’s path. 

“Ye don’t say so! Be ye—be ye rich, 


in yer—yer—own right?” he stammered, 


curiosity and surprise centering together on 
the one-sided view which the average New 
England mind would naturally take of this 
| phenomenal philanthropy. “I expect ye 
» be, though, and uncommonly free-handed, 
too, or else ye wouldn’t think o’ plaguin’ 
yerself with a child, at your time o’ life,” 
and the inquisitive eyes scanned Jim’s tall 
but boyish figure from head to foot. 

“You’re a professor, I reckon,” he added 
in a half earnest, half satirical tone. 

Jim looked utterly bewildered. He had 
never heard the phrase, “a professor,” ex- 
cept at college, and was about to disclaim 
the honor in language most inexpediently 
emphatic, when I interposed. 

“No; neither my frend nor I have yet 
made a profession of religion, Mr. Bunker. 
We have come to study with Parson Allen 
this winter, and”—I had a vague intention 
of closing my sentence with a diplomatic 
intimation that we hoped to be spiritually as 
well as intellectually benefited by Parson 
Allen’s teachings, but Mr. Bunker interrupt- 
ed me, in tones most unflatteringly changed. 

“So, ho! You’re them two young col- 
lege chaps, be ye? We've heerd consid- 
erable about ye; the parson was over a 
lookin’ for ye, last night.” 





“Yes, Mr. Bunker,” interposed Jim with 
great dignity, which, although it simply 
amused me, was not without its effect on Mr. 
Bunker: “ we are the young college chaps; 
and if we had behaved wisely at college, we 
shouldn’t be here to-day, as you evidently 
know. But we are going to study hard with 
the parson, and go back all nght in the 
Spring. And about this little girl, I am en- 
tirely in earnest, in wishing to take care of 
her. Parson Allen will advise me as to the 
best way of doing it. In the meantime, 
perhaps your wife will be so kind as to get 
some clothes for her; the poor little thing is 
very ragged. Will this be enough, do you 
think, to get what she needs at present?” 
and Jim quietly put a hundred dollar bill 
in Mr. Bunker’s hands. Its effect was ludi- 
crous. Not very often had Caleb Bunker 
even handled a hundred dollar bill, and the 
idea of such a sum being spent at once on 
the clothing of a child stunned him. He 
fingered the bill helplessly for a second or 
two, saying “Wall—wall, reelly—naow— 
Mr.—I beg yer pardon, sir,—don’no ’s I 
heered yer name yit.” 

“ Ordway,” interrupted Jim. “ My name 
is Ordway.” 

“Wall, Mr. Ordway, reelly—reelly —I'll 
speak to Mis’ Bunker,” and the bewildered 
Caleb disappeared, totally forgetting in his 
astonishment at Jim’s munificence, that the 
dead man still lay uncared for on the office 
floor. 

“Will,” said Jim, “you go in there, and 
tell those men I’ve taken the child. I don’t 
want them coming nearher. And if there’s 
any trouble about burying that brute, I’ll 
just pay for it. I expect, by the way the 
man glared at that bill, they’re an awfully 
poor lot up here. No, no, I can’t go in,” 
he exclaimed, as I tried to persuade him to 
go with me. “I don’t want to see that 
infernal face again. I won’t forget it now 
as long as I live. I am thankful I didn’t 
kick him out of the coach. I came near 
doing it a hundred times. You just manage 
it all for me, that’s a dear fellow. I’m going 
back to the child.” 

The story of the hundred dollar bill had 
evidently reached the bar-room before I did. 
As I entered, the hum of excited conversa- 
tion was succeeded by a sudden and awk- 
ward silence, and I was greeted with a 
respectfulness whose secret cause I very 
well knew. The dead body had been car- 
ried to an upper room, and the arrange- 
ments for the inquest were under discussion. 
There was no disagreement among the wit- 
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nesses of the death. The landlord had 
ordered the hostler and the stable boy to 
carry the drunken man to a room. On 
being lifted, he had roused from his sleep, 
and with a frightful volley of oaths had 
demanded to be let alone. As they perse- 
vered in the attempt to lift him he had 
drawn the revolver from his pocket, aimed 
it at random and tried to fire. In the scuf- 
fle, it fell from his hand, went off, and the 
bullet had passed through his neck, making 
a ghastly wound, and killing him almost 
instantly. 

It was a horrible night. Not until near 
dawn did silence settle down on the excited 
house; neither Jim nor I shut our eyes. 
Jim talked incessantly. His very heart 
seemed on fire; all the lonely, pent-up, 
denied brotherhood in his great warm nat- 
ure, had burst forth into full life at the 
nestling touch of this poor little outcast 
child. He was so lifted by the intense 
sentiment to a plane of earnestness and pur- 
pose that he seemed to me like a stranger 
and a grown man, instead of like my 
two years’ chum and a boy some months 
my junior. I felt a certain awe of him, and 
of the strange new scenes, which had so 
transformed him. Mixed with it all, was a 
half defined terror lest he might not be 
quite in his senses. To my thoroughly pro- 
saic nature, there was something so utterly 
inconceivable in this sudden passion of pro- 
tecting tenderness towards a beggar child, 
this instantaneous resolve to adopt her into 
the closest relation but one in the world, 
that no theory but that of a sudden insanity 
could quite explain it. Jim had one of 
those finely organized natures, from whose 
magnetic sensitiveness nothing can be con- 
cealed. He recognized my fear, my thought. 

“Will,” he said, “I don’t wonder you 
think I’m crazy. But you needn’t. I was 
never cooler-headed in my life; and as for 
my heart, every bit of this love has been 
there ever since I was a little shaver. I ne- 
ver tell you fellows half I think; I never 
have. I know you'd only chaff me, and I 
dare say you'd be half right, too, for there’s 
no doubt I’ve got an awful big streak 
of woman in me. But a fellow can’t help 
the way he’s made; and I tell you, Will, 
I cried myself to sleep many a night, 
when I was along about ten or twelve, be- 
cause I didn’t have a sister like most of the 
other boys. And since I have been a man 
{dear Jim, seventeen years and six months 
old] I have had the feeling just as strong 
as I had it then; only I’ve had to keep it 








under. Of course, I know I'll have a wife 
some day. And that’s another thing, Will, 
I never can see how the fellows can talk 
about that as they do. I couldn’t any more 
talk about my wife lightly and laughingly 
now, while I don’t know who she'll be, than 
I could do it after I had her. I can’t ex. 
plain it, but that’s the way I feel. But it'll 
be years and years before I have a wife, and 
do you know, Will—I suppose this is another 
streak of woman in me—when I think of a 
wife, I never think so much of some one 
who is going to be all feeble and clinging, 
dependent on me, as I do of somebody who 
will be great and strong and serene, and will 
let me take care of her only because she 
loves me so much, and not a bit because she 
needs to be taken care of. But a sister is 
different. I’d just like to have a sister that 
couldn’t do without me. And, by Jove, if 
ever a man had the thing he wanted put 
right straight into his hand, I should think | 
had. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, I should think you had, you dear 
old muff,” I said. “ But, what in the thun- 
der are you going to do with the child? 
You can’t carry her back to college with us.” 

“TI know that—but I can have her at 
school there, and see her every day ; and we 
can keep her with us here, this winter, and 
she'll get to loving me first-rate before 
spring.” 

“ Well, as for that, the little beggar loves 
you enough already—that’s easy to see. 
It’s a case of love at first sight, on both 
sides,” I said, carelessly. Jim flushed. 

“ Look here, Will,” he said, very soberly, 
“ you mustn’t speak that way. I can’t bear 
it; and we'll quarrel as sure as fate, old 
boy, if you do it; you must remember that, 
from this day, Ally is just the same as if 
she were my own sister, blood-born. And 
isn’t it strange, too, that Alice was my 
mother’s name? That’s only one more of 
the strange things about it all. Supposing, 
for instance, we’d gone the other road, as 
we came so near doing, we shouldn’t have 
got here till day after to-morrow, and she'd 
have been in their infernal poor-house by 
that time, I dare say—isn’t this what you 
might call Fate with a vengeance? I don’t 
wonder the old Pagans believed in it as they 
did; I believe I’m half Pagan myself.” 

“ Now, Jim,” I interrupted, “don’t go off 
into the classic ages. If you are really go 
ing to be such a “ 

“Say fool, and be done with it, Will; | 
don’t mind,” he laughed. 

“Well; if you’re really going to be such a 
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fool as to adopt ‘ Ally,’ and really want to keep 
her with us at Parson Allen’s this winter, the 
sooner we drive over and see the old gentle- 
man and break the news to him, the better. 
Oh, Jim !”—and I roared at the bare thought 
of how queer a look the thing had on the 
face of it—“ what will become of us if the 
parson has a keen sense of humor! Two 
college boys rusticated for serious miscon- 
duct, arriving at the door of his house with a 
young miss in their charge. I never thought 
of this before. It’s enough to kill one!” 

Jim laughed, too. He could not help it. 
But he looked very uneasy. 

“It is awkward,” he said, “there’s no 
doubt about that! I'd rather face the Presi- 
dent again, than this old parson, but I’ve 
got a conviction that this thing is going to 
be all of a piece right straight through, and 
that the parson ‘ll be on my side.” 

“The parson’s wife is more important, I 
reckon,” said I. “ It’ll all turn on how she 
takes it.” 

“Well, I think she’s all right,” Jim re- 
plied. “Old Curtis, my guardian, knows her. 
He says she’s an angel; he knew her before 
she was married, and something in the dear 
old man’s face when he spoke of her made 
me wonder if it wasn’t for her sake he’d 
lived an old bachelor all his life. She was 


a Quaker, he said, and they haven’t ever 


had any children. You know that it was 
Curtis who asked the President to send us 
here, don’t you ?” 

I had not known this; it gave me a great 
sense of relief, for “ Old Ben Curtis,” as he 
was always called, was a man whose in- 
stincts were Of the finest order. A tenderer, 
purer, gentler, more chivalrous soul never 
lived. His lonely life had been for forty 
years a pain and a mystery to all who loved 
him. Was it possible that two careless col- 
lege boys were to come upon the secret of 
it, in this little village in the heart of Maine ? 

When we went down stairs, Alice was 
fast asleep. She began already to look 
younger and prettier ; the dark circles under 
her eyes were disappearing, and the pitiful 
look of anxiety had gone from the forehead. 
Mrs. Bunker stood watching her. 

“She’s as pooty a little gal as ye often 
see,” she said, turning to Jim, with an evi- 
dent and assured recognition of his paternal 
proprietorship. “I'll be bound ye won't 
never regret a-takin’ on her, sir. I suppose 
ye’ll send her right to yer folks?” she 
added, endeavoring to put the question care- 
lessly, but succeeding poorly in veiling the 
thought which was uppermost in her mind. 

Vou. IX.—7. 





“No, Mrs. Bunker,” said Jim, “I shall 
not send her away if I can induce Parson 
Allen to keep her for the winter. I want 
her here very much.” 

Mrs. Bunker’s countenance fell. Plainly 
she had had hopes that the child might be 
left in her own hands. But the native loyal- 
ty and goodness of her heart triumphed 
speedily, and she said, in a hearty tone, 

“ Lor’ me! I never once thought of that! 
But I reckon it would be jest what Mis’ 
Allen would like. She’s dreadful fond o’ 
children. She an’ the parson hain’t never 
had any o’ their own.” 

Jim glanced at me triumphantly. 

“ Yes,” the good soul went on, “I do reely 
think there’s a kind o’ Providence in the hull 
thing from fust to last. I’ve often heerd 
Mis’ Allen say that she an’ the Parson hed 
thought of adoptin’ a little gal, but they never 
quite see their way to do it. You see, his 
salary’s dreadful small. ’Tain’t much we kin 
raise in money down here, and there’s a 
sight o’ men folks moved out o’ town 'n the 
last few years. So I reckon Mis’ Allen’s 
given up all idea on’t long ago. Did ye 
ever see her? She's jest the handsomest 
old lady ye ever sot eyes on. There ain’t a 
gal in the meetin’us, not one, that’s got 
such cheeks as Mis’ Allen, an’ she’s goin’ on 
sixty. She’s a Quaker, for all she’s married 
the Parson, an’ they do say there’s somethin’ 
in the Quaker religion that’s wonderful pu- 
rifyin’ to the complexion. I don’no how ’tis. 
But there ain’t no such cheeks as Mis’ Al- 
len’s in our meetin’us, old or young, I'll 
say that much, whether it’s the religion 
makes ’em, or not.” 

Fairly launched on the subject of Mrs. 
Allen, good Mrs. Bunker would have talked 
until noon, apparently, if Jim had not inter- 
rupted her to say that we must go at once 
to report our arrival to Parson Allen, and to 
see what arrangements we could make for 
Alice there. 

“ Remember, Mrs. Bunker,” he said, with 
great earnestness, “if Ally wakes, she is not 
to leave this room, and I do not wish her to 
see any one except yourself; she must not 
be told that her father is dead by any one 
but me. I hope very much that she will 
sleep till we return. I think she will, for she 
is very much exhausted.” Jim’s magnetism 
of nature always stood him in stead of 
authority, and was far more sure of obtain- 
ing his ends than any possible authority 
could be. He simply mesmerized people's 
wills, so that they desired and chose to do 


the things he wished done. It was perfectly 
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plain already that so far as Ally was con- 
cerned, Mrs. Bunker and her whole house- 
hold were at Jim’s command. 

As we drew near the Parsonage, our 
hearts sank. Our errand grew more and 
more formidable in our eyes. Jim’s face 
took on a look more serious than I had ever 
seen it wear, ‘and he said little. I felt im- 
patient and irritable. 

“ Oh, bother the thing!” I exclaimed, as 
I opened the gate; “I don’t see how we're 
going to have the face to ask them to take 
the child. If it were only a boy, it would be 
different.” 

Jim turned a slow look of unutterable 
surprise On me. 

“Why, I don’t see what difference that 
would make. I guess girls are not so much 
trouble. And I shouldn’t have taken her if 
she’d been a boy. It was a sister I wanted. 
I’ve got you for brother, you know.” 

I felt guilty at heart. 

“You dear old boy,” I exclaimed, “ go 
ahead; I won’t go back on you.” 

We walked slowly up to the door, be- 
tween two old-fashioned narrow flower-beds. 
They were brown and rusty now, but in 
Spring must have been gay, for there were 
great mats of the moss pink, thickets of 
phlox, and bushes of flowering almond. 
Now, the only blossoms left were the old- 
fashioned “ Ladies’ Delights,” which were 
still plentiful, and seemed to have been 
allowed to run at will from one end of the 
beds to the other. The house was a large 
two-story house, square, white, with nine 
windows on the front; on one side of the 
door stood a scrawny lilac-tree; on the 
other, a high bush of southern-wood. As 
Jim lifted the big black knocker, he said 
under his breath: “Well, there’s room 
enough, anyhow. Look at the windows! 
I wonder what the Parson lives in such a 
big house for, if it isn’t on purpose to take us 
all in.” 

“ Perhaps he don’t have the whole of it,” 
said I. 

At that instant, before the knocker fell, 
the door was opened, and there stood “ Mis’ 
Allen.” I had broken a bit of the southern- 
wood, and was crumpling the sweet-bitter 
leaves in my fingers as the door opened. 
To this day, I can never smell southern- 
wood without recalling the picture of Mistress 
Dorothy Allen as she stood in that doorway. 

“ No such cheeks,” indeed! Well might 
Mrs. Bunker have said it. They were of 
such pink as lines the innermost curves of 


the conch shell; and the rest of the face was | 





white and soft. Her eyes were as bright. 
brown as little Alice’s, but were serene and 
grave. Very thin white hair was put smooth- 
ly back under a transparent lace cap, which 
was tied under the chin, by a narrow white 
ribbon. Her dress was of a pale gray, and 
fell straightly to her feet. Folds of the 
finest plain white lace were crossed on her 
bosom, and fastened by two tiny gold-head- 
ed pins joined together by an inch or two of 
fine thread-like gold chain—the only thing 
bordering upon ornament which she ever 
wore. 

“ How does thee do? And thee?” she 
said, holding out motherly hands first to 
Jim, and then to me. “Come in. We were 
just about to have family prayers, and wait- 
ed, because I had seen you at the gate. 
It is a good hour to have come home,” and 
she smiled upon us so warmly, that we 
could not remember to speak, but followed 
her into the house, bewildered by our wel- 
come. 

Parson Allen sat at a window; the bright 
autumn sun streamed in across the open 
Bible which lay on his knees. Nearly in 
the center of the room stood a tall ole- 
ander-tree, in full bloom. The sunlight 
poured through and through its pink blos- 
soms, and seemed to fill the room with a 
rosy glow. 

“T am glad to see you, my sons,” said 
Parson Alien. “I take it as a sign from the 
Lord, that you should have reached my 
house just at this hour; we always begin our 
days with prayer.” There was not a trace 
of anything sanctimonious or pharisaical 
in his manner. It was as simple and hearty 
and loving as if he were speaking of his 
affection for an earthly friend, and his habit 
of morning greeting to him. As he waved 
his hand to us to be seated, and said: 
“ After prayers, we will tell you how glad 
we are to see you, wife and I,” by some 
sudden, undefined association, the words, 
“ Christ, our elder brother,” floated into my 
mind. I glanced at Jim. His eyes were 
misty. The religious element was much 
more fully developed in his nature than in 
mine, and he was much more profoundly 
impressed than I, by the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the scene. He afterwards said to 
me, that he could think of nothing while 
the Parson was speaking, except that this 
must be the way angels welcomed new- 
comers into Heaven, if they happened to 
arrive while the singing was going on. We 
sat down together in one of the deep win- 
dow-seats; more than once, at some Bible 
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yerse read in a peculiarly impressive man- 
ner, Jim’s hand stole over to mine, and his 
eyes dropped to the floor. But what was 
our astonishment when, after the Psalm, 
came these words from the “ Enchiridion” 
of Epictetus : $5 

“There are things which are within our 
power, and there are things which are be- 
yond our power. Within our power are 
opinion, aim, desire, aversion, and, in one 
word, whatever affairs are our own. Beyond 
our power are body, property, reputation, 
office, and, in one word, whatever are not 
properly our own affairs. 

“Now the things within our power are 
by nature free, unrestricted, unhindered ; 
but those beyond our power are weak, de- 
pendent, restricted, alien. Remember, then, 
that if you attribute freedom to things by 
nature dependent, and take what belongs to 
others for your own, you will be hindered, 
you will lament, you will be disturbed, you 
will find fault both with gods and men. 
But if you take for your own only that 
which is your own, and view what belongs 
to others just as it really is, then no one 
will ever compel you, no one will restrict 
you; you will find fault with no one, you 
will accuse no one, you will do nothing 


against your will; no one will hurt you, 
you will not have an enemy, nor will you 
suffer any harm.” 

Jim and I had been wild boys. 
come down to this far away village in dis- 
grace, with something of bitterness and re- 
sentment entering into all our resolutions of 


We had 


good behavior. But in our first hours in 
the Parsonage, the bitterness, the doubt, the 
resentment, melted away, and there was 
sown in our souls a seed of reverence, of 
belief, of purpose, whose whole harvest has 
never been garnered, neither indeed can be, 
since in Eternity is neither seed-time nor 
harvest. 

In less than half-an-hour after prayers 
were ended, Jim and I had told to our 
newly-found friends the whole story of little 
Alice, and of our desire to bring her to live 
with us at the Parsonage for the winter. 
Mrs. Allen’s eyes glistened at the thought. 

“ Husband,” she said, slowly, “I feel my- 
self much drawn toward this little girl. 
Does thee not think it is a clear call that 
this young man’s heart is so set upon bring- 
ing her to live under our roof?” 

“Dorothy, thee knows that it shall be 
as thee likes,” said Parson Allen, his eyes rest- 
ing as lovers’ eyes rest, on the smooth cheeks, 
whose beautiful pink was deepening a little 





in her eager interest; “but we must con- 
sider whether James’s guardian will think 
we have done wisely in permitting him to 
undertake the charge of a child. My mind 
misgives me that most people would not 
approve of his taking this burden upon 
him.” 

“Benjamin Curtis is not of the world’s 
people at heart,” said Mistress Dorothy, 
gently. “ He cannot have changed in that, 
I am persuaded, though it is thirty-five years 
since I saw him. If, as James says, he 
has these thousands of dollars each year 
to spend, Benjamin Curtis will joy to see 
him spending it on another rather than 
himself.” 

“That he will,” burst in Jim. “ He’s the 
most generous old boy in the world. Why, 
he goes looking like a beggar himself half 
the time, he gives away so much of his own 
money; and he’s never so pleased with me 
as when I go and tell him that I’ve just 
given away my whole quarter’s allowance, 
and am dead broke.” 

Mistress Allen’s eyes were fixed dreamily 
on the oleander-tree, but her mouth was 
tremulous with intent interest. 

“Did thee say that thy guardian was 
frequently impoverished himself, by reason 
of his gifts to the poor?” she asked. “That 
is like the boy I knew forty years ago.” 

“Why, no, I can’t exactly say he’s impov- 
erished, because he’s got heaps of money, 
you know,” replied Jim, “ but he’s so full of 
other people’s troubles and needs that he 
don’t remember his own, and he goes pretty 
seedy half the time, bless his old heart! 
He’s the biggest brick of a guardian a fel- 
low ever had. I know just as well, Mrs. 
Allen, that he’ll be only too glad to have me 
adopt Ally for my sister, and take care of 
her all the rest of my life, as if I’d asked 
him; and it will only take four days to hear 
from him; I sent a letter this morning. 
You'll very soon see that it is all right.” 

“In the meantime, the little girl would be 
better off with us than in that wretched 
place where she is now,” said Mrs. Allen. 
“ Mrs. Bunker is a kindly woman, but there 
are sights and sounds there which the child 
should know nothing of. Thee had bet- 
ter bring her over this afternoon, that is,” 
she added, turning to me, “if thy friend 
will share thy room for a few days, and 
give up to the child the one we had prepared 
for him. We have not had need for many 
rooms, and have had no money to spend on 
anything but needs; so most of our cham- 
bers are still unfurnished ;” and a shade of 
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what would have been mortification thirty- 
five years before, but was now only sweet 
resignation to a cross, passed over the beau- 
tiful old face. 

The dreaded errand was over; the diffi- 
culties had all vanished, as Jim’s prophetic 
sense had assured him they would; and we 
parted from Parson Allen and his wife, as we 
might have parted from our father and moth- 
er, eager to come back to our home at the 
earliest possible moment. 

It was a mile from the Parsonage to the 
hotel ; Jim drove furiously, and hardly spoke 
during the whole distance. 

“I'll never forgive myself for staying so 
long, if Ally ’s waked up and cried,” he said. 
“We might have done it all in one half the 
time—Will, did you ever, in all your life, see 
such a heavenly old face? It’s enough to 
make a saint of a fellow just to look at her! 
I sha’ n’t ever call her ‘Mrs. Allen!’ I’ve 
got to call her ‘mother,’ or ‘aunt,’ or some- 
thing. Guardy was right, she’s an angel,” 
he exclaimed, as he jumped out of the 
buggy, and throwing the reins to me, bound- 
ed into the house. 

Ally was still asleep; Mrs. Bunker said 
she had roused once, and asked for “the 
kind gentleman,” and on being told that he 
had left word that she must not stir from 
bed, had asked pitifully: “ Does he keep 
little girls in bed all day, every day?” and 
had then fallen asleep again almost imme- 
diately. 

“I don’t wonder, sir, that Mr. Ordway’s so 
taken with her,” said Mrs. Bunker to me, as 
we stood together in the front door. “She's 
jest the winnin’est child I ever laid eyes on; 
she’s jest like a lamb, yit there ain’t nothin’ 
stoopid about her. But, ain’t it strange, she 
never so much ’s asked for her pa? I was 
all over a tremble for fear she would. I 
reckon it’s a mercy the Lord’s taken her out 
o’ his hands.” 

I did not see Jim or Ally for some hours. 
I went several times to the door, but I heard 
Jim’s voice talking in a low and earnest 
tone, and I knew he was telling the child of 
her father’s death and of his intention of 
adopting her as his sister, and it was better 
that they should be alone. At last Jim 
called me in. He was sitting at the head 
of the bed, and Ally’s head was on his 
shoulder. I never forgot the picture. Ally 
had been crying bitterly, but her face had a 
look of perfect peace on it. Jim had been 





crying also, but his eyes shone with joy and 
eager purpose. 

“ Ally,” he said, as I entered, “this is Will. 
He is just the same as my brother; so he is 
just the same as your brother, you know.” 

“ Ves, sir,” said Ally, looking at me with 
a grave and searching expression. “Shall 
I kiss you?” 

“ Yes, indeed, you dear little thing,” I ex- 
claimed, and as I stooped over, she put one 
tiny thin arm around my neck,—the other 
was around Jim’s,—drew my head down to 
her face, and kissed me once, twice, three 
times, with the sweetest kisses lips ever gave. 
I thought so then; I think so still. From 
that moment my fealty to Alice was as 
strong as Jim’s. Wondrous little maid-child! 
Alone, unknown, beggared, outcast, she had 
won to her service and forever two strong 
and faithful hearts with all the loyalty of 
manhood springing in them. 

Two days later, Jim and Alice and I were 
all so peacefully settled down in our new 
home, that it seemed as if we had been liv- 
ing there for weeks. Never did household 
so easily, so swiftly adjust itself to new bonds, 
new conditions. The secret laws of human 
relations are wonderfully like those of chem- 
istry. An instant of time is enough for 
blending, where the affinity is true; an eter- 
nity is not enough, if the affinity do not ex- 
ist. Oh, the years and strength, and vital 
force which we waste in the vain endeavor 
to make antagonistic currents flow smoothly 
together! When Mrs. Allen first looked in- 
to Ally’s face, tears sprang to her eyes, and 
she exclaimed involuntarily: “ Dear child, 
dear child; does thee think thee could call 
me mother?” Ally flung both her arms 
round the old lady’s neck, and said, in a 
tone so earnest that it made her simple an- 
swer more emphatic than volumes of as- 
severation could have been: 

“Yes, ma’am, I’d like to very much, if 
you will be my brother Jim’s mother, too.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Allen, please let me!” said 
Jim, in a tone as simple and earnest as Ally’s. 

“ And me, too! I can’t be the only orphan 
in the house,” exclaimed I. 

The sweet old face flushed, and she turned 
smilingly to her husband, saying : 

“ A quiver full—is it not, husband ?” 

“ He setteth the solitary in families,” re- 
plied Parson Allen, solemnly and tenderly. 
“ God bless you all, my children.” And he 
drew Ally to his arms very fondly. 


(To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES SUMNER: II. 
THE SENATOR'S HOME AND PICTURES. 


Peruaps the pleasantest part of Wash- 
ington is that which surrounds the little gem 
of a park called Lafayette square. On the 
south side of it, across Pennsylvania avenue, 
surrounded by ample grounds, is the White 
House. On the east is a row of fine old 
houses, each illustrious from its owner, be- 
ginning with that occupied by Mr. Seward, 
and ending with the one built long years 
ago by Admiral Wilkes, who is still its owner. 
On the western side there are some new 
houses, in one of which Senator Schurz re- 
sides, but most of them are old and solid, 
beginning with that of Dr. Peter Parker, 
once Minister to China, and ending with the 
house built by Commodore Decatur, with 
walls like a fort—one of the finest of the 
olden time. On the north side, is the house 
built by Admiral Shubrick, and in which he 
lived and died, Corcoran’s magnificent 
mansion, Riggs’ fine house, the quaint, old 
St. John’s Episcopal Church,—the Grace 
Church of the city,—and then the block in 
which Mr. Sumner lived. His house faced 
the east, but had windows looking to the 
It would be 


south, upon Lafayette square. 
hard to find a pleasanter corner in all the city. 
Here the Senator had built a modest three- 
story brick house, curiously arranged, so that 
the lower story, hall and all, could be thrown 
into one room, and in which he had the 


northern, eastern, and southern light. Into 
this house he gathered his art treasures, col- 
lected by himself, and by his brothers al- 
ready gone, in many lands. Here he ar- 
ranged them, superintending the hanging of 
every picture, the placing of every bust. So 
numerous were the paintings that not only 
every inch of wall space, in the halls as well 
as the principal rooms, was covered, but many 
pictures hung on the doors, stood in the 
corners, acted as screens for fire-places, or 
stood on movable easels. One hundred 
and thirty-three framed engravings were 
found by the appraisers, and scheduled and 
valued with care as they hung in Mr. Sum- 
ner’s house. There were also several port- 
folios of various sizes, bursting with engrav- 
ings of value, which two experts were occu- 
pied in cataloguing for the larger part of two 
days. The framed engravings, however, 
were the best, and the manner in which they 
were hung, indicated the Senator’s knowl- 
edge and love of art. Take his study. He 


was wont to say that the pictures on the | 





walls of this room were suggestions and in- 
spirations. There were six, around which, 
as around centers, other pictures hung as 
if to define or illustrate them. 

We begin with the grand old engraving, 
rare and interesting, by Suyderhoef, from 
Terburg’s painting of “The Second Treaty 
of Westphalia, or Peace of Miinster.” The 
picture represents the plenipotentiaries of 
Holland, Spain and Austria, uniting in the 
great treaty at the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War, which settled the future policy 
of the Catholics and the Protestants, and 
constituted an epoch in the Law of Nations. 
It is the actual moment of the oath. The 
faces are the faces of the men whom history 
places around that table—their actual por- 
traits. The dress is not only that of the pe- 
riod, the seventeenth century, but each man 
appears in the dress of his own country. One 
fresh from the history of this treaty and of 
the times, hardly needs the accompanying 
key to select from this great body of men 
the chief actors, the figures are so well de- 
fined, the national traits of form, feature, 
and apparel are so faithfully depicted, even 
to the cut of the hair and beard, and the char- 
acteristic actions are so strikingly brought 
out. For instance, the adherents of the one 
faith swear with three uplifted fingers, while 
those of the other bow the head with the 
hand on the book. Surrounding this rare 
old work—it is valued at $100,—were vari- 
ous others, line engravings, mezzotints, and 
photographs, giving portraits of persons con- 
temporary with the treaty makers, and show- 
ing the architecture of the period, and much 
of the dress of the time. Among these was 
a large photograph of the “ Embarkation of 
the Pilgrims,” a chromo of the picture 
known as “ The Relief of the Guard,” and 
a large and rare old engraving, “ Miséres 
de la Guerre,” after Teniers. “ We can 
enter better into the mental process of the 
history makers,” the Senator, was wont to 
say, “when we know what were their ac- 
cessories,—when we see on what their minds 
acted and reacted.” 

Over his desk hung a large engraving, by 
Godefroy, from Isabey’s famous painting, 
“ The Congress of Vienna,” which figures at 
$150 in the schedule. Here, in 1815, at the 
Schénbrunn Palace, Napoleon was placed 
under the ban of Europe, and his downfall 
was decreed. Every face is a portrait, every 
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portrait is of a man famous in war or diplo- 
macy, or both. The figures are by no 
means as numerous as in “ The Peace of 
Miinster,” but the action is much finer, and 
the motion more free. It is a moment of 
discussion. Nesselrode is speaking with 
his eye on the Iron Duke, who, in turn, is 
watching Metternich. Following the direc- 
tion of his pointing hand, you see the full 
length portrait of Maria Theresa, while 
through an open door is plainly visible the 
bust of Kaunitz, the Bismarck of his time. 
The picture is a study. The figures, though 
in full dress, are so grouped that it does not 
degenerate into what Randolph of Roan- 
oke called Trumbull’s “ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence”—*“a shin piece.” This, also, was 
surrounded by pictures of various buildings, 
illustrating the architecture of the period, 
and on either side were pictures of Hugo 
Grotius and his wife. 

“The Congress of Paris,” painted by Du- 
bufe, and engraved in Aug. Blanchard’s best 
manner, hung over the mantel. Here were 
the faces of the men who re-made the map 
of Europe after the fall of Sebastopol, and 
who decreed the neutrality of the waters of 
the Black Sea. Here, for the first time, the 
Turk sits in solemn council with the Chris- 
tian. Cavour, who had done for Italy what 
Bismarck has done for Germany, is one of 
the central figures. The gigantic Russians, 
Gortschakoff and Orloff, loom over Claren- 
don and Palmerston. Walewski has appar- 
ently the principal position at the council 
board, and the placing of a bust of the first 
Napoleon on a bracket on a line with his 
face, and near that of Morny, seems to chal- 
lenge comparison with the features of the 
two, as if to suggest the question of their 
relationship. 

A fine print of Hall’s engraving of West’s 
picture of “ Penn’s Treaty with the In- 
ans,” caused more than one visitor to ask 
if this treaty were classed with the others. 
The Senator would make no direct reply, 
but he was apt to say, “ it made its mark on 
the history of our country.” He would not 
discuss the latter-day doubts of Penn, but 
would insist that the tradition of this treaty 
had its effect on the moral progress of the 
nation. 

“ The Declaration of Independence” was 
among the treaties. It was Jazet’s engrav- 
ing of Trumbull’s well-known painting, val- 
ued at $50; and was surmounted by a 
fine photograph of the Capitol, and sur- 
rounded by pictures of certain of our public 
buildings. It was this picture which so 





pleased Thackeray. He defended it from 
Randolph's charge of being “ a shin piece,” 
declaring that where there were so many 
heads, to be natural there must be some 
legs, unless the signers were cherubs. He 
spent much time over the picture, and the 
effect it had on him is evident in “ The Vir- 
ginians.” 

The birth of the French Republic was 
represented by an excellent print of Jazet’s 
engraving of David’s picture “ Serment du 
Jeu de Paume,” or “ The Oath of the Ten- 
nis Court of 1789.” The picture is wonder- 
ful in the minuteness of its depiction of the 
action of the individual members of the As- 
sembly. They are in great excitement, 
some throwing themselves into each other's 
arms, some shouting, some waving their 
handkerchiefs, some standing on the tables 
and benches, while some have managed to 
reach the high windows, and are declaiming 
to the crowd outside. 

The Senator had made a study of engrav- 
ings. In his article on “The Best Portraits 
in Engraving,” published in the first and only 
number of “ The City” (New York, January, 
1872), from which I shall often quote, as 
giving the Senator’s own recorded words 
about his own pictures, he says: 

“Suffering from continued prostration, 
disabling me from the ordinary activities of 
life, I turned to engravings for employment 
and pastime. With the invaluable assistance 
of that devoted connoisseur, the late Dr. 
Thies, I went through the Gray collection 
at Cambridge, enjoying it like a picture gal- 
lery. Other collections in our country were 
examined also. Then in Paris, while under- 
going severe medical treatment, my daily 
medicine for weeks was the vast cabinet of 


engravings, then called Imperial, now Na- 
tional, counted by the million, where was 


everything to please or instruct. Perhaps 
some other invalid, seeking occupation with- 
out burden, may find in them the solace that 
I did.” 

While thus looking at the galleries, the 
Senator did not forget the shops. In these 
he picked up, from time to time, prints that 
had been overlooked by previous purchas- 
ers In this, and in other ways, he made 
his collection, which, though it numbered 
but one hundred and thirty-nine engravings 
thought worthy of a place on his walls, had 
among them plates to be found nowhere else 
in this country, if, indeed, in any private 
collection in any country. His taste had 
been so highly cultivated, and his eye was 
so true, that his selections were not only 
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rare, but were often proofs, and proofs before 
letter. 

On the door of the study, leading to his 
bedroom, hung the portrait of Theodore 
Cuernhert, engraver, poet, musician, vindi- 
cator of his country, author of the national 
air, “ William of Orange,” and translator of 
Cicero’s “ De Officiis” and Seneca’s “ Trea- 
tise on Beneficence.” It was executed by 
Henry Goltzius, of Haarlem, 1578, painter 
and engraver himself, pupil of Cuernhert. 
His prints show mastery of the art, making 
something like an epoch in its history. 

Over the mantel hung three engravings 
of Edmund Burke at the respective ages of 
ten, forty, and sixty years. The one repre- 
senting Burke as a boy is in colors, and was 
given the Senator by Lord Brougham while 
he was the latter’s guest. The other two 
are from portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and were engraved, the one by Beindetts 
and the other by J. Watson. The one 
representing Burke at forty is often seen. 
The other picture had a striking resemblance 
to Mr. Sumner, so much so as to excite re- 
mark. On one occasion a caller said, on 
seeing this, “ Why, Senator, I didn’t know 
of that engraving of you; when was it 
made?” “When Dr. Johnson, Oliver 
Goldsmith and I dropt in on Sir Joshua 
once at the Mitre Tavern,” was the humor- 
ous reply. The portraits were so dissimilar 
that they would hardly be taken for like- 


nesses of the same man. An artist who had | 


heard of the resemblance, asked to see the 
pictures, and taking the later picture for a 
veritable likeness of the Senator, and know- 


ing the other to be the popular likeness of | 


Burke at forty, comparing the two, said, “I 
don’t see how such a mistake could have 
been made. This is a passable likeness of 
you; but I can’t perceive in it any resem- 
blance to the Burke.” 

Here also was an etching of “ Two Col- 
ored Children,” done in 1645, by Hollar, 
which many visitors supposed were the pict- 
ures of the two who in 1854 were bought, 
freed and sent North by Mr. Sumner. He 
more than once referred to the time when 
for two hours,—the time that elapsed be- 
tween the signing of the purchase and free- 
dom papers,—he was a slaveholder. 

There were in this room some of his 
choice engravings. High over the mantel, 
was his “ Melancthon” by Albert Diirer. 
This is known best, through its reproduction 
in “ The City” magazine, by the Albert-type 
process. He had loaned it, with several 
other engravings to which reference is made 








hereafter, for the illustration of his article on 
engraving. He had also another Diirer, a 
portrait of Erasmus. It hung in the dining- 
room, side by side with one by Holbein. 
Of these he says: 

“ His (Diirer’s) portrait of Erasmus is justly 
famous, and is conspicuous among the 
prints exhibited in the British Museum. It 
1s dated 1526, two years before the death of 
Diirer.” There is here another portrait of 
Erasmus, by Holbein. “That by Diirer is 
admired. The general firmness of touch, 
with the accessories of books and flowers, 
shows the care in its execution ; but it wants 
expression and the hands are far from grace- 
ful. Another most interesting portrait by 
Diirer, executed in the same year with the 
‘ Erasmus,’ is that of Philip Melancthon. * 
At the date of the print he was twenty-nine 
years of age, and the countenance shows the 
mild reformer. * * * ‘The earliest en- 
graved portraits are by Albert Diirer, who 
engraved his own works, translating himself. 
His eminence as a painter continued as en- 

ver.” The “ Melancthon” was valued at 

100, the “ Erasmus” at $75, and that by 
Holbein at but $20. 

There were four portraits of Titian in the 
house. The most famous was an etching by 
Carracci, after Titian’s painting of himself, 
in which it is said the engraver improved on 


| the painter. This: also was represented in 
| “The City.” 


The print was believed by 
the Senator to be the only one in the coun- 

When in Europe in 1871 he found an- 
other and clearer copy. On his return he 
gave me the first print and hung in its place 
his recent acquisition. Only a practiced 
eye can detect any difference between the 
two. He loaned the latter to an amateur 
artist (Mrs. Wm. O. Avery) of Washington, 
who reproduced it in ink, and had the 
copy framed and hung in place of the origi- 
nal, and such was its exactness in all respects 
that the Senator only noticed the change 
when he found the engraving behind the 
statue of Psyche. He could hardly find lan- 
guage in which to express his admiration of 
her success. 

Among his engravings by Visscher were 
the portraits of Bouma and “The Cat.” 
The latter was often shown as one of the 
curiosities of art, as its fur could almost be 
felt. Of these the Senator says, in “The 
City:” 

“Contemporary with Rembrandt was Cor- 
nelius Visscher, also designer and engraver, 
whose portraits were unsurpassed in bold- 
ness and picturesque effect. At least one 
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authority has accorded to this artist the 
palm of engraving, hailing him as Cory- 
pheus of the art. Among his successful 
portraits is that of a cat; but all yield to 
what are known as the ‘ Great Beards,’ be- 
ing the portraits of William de Ryck, an 
ophthalmist at Amsterdam, and of Gellius de 
Bouma, the Zutphen ecclesiastic. The lat- 
ter is especially famous. In harmony with 
the beard is the heavy face, seventy-seven 
years old, showing the fullness of long-con- 
tinued potations, and hands like the face, 
original and powerful, if not beautiful.” 

In speaking of the French school of en- 
gravers which appeared in the reign of Louis 
XIV., Mr. Sumner said: “They brought the 
art to a splendid perfection, which many 
think has not been equaled since, so that 
Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, and Drevet may 
claim fellowship in genius with their immor- 
tal contemporaries, Corneille, Racine, La 
Fontaine, and Molitre. * * * Among 
French masters Antoine Masson is conspicu- 
ous for brilliant hardihood of style, which, 
though failing in taste, is powerful in effect. 
Metal, armor, velvet, feather, seem as if 
painted. He is also most successful in the 
treatment of hair. His immense skill made 
him welcome difficulties, as if to show his abil- 
ity in overcoming them.” ‘The Senator had 
several of Masson’s prints. Chief among 
them was the portrait of Guillaume de Brisa- 
cier, of which the Senator says: “ Less pow- 
erful [than that of d’Harcourt], but having a 
charm of its own, is that of Brisacier, known 
as ‘ The Gray-Haired Man,’ executed in 1664. 
The remarkable representation of hair in 
this print has been a model for artists, es- 
pecially for Longhi, who recounts that he 
copied it in the head of Washington.” 

“ Nanteuil,” says the Senator, “ was an 
artist of different character, being to Masson 
as Vandyck to Visscher, with less of vigor 
than beauty. His original genius was re- 
fined by classical studies and quickened by 
diligence. Though dying at the age of 
forty-eight, he had executed as many as two 
hundred and eighty plates, nearly all por- 
traits. The favor he enjoyed during life 
has not diminished with time. His works 
illustrated the reign of Louis XIV., and are 
still admired.” Among the engravings by 
Nanteuil, hanging on Mr. Sumner’s walls, 
were portraits of Louis XIV., Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin, Guillaume De La- 
moignon, and Pompone. Of the latter, he 
says, after enumerating the masterpieces :— 

“ But above these is the Pompone de Bel- 
hévre, foremost among his masterpieces ; 
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and a chief masterpiece of art, being, in the 
judgment of more than one connoisseur, the 
most beautiful engraved portrait that exists.” 
After quoting Dr. Thies to this effect, he 
says: “It is bold, perhaps, to thus exalt a 
single portrait, giving to it the palm of 
Venus; nor do I know that it is entirely 
proper to classify portraits according to 
beauty. In disputing about beauty, we are 
too often lost in the variety of individual 
tastes, and yet each person knows when he 
is touched. In proportion as multitudes 
are touched there must be merit, as in 
music a single heart melody is often more 
effective than any triumph over difficulties 
or bravura of manner; so in engraving, the 
sense of the beautiful may prevail over all 
else, and this is the case with the Pompone, 
although there are portraits by others show- 
ing higher art. No douvi there have been 
as handsome men, whose portraits were en- 
graved, but not so well. I know not if 
Pompone was what could be called a hand- 
some man, although his air is noble and his 
countenance bright. But among portraits 
more boldly, delicately, or elaborately en- 
graved, there are very few to contest the 
palm of beauty.”* 

This picture was successfully Albert-typed, 
and appeared as the frontispiece in that 
number of “ The City” in which was printed 
the article referred to on engraved portraits. 
During its absence in New York, the Sena- 
tor was so anxious as to its safety, that he 
telegraphed for news of it, and he appeared 
much relieved when it resumed its old place 
in a nook in the library, surrounded by other 
portraits of the period by Nanteuil, Masson, 
Houbraken, Edelinck, and Drevet. But 
this was the central object, and it hung out 
from the wall, as if as a mark of especial hon- 
or, full two inches further than any other. 
It, like all the other rarer engravings, while 
covered with a fine glass, had the merest 
bead of oiled black walnut for a frame. 

*Dr. Thies, who knew engraving more thor- 
oughly and sympathetically than any person whom 
the Senator could remember in our country, wrote 
to him in March, 1858: “When I call Nanteuil’s 
Pompone the handsomest engraved portrait, I ex- 
press a conviction to which I came when I studied 
all the remarkable engraved portraits at the Royal 
Cabinet of Engravings at Dresden, and at the large 
and exquisite collection there of the late king of 
Saxony, and in which I was confirmed, or, perhaps, 
to which I was led by the director of the two estab- 
lishments, the late Professor Frenzel.” After 
describing this head, he proceeds: “ There is an 
air of refinement, VornehmAcit, round the mouth 
and nose, as in no other engraving. Color and life 
shine through the skin, onl én lips appear red.”’ 
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Nothing could be plainer, nothing cheaper, 
and yet nothing could be more effective. 

“Younger than Nanteuil by ten years,” 
says the Senator, “ Gerard Edelinck excelled 
him in genuine mastery. Longhi says he is 
the engraver whose works, not only accord- 
ing to his own judgment, but that of the most 
intelligent, deserve the first place among 
exemplars, and he attributes to him all per- 
fections, in highest degree—design, chiaro- 
scuro, aérial perspective, local tints, softness, 
lightness, variety ; in short, everything which 
can enter into the most exact representation 
of the true and beautiful without the aid of 
color. Others have surpassed him in partic- 
ular things, but, according to the Italian 
teacher, he remains, by common con- 
sent, ‘the prince of engraving.’ Another 
critic calls him ‘ king.’” The Senator had 
several of the more famous prints of the 
works of this artist. Most conspicuous was 
“The Tent of Darius,” a large engraving on 
two sheets, after Le Brun, where the family 
of the Persian Monarch prostrate themselves 
before Alexander, who approaches with 
Hephestion. He also had the portrait of 
Martinus Dilgerus, another of the Great 
Beards, in which the venerable beard is 
white with age, and is treated so differently 
from the manner of Masson. But the Sena- 
tor’s most exquisite Edelinck was repro- 
duced in “The City.” It was his portrait 
of “ Philippe de Champagne.” Of this he 
says: 

“The ‘ Philippe de Champagne’ is the 
head of that eminent French artist, after a 
painting by himself, and it contests the palm 
with the ‘Pompone.’ Mr. Marsh, who is 
an authority, prefers it. Dr. Thies, who 
places the latter first in beauty, is constrained 
to allow that the other is ‘superior as a 
work of the graver,’ being executed with all 
the resources of the art in its chastest form. 
The enthusiasm of Longhi finds expression 
in unusual praise. ‘The work which goes 
the most to my blood, and with regard to 
which Edelinck, with good reason, congrat- 
ulated himself, is the portrait of Cham- 
pagne. I shall die before I cease to contem- 
plate it with wonder always new. Here is 
seen how he was equally great as designer 
and engraver.’* And he dwells on various 
details—the skin, the flesh, the eyes, living 
and seeing, the moistened lips, the chin 
covered with a beard unshaved for a few 
days, and the hair in all its forms. Be- 
tween the rival portraits by Nanteuil and 





* “La Calcografia,” p. 176. 


‘is beautiful. 








Edelinck it is unnecessary to decide; each 
In looking at them we recog- 
nize anew the transient honors of public 
service. The present fame of Champagne 
surpasses that of Pompone. The artist out- 
lives the magistrate; but does not the poet 
tell us that ‘ the artist never dies?’” 

“As Edelinck passes from the scene” 
Mr. Sumner proceeds, “the family of Dre- 
vet appeared, especially the son, Pierre Im- 
bert Drevet, born in 1697, who developed 
a rare excellence, improving even upon the 
technics of his predecessor, and gilding his 
refined gold. The son was born engraver, 
for at the age of thirteen he produced an 
engraving of exceeding merit. He mani- 
fested a singular skill in rendering different 
substances, like Masson, by the effect of 
light, and at the same time gave to flesh a 
softness and transparency which remained 
unsurpassed. To these he added great 
richness in picturing costumes and drapery, 
especially in lace. He was eminently a 
portrait engraver, which, I must insist, is the 
highest form of art, as the human face is 
the most important object for its exercise. 
Less clear and simple than Nanteuil, and 
less severe than Edelinck, he gave to the 
face individuality of character, and made 
his works conspicuous in art.* * * Among 
his works are important masterpieces. I 
name only Bossuet, the famed eagle of 
Meaux; Samuel Bernard, the rich Coun- 
cilor of State; Fénelon, the persuasive 
teacher and writer; Cardinal Dubois, the 
unprincipled minister and favorite of the 
Regent of France; and Adrienne Le Couv- 
reur, the beautiful and unfortunate actress, 
linked in love with the Marshal Saxe.” 
Each of these heads was among the Sen- 
ator’s art treasures, except that of Bernard, 
and he had no liking, even in art, for the 
merely rich. They are valued at more 
money by the appraisers than were any 
other portraits in his collection. But to 
continue the description : 

“The portrait of Bossuet has everything 
to attract and charm. There stands the 
powerful defender of the Catholic Church, 
master of French style and most renowned 
pulpit orator of France, in episcopal robes, 
with abundant lace, which is the perpetual 
envy of the fair who look at this transcend- 
ent effort. The ermine of Dubois is ex- 
quisite, but the general effect of this por- 
trait does not compare with the ‘ Bossuet,’ 
next to which, in fascination, I put the 
‘Adrienne.’ At her death the actress could 


| not be buried in consecrated ground, but 
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through art she has the perpetual compan- 
ionship of the greatest Bishop of France.” 

The Senator, in treating of Wille of K6- 
nigsburg, born in 1717, and reared as a gun- 
smith, calls him one of the two greatest en- 
gravers of his time, and says: “ Wille lived 
to an old age, not dying till 1808. * * * 
His mastership of the graver was perfect, 
bending itself especially to the representa- 
tion of satin and metal, although less happy 
with flesh. . His ‘Satin Gown,’ or ‘ L’In- 
struction Paternelle,’ after Terburg, * * * 
is always admired. Nothing of the kind in 
engraving is finer.” “The Satin Gown,” I 
have at this moment more vividly in my 
mind than any other Wille in the collection. 
In certain lights it is almost impossible to 
believe that the dress is not satin. Its sheen 
is perfect. The folds and creases are quite 
natural, and, while as drapery it is stiff, it is so 
only with the stiffness of the material it sim- 
ulates. But Wille seems to have devoted 
himself to millinery rather than portraiture ; 
nevertheless, he has some capital heads. He 
transmitted his skill in accessories to his pu- 
pils. “ Among the portraits by this school de- 
serving especial mention,” said the Senator, 
“is that of King Jerome of Westphalia, brother 
of Napoleon, by the two Miillers, where the 
genius of the artist is most conspicuous, al- 
though the subject contributes little. * * * 
This work is a beautiful example of skill in 
the representation of fur and lace, not yield- 
ing even to Drevet.” And thus Mr. Sumner 
almost apologizes for having a member of 
the family Napoleon in his collection. He 
had a number, but it was always for some 
special beauty in the accessories; for he 
held that the better the portrait the worse 
the picture. It was the lace, not the face, 
he valued. 

“ Longhi was a universal master, and his 
portraits are only a part of his work. That 
of Washington, which is rare, is evidently 
founded or. Stuart’s painting, but after a 
design of his own, which is now in the pos- 
session of the Swiss Consul at Venice. The 
artist felicitates himself on the hair, which is 
modeled after the French masters. The 
portraits of Michael Angelo, and of Dan- 
dolo, the venerable Doge of Venice, are ad- 
mired ; so also is Napoleon as King of Italy, 
with the iron crown and the finest lace. 
But his chief portrait is that of Eugene 
Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy, full length, 
remarkable for the plume in the cap, which 
is finished with surpassing skill.” The Sen- 
ator had several, if not all, of the Longhis 


above described by himself. His “ Washing- | 
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ton” he duplicated with a clearer print, 
when last abroad, and on his return, gave 
his first copy to me, at the same time that 
he gave me my Titian. I do not know of 
another copy of either of these prints in the 
country. 

The Senator’s frequent allusions to the 
representation of lace in engravings has ex- 
cited some comment. He was learned in 
lace to such an extent as to make his advice 
sought by his fair friends in making their 
purchases. An anecdote is told of the sur- 
prise of a lady, curious in lace, who, when 
meeting him coming home from his last trip 
in Europe, attempted to puzzle him, by ask- 
ing as to the quality of her recent purchases. 
He took her queries in good faith, and sim- 
ply answered her questions, when she found 
to her surprise that some of her specimens 
were vastly finer, rarer, older, and more val- 
uable than she was aware. He fixed the 
age, and kind, the quality and the name, by 
reference to certain pictures, such as some 
of those above mentioned —and he iden- 
tified them with the picture by their peculiar 
mesh. The lady, in speaking of the en- 
counter, said she attempted to play the 
teacher, and found herself a scholar. 

There were quite a number of portraits en- 
graved by Rafaelle Morghen, the Florentine, 
in this house; among them those of Badella, 
Michael Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci. 
Of this last Mr. Sumner says: “But none 
of his portraits is calculated to give greater 
pleasure than this, which may vie in beauty 
even with the famous ‘ Pompone.’ Here is 
the beauty of years and of serene intelligence. 
Looking at that tranquil countenance, it is 
easy to imagine the large and various capa- 
cities which made him not only painter, but 
sculptor, architect, musician, poet, discov- 
erer, philosopher, even predecessor of Gal- 
lileo and Bacon. Such a character deserves 
the immortality of art. Morghen’s works 
have enjoyed a popularity beyond those of 
other masters, partly from an interest in their 
subjects, and partly from their soft and cap- 
tivating style. He left no scholars who have 
followed him in his portraits, but his own 
works are still regarded, and a monument 
in Santa Croce, the Westminster Abbey of 
Florence, places him among the mighty 
dead of Italy.” 

“ One other name will close this catalogue. 
It is that of William Sharp, who was born 
at London, in 1746, and died there in 1824. 

* * * Without any instance of pecu- 
liar beauty, his works are constant in char- 
acter and expression, with every possible ex- 
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cellence of execution; face, form, drapery, 
all are as in nature. His splendid qualities 
appear in the ‘ Doctors of the Church,’ which 
has taken its place as the first of English 
engravings. It is after the picture of Guido. 

* * * J well remember this engraving 
by Sharp was one of the few ornaments in 
the drawing-room of Macaulay, when I last 
saw him, shortly before his lamented death. 

* * * It is of portraits especially that 
| write, and Mr. Sharp is truly eminent. All 
that he did was well done, but two are mod- 
els, that of Mr. Boulton * * * and of 
John Hunter, the eminent surgeon, after the 
painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, * *- * 
unquestionably the foremost portrait in Eng- 
lish art, and the coequal companion of the 
great portraits in the past; but here the en- 
graver united his rare gifts with those of the 
painter.” Mr. Sumner had placed this pict- 
ure of Hunter, which he describes so enthu- 
siastically, in company with his Massons, 
Drevets, Edelincks and Houbrakens, but 
high up and apart, as if to show that Sharp 
lived in a world by himself. 

In one nook in the dining-room hung 
heads of the great painters and engravers, 
arranged in the order which they took in the 
Senator’s appreciation. ‘The face of Michael 
Angelo was the sun around which the stars 
of greater or less magnitude were arrayed. 
Raffaelle and Leonardo da Vinci hung on 
either hand. Albert Diirer was on a line with 
them, while “ that scamp, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini,” as the Senator was wont to call him, 
was dropped three inches below that line. 
Indeed most of the engravings were grouped 
with reference to some central idea. Their 
arrangement was in itself a work of art that 
gave them certain additional value. So much 
was this considered that it was thought best 
to make diagrams of them as they hung. 
This work was admirably done by two 
ladies, themselves amateurs, who were often 
at the house, and who were thoroughly pos- 
sessed of the Senator’s enthusiasm for these 
particular pictures. Copies on tracing linen 
of these diagrams accompanied the pictures 
to Boston, so that they might be hung pre- 
cisely as in Washington. 

My desire to mention those engravings 
spoken of by the Senator, and to give their 
description in his own words, has left me 
little room to mention the engravings other 
than portraits. ‘They were numerous, rare, 
and valuable. There was a large landscape 
engraved from Poussin by Bandel, valued at 
$100; two harmonious compositions by 
noted artists whose names I cannot recall, 





but which were each scheduled at the same 
price ; the “ Hours Dancing to Time,” by 
Morghen, after Poussin, valued at $150, an 
excellent print; the “ Boat-Builder and his 
Wife,” by Hodges, after Rembrandt, a proof 
valued at $50; Poussin’s “ Deluge,” en- 
graved by Jean Audran, $75; a proof of 
Sharp’s engraving of Guido’s “ Virgin in the 
Clouds,” $150; Willmore’s engraving of 
Turner’s “ Mercury and Argus,” Seuss two 
of Earlom’s exquisite interiors, one with 
grapes that seem translucent, the other of 
still life, in which the fur of the hare is as 
distinct and feelable as in Weenix’s celebrated 
painting which hung near it (these two en- 
gravings were scheduled at $100 each), and 
the two wood-cuts published in Holland on 
broadsides, probably the first illustrated 
newspapers, showing, the one the trial and 
execution of the Earl of Strafford, and the 
other the execution of Charles I., issued 
shortly after the happening of each event, 
and the latter fixing the place of the king’s 
death as in front of the banqueting hall at 
Whitehall. Here, too, hung the first proofs 
of Marshall’s engravings of General Grant 
and President Lincoln, each bearing the 
presentation remarks in ink in the autograph 
of the engraver. 

An engraving of John Bright, full length, 
caused a query from a connoisseur as 
to why it had found a place among such 
works of art. The Senator deprecated 
criticism by throwing up his hand, and 
said in a lower tone, “that was the only 
picture in the White House which belonged 
to Lincoln; his widow sent it to me after 
his death. It is worth more than gold. It 
helped to keep the peace between us and 
England, when war would have been almost 
ruin. It is more than a picture.” He re- 
ferred to the time when the irritation against 
England was extreme, and the President 
was inexpressibly hurt by the Premier’s con- 
duct. 

A proof of Z. Prévost’s engraving of Paul 
Veronese’s “ Marriage Feast at Cana,” or 
“ Turning the Water into Wine,” took 
its place in the Senator’s collection on his 
last return from Europe. It attracted atten- 
tion at once, and to one of his familiar 
friends Mr. Sumner told this anecdote as 
one reason for giving the picture place here. 

He had run over from London to Paris for 
a few days, and, among others, had left his 
card on M. de Rémusat, the Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to whom he had 
letters from his relative who was so con- 
stantly at his (Sumner’s) house in Washing- 
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ton, the Marquis de Chambrun. The Min- 
ister returned the call with a dinner invita- 
tion; and the Senator met some of the 
French Cabinet and leading men of the day 
at a restaurant and passed a pleasant even- 
ing, in the course of which he was asked if 
he desired to be presented to the President, 
when he, of course, assented. In due time 
de Rémusat called for him, and they were 
trundled off in a cab to the Palace of the 
Champs Elysées, where the head of the re- 
public transacted his official business. On 
being presented he was received in an infor- 
mal and courteous manner, and asked by 
the President to dine on the following Satur- 
day. 

On the evening in question the Senator 
presented himself at the appointed place, 
where he was taken in charge by an aid to the 
President and presented to the guests. He 
soon noticed that the host was not present, 
and, turning to the charming wife of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, with whom, by 
this time, he had some acquaintance, asked 
quietly if the President followed the custom 
of the Emperor in seeing his guests first at 
table. . The lady laughingly replied that 
M. Thiers would soon be visible; that the 
fact was, he claimed the privilege not of 
State, but of age, and was probably, at that 
moment, fast asleep in his dressing gown in 
an adjoining room, gathering strength for 
the evening; that it was the habit of his 
wife or sister, both of whom superintended 
his health, to see that he took a nap about 
that time each day. She had hardly done 
speaking when the President appeared, and 
then came the signal for dinner. Mr. Sum- 
ner took Madame Thiers down and sat next 
her at table. On their return to the salon 
the company, already large, for this was one 
of the state dinners, was considerably aug- 
mented; and as there was no formality 
general conversation ensued, the President 
mingling with the guests. On one occasion 
Mr. Sumner found himself in a group of 
which his host made one, and the discussion 
turned on the best mode of electing a Pres- 
ident. The Senator was asked the condition 
of the question in his own country, and re- 
plied that it was being seriously considered 
whether the electoral college could not be 
dispensed with; whereupon the President 
called out to de Rémusat, who was passing, 
and repeated what the Senator had just said, 
as though this matter was then being dis- 
cussed in cabinet council. 

Shortly after, Mr. Sumner saw the Presi- 
dent approaching. “Then,” said the Senator, 





“T asked myself, if the conversation should 
fall into my hands, on what subject should it 
be. Politics?—clearly not. Home ?—that 
would bring us to politics. So I decided if it 
fell to me it should be upon art.” The Presi- 
dent seated himself by the Senator, and the 
conversation did fall upon art. It began by 
a question by Mr. Sumner, as to whether 
M. Thiers did, as it was rumored, contem- 
plate a book on art, and reply was made 
that the work was more than contemplated, 
but affairs had made its postponement nec- 
essary. And then followed a conversation, 
ranging through art, of the most delightful 
character. The Senator spoke of the Presi- 
dent’s manner as gentle, unassuming, and 
pleasing in the extreme, and of his voice as 
sweet, and often tender, when dwelling on 
touching subjects. In the course of the 
conversation the Senator asked whom the 
President considered the greatest artist who 
had lived. M. Thiers replied, after a pause, 
as if weighing well his words, “ Michael An- 
gelo,” and then, after another interval of con- 
sideration, “and Raffaelle a long way after 
him.” And when Mr. Sumner asked what 
he considered the greatest picture, the Presi- 
dent said he could not at once reply, and re- 
turned the question. The Senator said, with- 
out hesitation, “I think Paul Veronese’s 
*‘ Marriage Feast at Cana’ the greatest.” M. 
Thiers, after a moment, assented, with “ Yes, 
of the kind.” “And now,” said the Senator 
to us, “shouldn’t this picture have a double 
value to me with such an indorsement ?” 

Among the ninety-two paintings, both 
old and new, which adorned Mr. Sumner’s 
house, were some of great value. There 
was one of “A Dead Hare and Birds” 
hanging in his dining-room, by J. B. Weenix, 
of the seventeenth century, which is said to 
be one of the finest specimens of still life in 
this country, and is well preserved. There 
was another hanging near it, of the interior 
of a farm yard and shed, signed by J. F. 
Herring, the famous painter of the horse. 
This shows a delicious bit of landscape 
through an open door. 

Over the dining-room mantel hung Tinto- 
retto’s “ Miracle of St. Mark,” or “The Mir- 
acle of the Slave,” as it is more usually called, 
painted somewhere about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It was bought in Paris, 
by Mr. Sumner, of W. H. Kellogg, the art- 
ist, and is said, by experts, to be the study 
from which Tintoretto painted his great pict- 
ure, still at Venice. This was given, in the 
Senator’s will, made in the summer of 1872, 
to Mr. Joshua B. Smith, the colored mem- 
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ber of the Massachusetts Legislature, who 
was so active in procuring the rescinding of 
the resolution of censure passed by the Leg- 
jslature against Mr. Sumner, and who was 
the messenger from Massachusetts to the 
Senate to inform them that this stain had 
been removed from the escutcheon of the 
old Bay State. The friendship between Mr. 
Sumner and Mr. Smith had been long and 
warm, and had been founded on the appre- 
ciation of the one for the work of the other. 
And this work is so illustrated by the great 
master, that it is well this picture, which de- 
picts the removal of the fetters from the 
limbs of a slave, should go from one of the 
chief liberators to one of the chief liberated. 
The picture is described by Taine, in “ Italy— 
Florence and Venice,” pp. 314-316. Whit- 
tier tells the story in his “Legend of St. 
Mark.” 

Standing before this picture, the wife of 
one of the leading members of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation said to me: That paint- 
ing made Charles Sumner Senator! The 
statement—I tell the story as it was told 
to me—shows the manner of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s entrance into the ranks of antisla- 
very. 

He had returned from Europe in 1840, 
and resumed the practice of law. He had 
made his great Fourth of July oration on 
“The True Grandeur of Nations,” in 1845. 
He had taken his place as juridical writer, 
and Judge Story had said: “I shall die 
content, so far as my professorship is con- 
cerned, if Charles Sumner is to succeed me.” 
He had achieved social distinction abroad, 
as well as at home. He had made himself 
felt in politics; he had protested against 
the Mexican war, and he had assailed 
with powerful strokes the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Still he was not an abolitionist, 
for at that time—and here I quote from 
Schurz’s oration—* abolitionism was by no 
means a fashionable thing. An antislavery 
man was then, even in Boston, positively the 
horror of a large portion of polite society. 
To make antislavery speeches was looked 
upon, not only as an incendiary, but a vul- 
gar occupation; and that the highly-refined 
Sumner, who was so learned and able, who 
had seen the world, and mixed with the 
highest social circles in Europe, who knew 
the classics by heart, and could deliver judg- 
ment on a picture or a statue like a veteran 
connoisseur, who was a favorite with the 
wealthy and powerful, and could, in his 
aspirations for an easy and fitting position in 
life, count upon their whole influence if he 





only would not do anything foolish—that 
such a man should go among the abolition- 
ists, and not only sympathize with them, but 
work with them, and expose himself to the 
chance of being dragged through the streets 
with a rope round his neck, like William 
Lloyd Garrison,—that was a thing at which 
the polite society of that day would revolt, 
and which no man could undertake without 
danger of being severely dropped. But that 
was the thing which the refined Sumner ac- 
tually did ,” and he was forced to it by 
the feelings which swelled his heart when, hav- 
ing returned to his office, No. 4 Court street, 
in full dress, from some festive occasion, he 
saw the mob dragging Garrison through the 
streets with a rope round his neck. Hillard, 
to whom he spoke, can tell what he said at 
the moment. History has told us what he 
did. From the pinnacle of social fame, he 
plunged into the sea of the ostracized below, 
and became to the blue bloods of Beacon 
street, as no better than one of the wicked ; 
and it was that speech, delivered in Faneuil 
Hall, entitled, “Our Immediate Antislavery 
Duties,” on November 6, 1850, in which he 
threw himself into the antislavery cause 
with his whole heart and soul, which cen- 
tered on him the eyes of the State, and in 
which he made himself the coming man. 
It was in this speech, which Judge Jay 
pronounced “the greatest effort of the kind 
in the English language,” that he struck 
the key-note to the irrepressible conflict 
about to follow, in these words: 

“There is a legend of the Church, still 
living on the admired canvas of a Venetian 
artist, that St. Mark, descending from the 
skies with headlong fury into the public 
square, broke the manacles of a slave in the 
presence of the very judge who had decreed 
his fate. This is known as ‘The Miracle 
of the Slave,’ and grandly has art illumined 
thescene! Should Massachusetts hereafter, 
in an evil hour, be desecrated by any such 
decree, may the good Evangelist once more 
descend with valiant arm to break the man- 
acle of the slave.” 

The point in the speech was the descrip- 
tion of the picture and the lesson he drew 
from it. Next day some one sent him an 
engraving of the scene he had depicted. 
When in Europe, in 1857, he purchased the 
study from which the great picture was 
made. Both are now in Boston, and photo- 
graphs of them are being largely distributed 
through the land ; and this seems to be the 
origin of the statement that Tintoretto made 
Charles Sumner Senator. 
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In the corner over the sideboard was a 
portrait of Sir Benjamin West by himself; 
next, that of the Duchess of Cleveland, 
whose drapery seemed to float in the morn- 
ing sun, by Sir Peter Lely, which came to 
the Senator from the Thompson collection ; 
and an exquisite study from life, of Hannah 
More, at the age of sixteen, done by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds when she first visited 
London. The latter is a charming face, 
and though not a finished picture, is less 
faded than some of Sir Joshua’s more elab- 
orate works. Between the windows was a 
portrait of Pitt’s rival, Charles James Fox, 
by Gainsborough, with a hot, burly face, and 
the red coat of the period. Next below 
comes the portrait of Cuyp’s daughter, by 
her father, done in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. It has the dead color and 
the stiff appearance of the Dutch style that 
is at first sight unattractive; but it also has 
all the exquisite finish of detail of that 
school, and it grows upon one the more he 
gazes. 

On an easel by the north window stood a 
small painting on a panel called “ A Fight 
with Death,” done by D. Vinkenbooms, 
somewhere about the close of the sixteenth 
century. This is the original picture from 
which the spirited engraving accompanying 
it was made. It is crowded with figures, 
each worthy a frame to itself. Below it, on 
the same easel, stands another small picture 
by P. Van Slinglelandt, painted about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, giv- 
ing the interior of a kitchen, with two fe- 
male figures grouped about a table on 
which is a joint of beef and vegetables being 
prepared for the fire. 

Once, when the Senator had occasion to 
criticise the marketing of his steward, he 
bade the man look at this picture, and 
thereafter select meat streaked with fat as 
there shown. 

On the opposite side of the bay-window, 
on another easel, stood a veritable Gerard 
Douw, called “The Lace Maker.” There 
is in the Dresden Gallery, I think it is, 
another picture, of this same character, and 
much in the same style, by Van Am, done 
in a former age, and of which this must be 
a copy, or this more properly may be said 
to be “after” that, made while Douw was 
not yet well known. In the older picture, 
the face of the lace maker is that of an 
old woman, in this it is the sweet face of 
a fair maiden; but the eye-glasses and cer- 
tain of the other accessories of the elder 
picture are retained in the younger. The 





landscape seen through the window is very 
beautiful. The leaves of the trees are 
neither in motion, nor yet at rest. The 
moment is one when nature seems to have 
dozed, and all life is suspended. It seems 
more like an instantaneous photograph in 
this respect than like a painting. 

Above this, on the same easel, stood a 
painting almost as good, though not quite 
as famous, of another “ Lace Maker” in a 
scarlet jacket, attended by a negress. It 
was signed by Frans Mieris, who was con- 
temporary with Douw. This the Senator 
never claimed as original; but he was apt 
to draw the attention of visitors to its beau- 
ty. It came from the collection of Baron 
Brachvogle, and is mentioned in the How- 
arth catalogue. Eachof the “Lace Makers” 
is on panel, and they have been re-cradled 
in the English method, so that they are 
well preserved. It is a great pity that 
some of the other pictures on wood, 
of this collection, could not have been 
treated in this way. The furnace heat of 
the house seems to have affected certain of 
them badly—the Ruysdael and the Anguis- 
ciola for instance. But it is not yet too late, 
perhaps, to do what is necessary for their 
further preservation. 

On another easel, placed on the north 
side of the bay-window, stood a small land- 
scape, by the famous Hobbema. It is 
signed with his name, and was probably 
painted while he was in the first flush of his 
fame, as it is exquisite, not only in design, 
but in finish. Below it, on the same easel, 
was “The Guard Room,” by G. V. Ec- 
chout, who was a pupil of Metzu. A 
memorandum relative to this picture was 
found among the Senator’s papers, in which 
it was spoken of as “very fine, equal to 
Rembrandt.” Mr. Sumner was apt to call 
attention to the beautiful hands in this pict- 
ure of the Spanish officers carousing in the 
old Dutch Guard House. These two easels, 
standing as they did, on either side of his 
admirable marble of “ Psyche,” almost 
within reach of his hand while at the break- 
fast table, seemed to give him great pleasure, 
as they received the full glow of the morning 
sun. He would sometimes leave his chair 
to draw the easels to a better light, and then 
resume his place to enjoy them. 

On one side of the bay-window, under a 
strong uninterrupted northern light, was 
“ The Head of an Old Man,” by B. Denner, 
certainly the most repulsively ugly in its de- 
tails, of any of the collection, but, at the 
same time, very exquisite in its finish. 
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Below it, in the same light, hung “ The 
Head of a Monk,” by Hans Holbein. The 
original drawing is seen through the paint, 
which is wonderfully transparent. High up 
over the sliding doors is a portrait of Frank- 
lin, by Opie, the artist to whom Hannah 
More sat, later in life, and of whom there is 
such pleasant gossip in her letters; he was 
the husband of Amelia Opie, the authoress 
of “ White Lies.” On one side was an old 
copy of a portrait of Titian, the fourth in 
the room if we count the engravings; and 
on the other a fine fruit piece by Campi- 
doglia. 

Passing between the bust of the young 
Augustus, left by the will to the poet Long- 
fellow, and the bust of Sumner, done by 
Crawford, in 1839, through the sliding 
doors, into the library, the visitor came to 
a large Italian landscape by the English 
Claude, as Richard Wilson was called. On 
one side of it was the head of a Jew, done | 
by Washington Allston, with his palette knife 
and finger. It has a singular history. Un- 
der that, in a good state of preservation, 
hung “ The Entombment of Christ,” a fine 
specimen of the peculiar ghastly style of 
Lucas Cranach, born in 1472. On the other 
side is “A Boy with Game,” bought by the 
Senator for a genuine Murillo; but, as he 


had no papers to prove its pedigree, he 
was slow to express his opinion as to the 
painter. 

Below this was a picture by Albert Diirer. 
It is called “The Triumph of Christ over 


Sin.” It is horrible in its anatomical detail, 
and symbolic in its realisms. Opposite these 
hung Caravaggio’s celebrated “ Itinerant 
Musicians,” done in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. It was one of the largest 
canvases in the house, and it was so hung 
that it most readily caught the eye of the 
visitor. 

Passing pictures which in other collec- 
tions would be deemed notable, we come 
to those in the drawing-room. ‘The Sen- 
ator objected to have these seen at other 
times than in the late afternoon. They 
were hung with reference to the southern 
and western lights, and as a rule would re- 
spond to no other. So too he preferred that 
fnends should see the paintings in the din- 
ing-room by the morning sun, as they were 
hung with reference to the northern and 
eastern lights. 

_First of all was the large picture by Sofo- 
nisba Anguisciola, called “The Sybil,” an 
undoubted original, much valued and often 





pointed to by the Senator, generally with a 


pleasant word for “the picture done by a 
woman.” The panel on which it is painted 
is slightly cracked, enough to somewhat dis- 
figure, but not enough to really injure the 
picture. Below it, covered with glass, hung 
Annibal Carracci’s “ Penitent Magdalene,” 
in which a cascade of tawny hair pours 
over the well-rounded shoulders, and the 
purely blonde face, drenched in tears, leans 
over the crucifix. It is evidently but a frag- 
ment of a once large picture, and as it hung 
on a line with the eye, glorified by the sun- 
set rays, it makes one sad to think so small 
a part of so great a picture is all that re- 
mains to us. 

Below it hung Leslie’s famous copy of 
Guido’s “Ecce Homo.” It is the face 
of Christ sad with the sins of the world, 
heart-breaking in its mournful resignation. 
The crown of thorns has pierced the flesh in 
places, and the blood starts under their pres- 
sure, The tints have a dead gold richness, 


| the tones are low and unexaggerated. Color 


here does its true office; it depicts rather 
than hints. It causes the flesh to exist 
rather than gives its similitude. 

A large picture, a “ Madonna and Child,” 
hung on the east wall. The artist is not 
declared, but the opinion obtains that it 
was done in Maurillo’s studio, by one of 
his pupils, and that it received touches 
from his own hand. It is from the Speer 
collection. Here was a small picture, also 
under glass, “ Christ before the High Priest,” 
a veritable Rembrandt. Its two and a 
quarter centuries seem only to have toned 
down and covered in its wonderful lights. 
The fire on the ground illuminates the faces 
bowed over it, while the vigorous action of 
the soldiers is revealed by the torches car- 
ried on their spears. The lights all come 
from above or below. As we gaze, the fire 
brightens and the torches flicker, and new 
figures start out of the gloom as if to hurry 
toward the priest’s throne. The picture was 
bought in Canada, from a Catholic priest. 
It has every sign of originality. Here was 
another rare old picture under glass, an 
Elsheimer, nearly three hundred years old, 
which found its way to this country through 
the Beaumont collection. It is called “ The 
Scourging of Christ,” and attracts much no- 
tice from the enthusiastic lovers or the old 
masters. And here was another also under 
glass, still older, a “ St. John,” by Sebastiano 
del Piombo, who lived between 1485 and 
1547, which came from the Thompson 
collection. Below it hung a Van Balen, 
sheltered also by glass, done a century later, 
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for which the Senator ene $500 at a private 
sale. It requires a strong light, large faith, 
and a good lens to bring out the full beau- 
ties of these pictures; but their fame was in 
the mouths of many visitors. 

There were three landscapes in the draw- 
ing-room of almost the same size, each on a 
panel, which deserve especial mention, one 
by the great English painter, Thomas Gains- 
borough, the friend and rival of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; one by Jacob Ruysdael, the 
great Dutch painter, who lived a century 
earlier, and the other by his contemporary 
the great Fleming, Manderhout Hobbema. 
They hung each on the sight line, but in 
different parts of the room, as if to prevent 
rather than to invite comparison. The 
Senator never drew attention to them. The 
visitor’s rank as a connoisseur was fixed in 
the Senator’s mind as he was struck with 
one or the other of these landscapes, and 
yet it was difficult to tell which of them he 
preferred. The Gainsborough has in it fig- 
ures; the other two, cattle, and just enough 
of water to verify the old saying that water 
is to a landscape what the eyes are to the 
human face. ‘The Ruysdael was usually 
first to attract attention. Blacque Bey, Min- 
ister from the Sultan, declared that in Eu- 


rope it would be worth many thousands of 
dollars. 

The Hobbema hung in the poorest light, 
but then it had less need of a strong light 


than the others. ‘The landscape is in perfect 
simplicity ; but the admirable perspective, 
the fullness and purity of color, and the firm- 
ness of execution, give it a distinctive char- 
acter. 

The figures in Hobbema’s pictures were 
usually contributed by his friends—Teniers, 
Vandervelde, or Ostade. Who did the 
figures in this is not known, and it is of 
little moment. The real point in the paint- 
ing is the foliage, the sky and water seen 
through the trees. This and the other 
Hobbema on the easel in the dining-room, 
were frequently recognized by visitors. ‘The 
pictures by this painter became the rage in 
Paris just before the war with Germany. 
Enormous prices were paid for them. The 
books speak of sixty, eighty, a hundred 
thousand francs ; but one visitor, lately from 
abroad, a talented and successful young 
New York physician, spoke of one Hobbema 
that had changed hands just before he left 
Paris, at three hundred thousand francs. It 
is not certainly known where the Senator 
procured either of these three pictures. In- 
deed little is known relative to any of his 
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pictures, except from old catalogues and 
books open to all, or from his detached state. 
ments to different friends. No list of them 
has been found. He used to say that 
when his “ Book,” as he styled his volumes 
then in press, was finished, he would make 
a catalogue and in it give the history of his 
more famous pictures. But the time never 
came. He had a curious dislike to naming 
his paintings. Ifthe name of the artist was 
lettered on the frame, he ached to erase it, 
and did in more than one case, leaving a 
scar to show for it on the gilding. He was 
averse to “turning people loose into his 
rooms” to see for themselves, and when he 
went with friends among the pictures, he 
was curiously reticent with regard to them. 
But an exclamation, such as “ Why, this is a 
Domenichino!” showing knowledge and ap- 
preciation, would act on his lips like an 
“Open Sesame.” Then he would talk of 
the fame of the artist, the ability shown, 
contrast the picture with others, and the 
like; but he almost never spoke of the 
source or price of any of his collection t 
any one except to Mr. Barlow, the dealer, 
who restored, remounted, or reframed many 
of his treasures. 

There were three other landscapes of a 
different class that people would ask permis- 
sion to see. One was a small picture, by 
Salvator Rosa, of which I shall say nothing 
now. Another was a grand landscape done 
somewhere about 1650, by Johannes W3 
nants, of Haarlem, the master of Wouver- 
man and Adriaan Vandervelde, whose few 
works are highly valued for their technical 
merits. Its figures were by Vandervelde, 
for Wynants never did any for himself. The 
other, also with figures, was from the col- 
lection of the late King of Holland, and 
was by N. Maas, a contemporary of Wy- 
nants. This last is a composition, the sub- 
ject of which I have not learned. In this 
same connection should be mentioned a 
landscape by F. Loudonia, after N. Berg 
hem, which came from the Coyle collection. 
This picture often attracted the attention of 
visitors. 

Three small portraits, as if to provoke 
comparison, hung almost together. One 
was a portrait of Washington, by Rem- 
brandt Peale. It came direct from the 
family for whom it was painted, and the 
letters attesting its authenticity, and giv- 
ing its history, are curious and interesting. 
Just below it hung a portrait of Dryden, by 
Stothard, the Academician. And below 
that was placed a portrait of the First Napo- 
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leon, excellent as a likeness, and a work of 
art, but by an unknown artist ; at least I 
have been unable to ascertain his name. In 
a corresponding nook in the dining-room, 
hung, one above the other, portraits on por- 
celain of the beautiful Helena Forman, 
Rubens’s second wife, whose face he repro- 
duced in various pictures. It is not certain 
that they are originals. 

There were quite a number of fine inte- 
riors among the pictures; one of a large 
hall by Palamedes, in which Nell Gwynn 
and several friends are entertaining the 
Merry Monarch Charles II. and his suite in 
a manner so characteristic of the times, that 
the Senator had a part of the action painted 
out by Barlow before he could give it a 
place in his collection. Perhaps the finest 
cattle pieces in the collection were a pair by 
Van Dougen, which came from the Carlton 
McTavish collection. They disputed the 
palm with Herring’s horses, which hung in 
the dining-room. 

An ancient painting under glass, called 
“The Reading Magdalen,” hung beneath 
the Hobbema. It was kept by Gher- 
landaro Marsiglia, for sqme twenty-five 
years previous to his death, as a genuine 
Domenichino. It was valued at $1,000, and 
came to Mr. Sumner from the Beaumont 
collection. 

On the north wall were several beautiful 
little things, a Teniers, called “The Smoker,” 
“The Ducks and Ducklings,” by J. F. Her- 
ring, Jr.; two old mills, one by T. Cole and 
the other by Deshayes; a fine winter piece 
of T. Maris done some two hundred years 
ago; a barn-yard by Hondekoeter, and a 
landscape by Balser. 

In the hall, between the study and the 
bedroom doors, hung fine old copies of 
Raphael’s “ Fornarina” and Titian’s “ Donna 
Bella,” on either side of a boar hunt of the 
Snyder school. 

In the Senator’s own bedroom were sev- 
eral pictures for which he had an especial 
love. One was a picture called “ Ellen’s 
Isle,” by Duncanson, the colored artist of 
Cincinnati, who died less than a year ago. 
It presents the spot made famous in Scott’s 
“ Lady of the Lake.” 

It was Mr. Duncanson who painted also 
the picture known as “ The Lotus Eaters,” 
and presented it to Tennyson, going to the 
Isle of Wight for the purpose. He took his 
picture to Boston, where it was framed and 
put on exhibition ; he called on Mr. Sumner 
to arrange for its formal presentation to him 





as a token of the gratitude felt by a colored 
VoL. IX—8. 


man for what the Senator had done for his 
race. Mr. Sumner was touched by the feel- 
ing displayed, but he declined this gift as 
he declined all gifts. Mr. Duncanson was 
hurt, and begged that it might be accepted. 
He had designed it for this purpose. The 
Senator would gladly accept the tribute, but 
he could not accept the painting. It was 
too valuable for the one to give or the other 
to receive. Mr. Duncanson should sell it 
and Mr. Sumner would still remember the 
circumstances under which it was painted. 
The artist renewed his proffer by letter, but 
without changing the result. When he re- 
turned to his home he left the picture in the 
framer’s hands, who appealed to Mr. Sum- 
ner for orders. It was finally sent to Wash- 
ington, and the artist was informed that Mr. 
Sumner held it in trust for him; and he was 
urged to make such disposition of it as would 
do most for his finances and his reputation. 
Meantime, it was placed on exhibition at 
Barlow’s, under circumstances which added 
to the artist’s fame. At last, Mr. Duncan- 
son became ill. Mr. Sumner heard that 
he was sacrificing his pictures to supply his 
wants. Then the Senator had this painting 
valued by experts, and adding $100 to the 
maximum appraisement, sert a check for 
the amount to the artist. When the artist 
died, as he did soon after, his widow, who 
valued the picture highly, and who had 
come to know that the Senator’s action in 
the matter had been prompted by a desire 
to relieve the artist’s wants, rather than to 
own this evidence of his skill, asked and re- 
ceived from him a promise that the picture 
should revert to the family under certain 
conditions. 

Over the mantel in the same room hung a 
famous copy of Guido’s “ Magdalene,” made 
by his favorite pupil, Giovonio Battista, of 
Bologna. It is of life size, and came from 
the Coyle collection. Over the book-shelves 
on the western wall was a large old marine 
painting, by S. D. Vlieger. “A View Near 
Dort” came from the Thompson sale, and 
was in the collection of the late King of 
Holland. 

But the picture which the Senator loved 
most was “The Nativity,” by Salvator Rosa. 
This picture, with its exquisite coloring and 
management of lights, grows on one the longer 
he gazes; but the faulty drawing of some 
of the figures in the foreground and the 
peculiar grouping are unprepossessing at first 
sight. This picture was seen only by those 
whom the Senator thought sufficiently cul- 
tured to appreciate it, and they felt they 
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had ‘received an especial compliment 
when they were admitted to this room. 
The general appearance of the chamber 
is indicated in the following extract from a 
letter my wife wrote to an old friend, the 
wife of a clergyman, in answer to her 
questions: 

“T am now sitting in the room in which 
Charles Sumner died. The furniture stands 
where it did when he left it, but every pict- 
ure, with one exception, is gone. That one, 
by Salvator Rosa, was, as he said, the last 
thing his eyes rested on at night, and the 
first thing they fell upon in the morning. It 
is one of those old paintings that grows 
upon you. In the center is the Babe in the 
manger, while grouped around it are several 
most wonderful figures, rough, shaggy shep- 
herds, and three female figures, with the 
heads of kine thrust between. The stable is 
in darkness, while the light that glows on 
the faces all comes from the child. It is 
one of those things I can never forget. By 
Mr. Sumner’s bed hung a large photograph 
of Palmer’s statue ‘The Angel at the Se- 
pulchre.’ Where his eye could first rest upon 
it, hung, as I have said, his ‘ Nativity,’ and 
covering the whole space over the mantel, a 
‘ Magdalene,’ 
favonte pupil. 


TOPICS OF 
Mr. Tyndall's Address. 


Mr. TYNDALL has delivered a notable address 
before the British Association—notable for its bril- 
liant panoramic presentation of the various philoso- 
phies and speculations concerning God and Nature, 
and for his own personal confession. Democritus, 
Epicurus, Lucretius, Plato, Aristotle, Copernicus, 
Giordano, Bruno, Pére Gassendi, Bishop Butler, 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and John Stuart Mill 
are all passed in review, their respective discover- 
ies, speculations and opinions presented and com- 
mented upon, and, at last, we get at Mr. Tyndall 
himself. It would be hard to find, in equal com- 

ass, so valuable a mass of information on the sub- 
ject discussed, and for this the intelligent reading 

ublic will be grateful; but, after all, the great Eng- 
fish scientist teaches us absolutely nothing about 
the origin of matter, motion and life. We rise from 
the perusal of his address with no new light on the 
great problems he presents. The existence of mat- 
ter is a mystery, the origin and perpetuation of life 
are mysteries. God is amystery. The sources of 
the force that builds, and holds, and wheels the 
worlds, endows every particle of matter with might | 
which it never for a moment relinquishes in its my- 
riad combinations,—vital and chemical,—adapts or- 
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The figure of the Magda- | 





lene is above life size. She is sitting, with 
head thrown backward, utterly prostrated 
by despair; the lips are parted, and the 
eyes wide open and raised, as though she 
had been forced to look upward to the angels 
sent to comfort her. But as yet there is not 
so much as a ray of hope in the eyes. It is 
a terrible picture to me. It shows the power 
of love. If Christ had never spoken to her 
she, too, might have gone quietly out, hard 
and cold. But his ‘Go and sin no more,’ 
was a divine command, in such tones as 
never before sounded on earth, and from 
that moment the enormity of her guilt must 
have grown upon her. At the window 
nearest Mr. Sumner’s bedside are two beau- 
tiful transparencies, one ‘The Descent from 
the Cross,’ the other ‘The Ascension.’ On 
his dressing-table lay the Bible his mother 
gave him. ‘Thus we see what his inspira- 
tions were: ‘The Nativity,’ ‘ Forgiveness of 
Sins,’ ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ ‘The Angel 
at the Sepulchre,’ ‘The Ascension,’ and his 
mother’s Bible! There is a homely saying, 
that ‘a man is known by the company he 
keeps;’ it is also true that a man may be 
known by his surroundings ; and this sacred 


| room is an answer to your question, ‘Was 


Charles Sumner a Christian?’” 


THE TIME. 


ganisms to conditions and conditions to organisms, 
and weaves all into cosmical harmony, are brooded 
over by clouds which science can never pierce. 
There are limits to thought, and none “by search- 
ing’’ can find out God. Because Mr. Tyndall can- 
not find God, is there, therefore, no God? He 
says: ‘*Either let us open our doors freely to the 
conception of creative acts, or, abandoning them, 
let us radically change our notions of matter.’’ In 
other words, he would say to us that there is a God 
who created all things, and endowed them with the 
principle of life, or matter has an innate power to 
evolve life in organic forms. The alternative is as 
inevitable as it is simple, and our scientific teacher 
does not hesitate to say that he finds in matter 
“the promise and potency of every form and quality 
of life’? This declaration he endeavors to soften by 
intimations that matter itself may possibly have no 
existence, save in our consciousness, and that all we 
know of it is that our senses have been acted upon 
by powers and qualities which we attribute to it. 
The existence of matter therefore is not an estab- 
lished fact, but an inference. The logic of his doc- 
trine leads, of course, to what, in common language, 
is called “annihilation.” If life is evolved by the 
,otency of matter, it depends for its continual ex 
istence on the potency of matter. When any vital 
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organism dissolves, that is the end of it. Its mat- 
ter passes into new forms, and evolves new life. 
Thought is a apt of matter. Love, joy, sorrow, 
heroism, worship are products of matter. All this 
Mr. Tyndall sees and accepts. 

Well, who knows but God is a product of matter? 
Mr. Tyndall himself is a pretty brilliant and power- 
ful product of matter: who knows but that, by the 
infinite evolutions of this eternal matter, a being 
has been produced so pa that he has been 
able to take the reins of the Universe, and to have 
everything his own way? It has evolved men, and 
thus produced a form of life that lords it over seas 
and storms, that controls animal life, that builds 
enormous cities, that threads the world with tele- 
graphs, railroads and cables, writes books, measures 
the heavens, mounts from power to power. Is it 
any more remarkable that it should evolve or create 
a God, who, going from might to might and glory 
to glory, through infinite ages, should have some- 
thing to say about Mr. Tyndall and the rest of us? 
Matter was just as likely to possess the power to 
evolve a “moral and intelligent Governor of the 
Universe” as to evolve a man. So perhaps we 
have a God after all! 

We sympathize with Mr. Tyndall—heartily—in 
his enmity to bigotry and ecclesiastical domination, 
but the intolerance with which science has been 
treated in various ages of the world deserves much 
of charitable consideration. Men in their ignorance 
have seen that certain doctrines which they thought 
they found in what they in all honesty believed to 
be the revealed word of God were controverted by 
scientific men. They have clung to their Bible 
because they supposed that, with their views of the 
Bible, their religion and their own personal salva- 
tion were identified. Let us be charitable to such. 
Not much can be expected of men who are evolved 
from matter, There must be a great choice in mat- 
ter when the production of men is concerned, and 
really matter is doing better than it did. When 
Mr. Tyndall can say what he says, and do what he 
does, without hindrance and without any danger of 
dungeon or fagot, it seems as if matter had done a 
good deal to deserve his gratitude and ours. After 
all, intolerance and bigotry were in matter to begin 
with. They have simply been evolved. The promise 
of them and the potency to produce them were in 
them at the start. In view of the materialism of 
Mr. Tyndall, what he says concerning the religious 
element in life is about as feeble nonsense as that 
in which Mr. Matthew Arnold indulges in his 
“Literature and Dogma.” With Mr. Arnold 
religion is morality warmed and heightened by 
emotion. Mr. Tyndall speaks of the *‘immovabie 
basis of the religious sentiment in the emotional 
nature of man.’’ What does he mean? Does he 
mean that there is the possibility of religious senti- 
ment in a man who does not believe in the exist- 
ence of God as his creator, preserver, benefactor, 
father, governor—-the source and sum of all moral 
perfections? If he does, then the less he talks 
about religion the better, for he can only do so to 
manifest his childish lack of comprehension of the 
subject. If man is evolved by the potency of mat- 
ter—if there is no soul within him that bears a filial 
relation to the great soul of the universe, and will 
exist when its material dwelling goes back to dust; 
if there is no ordaining intelligence behind all moral 
law; if there is no object of worship, or faith, or 
trust, or love, or reverence to be apprehended by 
the heart—what a mockery is it to talk about the 
religious sentiment! We are assured by Mr. Tyn- 
dall that the region of emotion is the proper sphere 





of religion. The statement shows how shallow his 
apprehensions are of this great subject. A religion 
which touches neither motives, character nor con- 
duct may well pass for little with any man, and we 
really do not see why Mr. Tyndall should pay any 
attention to it whatever. Even science can be igno- 
rant of the simplest things, and it certainly does 
not become it to be supercilious or contemptuous in 
its treatment of those who question its dicta when 
it invades the region of their faith. 

The question will naturally occur to many minds, 
whether Mr. Tyndall gives us anything worthy to take 
the place of that which he undertakes to read out of 
our beliefs. Does his materialistic view dignify hu- 
man life and destiny, tend to enlarge and strengthen 
the motives which bind us to virtue, give us comfort 
in affliction, add new meaning to existence and 
experience? Not atall. He brings us out of mat- 
ter; he gives us back to matter. He makes us 
indebted to matter for all our joys and for all our 
sorrows, and places us to walk on a level with brute 
life, only our heads being above it. That is all, and 
he must not be disappointed to see the Christian 
world turning away from his conclusions, with con- 
tent in its faith and pity for him. He knows noth- 
ing on this subject beyond the rest of us. He 
offers us a material universe that made itself, 
stamped with laws that made themselves, and 
informed with the promise and the potency of all 
forms of life. This is his speculation, and it is 
worth just as much as the apple woman’s on the 
corner, and no more. He ofiers it to those who 
believe that nothing was ever made without a 
maker; that nothing was ever designed without a 
designer ; that no law was ever given without a law- 
giver—in short, that power and intelligence neces- 
sarily precede all results of power that betray intel- 
ligence through the analogies apprehended by the 
human mind. We do not see how his confession 
can do more than prove how utterly incompetent 
the pure scientist is to apprehend religion and its 
fundamental truths. 


The Relations of Clergymen to Women. 


RECENT events have given rise to a fresh discus- 
sion of the relations of clergymen to women, some 
of which have been wise and some widely other- 
wise. It is supposed by many that the pastor is 
a man peculiarly subjected to temptations to un- 
chaste “ conversation” with the female members of 
his flock. It is undoubtedly and delightfully true 
that a popular preacher is the object of genuine 
affection and admiration to the women who sit 
under his ministry. A true woman respects brains 
and a commanding masculine nature; but if there 
is any one thing which she naturally chooses to 
hide from her pastor it is her own temptations—if 
she has any—to illicit gratifications. She naturally 
desires to appear well to him upon his own ground 
of Christian purity. To expose herself to his con- 
tempt or condemnation would be forbidden by all 
her pretensions, professions, and natural instincts. 
A bad woman might undertake to atone for, or to 
cover up, her outside peccadillos by the most friendly 
and considerate treatment of her pastor, but she 
would not naturally take him for her victim. It is 
precisely with this man that she wishes to appear 
at her best. Any man with the slightest knowledge 
of human nature can see that her selfish as well as 
her Christian interests are against any exhibitions 
of immodest and unchaste desires in the presence 
of her spiritual teacher. 
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There are only two classes of women with whom 
a minister is liable to have what, in the language of 
the world, would be called “ dangerous intimacies.’’ 
The first consists of discontented wives—discon- 
te. ted through any cause connected with their hus- 
bai. ds or themselves. A woman finds herself mar- 
ried to a brute. She suffers long in silence; her 
heart is broken or weary, and she wants counsel, 
and is dying for sympathy. She tells her story to 
the one nan who is—to her—guide, teacher, inspirer, 
and friend. He gives her the best counsel of which 
he is capable, comforts her if he can, sympathizes 
with her, treats her with kindness and considera- 
tion. That a woman should, in many instances, 
look upon such a man as little less than a god, and 
come to regard him as almost her only solace amid 
the daily accumulating trials of her life, is as natural 
as it is for water to run down hill. That she should 
respect him more than she can respect a brutal hus- 
band—that half-an-hour of his society should be 
worth more to her heart and her self-respect than 
the miserable years of her bondage to a cruel mas- 
ter—is also entirely natural. He cannot help it, nor 
can he find temptation in it, unless he chooses to do 
so. Women, under these circumstances, do not go 
to their pastors either to tempt or to be tempted. 

There is another class of women who are thrown, 
or who throw themselves, into what may be called 
an intimate association with the clergy. It is a 
class that have nothing else to do so pleasant as to 
be petting some nice man, to whose presence and 
society circumstances give them admission. They 
are a very harmless set—gushing maiden ladies, 
aged and discreet widows with nice houses, senti- 
mental married women who, with no brains to lend, 
are fond of borrowing them for the ornamentation 
of all possible social occasions. A popular minister 
receives a great deal of worship from this class, at 
which, when it is not too irksome, we have no doubt 
he quietly laughs. The good old female parishioner 
who declared that her pastor’s cup of tea would be 
“none too good if it were all molasses,” was a fair 
type of these sentimental creatures, to whom every 
minister possessing the grace of courtesy is fair 
game. To ~~ sean that a pastor, sufficiently putty- 
headed to be pleased with this sort of worship, or 
sufficiently manly to be bored by it, is in a field of 
temptation to unchastity, is simply absurd. One is 
too feminine for such temptation, and the other 
altogether too masculine. 


THE OLD 


IT was some time in August that, weary of the 
excitement and conventionalities of our life in the 
country, we sought again the repose and freedom 
of the city. I need not tell you that we revived 
at once. There is really nothing more refreshing 
than the cityin midsummer. Of course, I do not 
mean that life in the outskirts has anything attract- 
ive ; you must be close to the throbbing heart of the 
town, if you would be cherished by it, and love it 
well. Do you remember what the North Wind 
said to Diamond ?—that you must be w¢h it, and it 
cannot harm you. There is rest on the heaving 
bosom of the ocean, but not in the flapping edges of 
its garment. 

So we found a nook in the very center of the 








When these two classes are set aside, what have 
we left? Virtuous and contented mothers of vir- 
tuous daughters—daughters whom he baptizes in 
their infancy, trains in his Sunday-school, marries 
when they are married, and buries with sympathetic 
tears when they die. In such families as these his 
presence is a benediction; and to suppose that he is 
tempted here, is to suppose him a brute and to deny 
the facts of human nature. We verily believe there 
is no class in the community so little tempted as the 
clergy, and there certainly is no class surrounded 
on every side with such dissuasives from unchaste 
conduct. To a clergyman, influence and a good 
name are inestimable treasures. To stand before 
confiding audiences, Sunday after Sunday, and 
preach that which he knows condemns himself in 
the eyes of a single member of his flock, must be 
a crucifixion from whose tortures the bravest man 
would shrink. There are bad men in the pulpit 
without doubt. There is now and then a woman 
who would not shrink from an intrigue with such, 
but women do not choose ministers for lovers, nor 
do ministers, as a class, find themselves subjected 
to great temptations by them. If ministers are 
tempted by the circumstances of their office, they 
may be sure that they are moved by their own lust 
pee | enticed, and that their office may very profit- 
ably spare their services. 

As a class, the Christian ministers of the country 
are the purest men we have. We believe they aver- 
age better than the Apostles did at the first. Jesus, 
in his little company of twelve, found one that was 
a devil. The world has improved until, we be- 
lieve, there is not more than one devil in a hundred. 
In any scandal connected with the name of a cler- 
gyman and a female member of his flock, the prob- 
abilities are all and always in favor of his innecence 
The man of the world who keeps his mistress, the 
sensualist who does not believe in the purity of any 
man, the great community of scamps and scalawags, 
are always ready to believe anything reflecting upon 
aclergyman’s chastity. It only remains for clergy- 
men themselves to be careful to avoid the appearance 
of evil. Nothing can be more sure and terrible 
than their punishment when guilty of prostituting 
their office, and nothing is so valuable to them as an 
unsullied name. To preserve this, no painstaking 
can be too fatiguing, no self-denial too expensive, 
no weeding out of all untoward associations too 
exacting. 


CABINET. 


If you should stretch telegraph wires from 
each of the principal points of interest to the one 
on the opposite side of the town, we could inter- 


city. 


cept all the messages. We are within two blocks of 
eight hotels, six theaters, three concert halls, three 
clubs, two gas companies, two public monuments, 
and one savings bank. We are within one door ol 
the central square of the city; and within five 
minutes walk of the great dry-goods stores; five 
minutes from some of the best and not a few of the 
worst restaurants in the world. The most noted 
and noisy street in America is hardly a stone’s 
throw from our front gate. I suppose I need not 
mention such minor conveniences as_ butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick-makers; though really 
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there is little need for the latter, as there is a kind 
of match-box, in imitation-bronze, somewhat in the 
form of a vase, and which, with a little wadding, 
can be made to hold a candle quite steadily, and is 
much prettier and cheaper than the ordinary mar- 
ket article. 

(P. S. The base makes, also, an excellent extin- 
guisher—if you have another candle. ) 

So you see there is nothing to be desired in the 
way of nearness to anything; though I forgot to 
say that the horse-cars pass very close by, and take 
you to any of the depots or steamboat landings, 
without your having to walk a block; and there, 
of course, are the omnibuses ; and, by the bye, there 
is a cab-stand over yonder near the monument; 
and the barber is actually next door. In fact, there 
is a gate leading from his flower-garden to ours, 
which, in some respects, is the greatest convenience 
of all, as you may see from the following verses : 


Two people once lived in a loft, 
Whose names were Confucius and Kitty, 
And their friends, with anxiety, oft 
Shook their heads and exclaimed, “ What a pity!” 
And they asked them such questions as “Can 
You keep dry in your loft when it showers?” 
The reply to which constantly ran: 
“The barber takes care of the flowers!” 


Then their friends became sad and perplexed, 
And declared it was really alarming; 
But they smiled and they said, “* Why, we’re next 
To the moon and the stars, and it’s charming. 
For although when the weather is hot 
We pass a few tropical hours, 
The toasting is quickly forgot 
While the barber takes care of the flowers. 


“Though we breakfast on marmalade tea, 
And dine on whatever is handy, 
Keeping house is no trouble, for we 
Can live nicely on lemons and candy. 
Though we boast neither camel's-hair shawls, 
Nor coaches, nor turrets, nor towers, 
‘Neath our loft are five beautiful stalls, 
And the barber takes care of the flowers.” 


I spoke of the great street as noisy; but although 
it is so near, it is a peculiarity of the situation that 
the sound becomes soft and pleasant by the time it 


reaches our ears. It has a resemblance to the rote 
of the sea, and agreeably suggests the usual similes 
of the ocean of humanity, &c.; but it has none of 
that nameless terror which is in the everlasting 
roar of the breakers. 

I shall have to go back to the idea of centraliza- 
tion. (I was afraid I should forget something.) 
A new company has just opened its office around 
the corner; and if we want anything done, all that 
we have to do is to “send for a Commissionaire.”’ 
We have never yet had occasion to send for a Com- 
missionaire, but it is a satisfaction to see him push- 
ing a hand-cart easily through the street with a fine 
new (empty ?) trunk in it fresh from the shop; or 
to see him walking briskly along the sidewalk, with 
spectacles on his nose, and a general atmosphere 
of translation about him, and to know that you 
can have him at any moment to polish your stove, 
or look up the proper quotation from the classics. 

A summer evening in the city is worth riding a 
long distance in the cars, every day, to enjoy. The 
people who come out of their houses and sit on the 
front steps are so good-natured and happy; there is 
an air of enjoyment, a good-fellowship and lack of 





restraint, that you do not always find in the country. 
The front steps are thronged, and you see groups 
taking the air in queer, out-of-the-way terraces and 
balconies. You hear voices above you, and looking up 
find that the flat roof of the one-story wing of the bak- 
ery has a railing around it, and the children are up 
there having a good time. Although even next- 
door neighbors do not know each other’s names, 
still it is beautiful to observe the subtle and deco- 
rous companionship between the three young ladies 
in the balcony on the north side of the street and 
the half-dozen young gentlemen on the porch of 
the boarding-house on the south side. 

In the square it is different. Mr, Lathrop says 
that Trollope has but one method of indicating a 
man’s affection for a woman; that is, by making 
him put his arm around her waist. Mr. Lathrop 
seems to think this superficial in Mr. Trollope; 
but whether superficial or not, I can imagine an 
author’s getting to be very much of this opinion 
by frequenting unduly the squares of large cities, 
It may be, however, the other way; it is barely 
possible that this is what comes of reading the 
works of a superficial author like Trollope. Keally 
when you once become as unabashed in the con- 
templation, as these young people are in the 
enjoyment, there is something delightful in the 
simplicity and sincerity of this method. They sit 
there for an hour at a time, saying little or nothing, 
either with his arm around her waist, or else hand- 
in-hand, and looking you serenely in the eye, with- 
out the slightest self-consciousness or disturbance, 
as you pass backward and forward between their 
bench and the fountain. There is a sort of free- 
masonry among them; for you will observe that 
when a couple become tired of walking, and sit 
down, the couple at the other end of the bench not 
too pointedly move on and leave the coast clear. 
Happy children—life and death are not all affecta- 
tion and brimstone after all. 

It is a mistake to suppose that every one goes 
out of town in August. Mr. McCarty is still in 
town, I am sure, for I was talking with him at the 
gate this very evening. He looked furtively up 
and down the street; then turned to me and 
asked, hurriedly, and as if with a haunting sense of 
guilt :— 

“Can you tell me, sir, whether your neighbor 
over yonder is still alive ?”’ 

He seemed relieved and glad when I told him 
what the barber had told me: that the sick man 
was much better, and there were hopes of his life. 

**You have done me a great kindness, sir,”’ he said, 
turning aside his face. “If you only knew how I 
have to go days and days without ever asking after 
my dearest friends, when I know that they are at 
the very door of death.” 

I know Mr. McCarty very slightly; but I think 
he is a most worthy man. I had some tarletan 
flounces pinked at his undertaking shop. 

Then there is the little old Normande, with her 
white cap and gray hair, and her “ Bon jour, mon 
fils ;”’ you ring the bell and she comes down stairs 
and leans over the counter and pushes back the 
catch with a stick ; and you step one side while An- 
toine leads the horse through the shop into the 
little stable in the back yard. “ Maais, la France 
est un beau payse, ma belle,’’ she says. 

squares are our summer theaters; we go 
night. At the nearest we have such plays as 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” but there is one 
not far off where they play “Hamlet” and 
“Othello.” At the first, the basin is shallow, and 
rimmed with herbage and flowers ; the fountain is 


ever 
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cheery, fantastic, ghostly; spreads itself into ex- 
quisite white waving fabrics; sends out shining 
wings ; is haunted by rainbows ; falls with a music- 
al, gentle, dreamy sound. At the other, the fount- 
ain lifts a single solid column straight toward the 


zenith ; the capital breaks heavily, and falls back 
with a dull, booming noise upon the tossing sur- 
face ; here are no plants or flowers ; the waves beat 
against the curb; the waters look black and deep 
as the sea. 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Holidays for Middle-Age. 


Now that the fires are beginning to burn on 
library and parlor hearths in the evenings, and the 
curtains to be drawn close, and the most devout 
lover of Nature gives up the stroll in shady lanes, 
or the row on the moonlit river, and comes in-doors 
for the winter, it is worth while to consider what is 
to be done in-doors. The work is ready for every- 
body who chooses to do it: but the relaxation, the 
rest, the stimulant, which is to fit us for the work— 
what is that to be? For fashionable classes, this 
matter of amusement is ruled in almost as inflexible 
grooves as drudgery for the poor: for men or young 
people, too, it adjusts itself naturally. The father 
of a family has his clubs, his share in the political 
or church meeting, or, at least, his quiet newspaper, 
cigar and slippers, at home—precisely the drowsy 
reaction he needs after the friction of the busy day. 
The boys and girls have their concerts, their lect- 
ures, the thousand devices of * sociables,”’ “ accci- 
dentals,” etc., by which they contrive to flock 
together, to chirp like young birds in May, and, 
perhaps, to mate like them. But the wives and moth- 
ers, the great aggregate of women, no longer 
young— what is to be their tonic? They certainly 
need atonic. The American mother of a family is 
the real maid of all work in it, and the more faith- 
ful and intelligent she is, the more she usually tries 
to deserve the name. She may work with her hands 
or not (in the large majority of cases, she does work 
with her hands), but it is she who, in any case 
oversees and gives life to a dozen different interests. 
Her husband’s business, the boys’ education, the 
girls’ standing in society, the baby’s teething, the 
sewing and housework for them all, are all proc- 
esses which she urges on and which rasp and fret 
daily and hourly on her brain—a very dull, unskilled 
brain, too often, but almost always quite willing to 
wear itself out for those she loves. Whether it 
would be nobler or more politic in her to shirk this 
work,—husband, babies and house,—and develop 
her latent talents as physician, artist or saleswom- 
an, is not the question with us just now. A few 
women have done this. In the cities, too, money 
can remove mucu of the responsibility from the 
mistress of a household; but the great aggregate of 
wives and mothers in this country are domestic wom- 
en who ask nothing better of fate than that whatever 
strength they have of body and mind shall be drained 
for their husbands and children. Now this spirit 
of martyrdom is a very good thing—when it is 
necessary. For our part, we can see no necessity 
for it here. We are told that the women’s wards 
in the insane asylums, in New England, are filled 
with middle-aged wives, mothers driven there by 
overwork and anxiety; through the rest of the 
country the a type of the woman of forty is 
neither fat nor fair, but a sallow, anxious-eyed creat- 
ure, with teeth and hair furnished by the shops, 





and a liver and nerves which long ago took her 
work, temper, and, we had almost said, religion out 
of her control. This rapid decay of our women may 
be owing partly to climatic influence, but it is much 
more due to the wear and tear of their motherhood, 
and anxiety to push their children forward, added to 
the incessant petty rasping of inefhcient domestic 
service. 

A man’s work may be heavier, but is single, it 
wears on him on one side only; he has his hours 
sacred to business, to give to his brief, his sermon, 
his shop; there is no drain on the rest of his facul- 
ties or time. His wife has no hour sacred to this 
or to that; he brings his trouble to her and it is her 
duty to comprehend and aid him, while her brain is 
devising how to keep her boy Tom away from the 
companions who brought him home drunk last 
night; how to give Jenny another year of music 
lessons; how to contrive a cloak for the baby out 
of her old merino; the burning meat in the kitchen 
all the while “‘setting her nerves in a quiver." 
She has not a power of mind, a skill of body which 
her daily life does not draw upon. Her husband 
comes and goes to his office; the out-door air, the 
stir, the change of ideas, the passing word for this 
man or that, unconsciously refresh and lift him 
from the cankering care of the work. She has the 
parlor, the dining-room, the kitchen, to shut her 
into it, day after day, year after year. Women, with- 
out a single actual grief in the world, grow morbid 
and ill-tempered, simply from living in-doors, and 
resort to prayer to conquer their crossness, when 
they only need a walk of a couple of miles, or some 
wholesome amusement. It is a natural craving for 
this necessity—amusement—which drives them to 
the tea-parties and sewing-circles which men ridi- 
cule as absurd and tedious. 

There is no reason why our women, who are not- 
ably rational and shrewd in the conduct of the 
working part of life, should cut themselves off thus 
irrationally from the necessary relaxation, or make 
it either costly or tedious. Let every mother 
of a family who reads SCRIBNER resolve not to put 
off her holidays until old age, but to take them all 
along the way, and to bring a good share of them 
into this winter. Let her give no ball, no musical 
evenings, no hot, perspiring tea-parties, but manage 
to have her table always prettily served and com- 
fortably provided, and her welcome ready for any 
friend who may come to it; let her set apart an 
evening, if possible, when her rooms shall be open 
to any pleasant friend who will visit her; the re- 
freshment to be of the simplest kind; and, above 
all, if the table chance sof to be well served, or 
the friends are of agreeable, let her take the mis- 
hap as a jest, and meet all difficulties with an easy 
good humor. It is not necessary to take every bull 
of trouble by the horns; if we welcome and nod to 
them as to cheerful acquaintances they will usually 
trot by on the other side of the road. 
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Let her take our prescription for the winter, and 
our word for it the spring will find fresher roses in 
her cheeks and fewer wrinkles in her husband's 


forehead. 
Voice-Culture. 


THE climate of our Northern States, by reason of 
the severe winters and the sudden changes all the 
year round, has an unmistakable tendency to injure 
the voice. It begets a catarrh, which is apt to be- 
come chronic, and which is incompatible with 
yocal sweetness. Europeans frequently remark a 
harshness of voice in the people of the North—not 
without much justice. If, however, by reason of 
climatic influences, we cannot all have soft, rich 
organs of speech, we can, with proper care, conceal, 
and sometimes remedy, many natural defects. This 
may be done, in a great measure, by attention to 
the pitch of the voice, which should always be in 
the lower register. By the use of lower tones, and 
by talking with deliberation, a thin, high, even dis- 
cordant voice is much relieved; and in due time the 
organ itself undergoes modification, if not complete 
readjustment. Many persons, by long observation 
of this rule, have so overcome glaring deficiencies 
as to be enabled to conceal them entirely. It is al- 
ways the high, thin notes in speaking that offend 
the ear. When these are not used, but low and 
distinct ones, the sense of hearing is soothed and 
pleased. 

A good way to regulate the voice is to exercise it 
with a piano, trying to harmonize it with the lower 
notes. Success may not be promising at first; but 
perseverance will accomplish a great deal. It is 
not necessary to have musical talent or knowledge. 
The dullest, the most uneducated ear will recognize 
the accord, and eventually profit by it. Exercise 
of this sort for half an hour or so daily can scarcely 
fail to produce very desirable results, especially 
when it is accompanied by the proper pitch in 
speaking. One will help the other; and the two 
combined will prove the best practical vocal educa- 
tion that can be devised. 

The training of the voice ought to begin with 
childhood. Then the organ is more flexible and 
adaptable than it is at any other time, and much of 
the harshness developed in later years could thus 
be avoided. As pleasant speaking is part of good 
manners, and as there can be no pleasant speech 
without a properly modulated voice, it is well to 
train the voice while the manners are forming. 


How to Sweep a Room. 


AN uninstructed Bridget, armed with a broom, is 
about as charming an occupant of a parlor, or a 
library well-stocked with the pretty little knick- 
knacks which cultivated people like to have about 
them, as the celebrated bull in the china shop. 





Before Bridget’s entrance, all fragile movables 
should be stored by careful hands in some neigh- 
boring closet; and the furniture, as far as possible, 
protected by covers and slight draperies, kept for 
the purpose. Then, after doors have been closed, 
and windows opened, Bridget may be called in and 
instructed. Almost hopeless the task may seem at 
first; but after a little she will learn to spread the 
moderately damp coffee-grounds and tea leaves, or, 
still better, the slightly moistened bran, evenly over 
the floor; to brush the corners of the room, and 
under and back of the heavy articles of furniture, 
with a parlor brush; then to take her broom, being 
careful lest its handle shall prove destructive to 
mirrors or window glass, a instead of digging 
into the hapless carpet, wearing off the nap, and 
raising clouds of dust by her short strokes, to take 
long, smooth, straight strokes, the “ right way ” of 
the carpet. This manner of handling the broom, 
together with plenty of the moist bran, will prevent 
the whirlwinds of dust which otherwise rise, and, 
penetrating the best arranged coverings, settle ev- 
erywhere upon books and furniture. 


Nature in Carpets. 


WHat we desire in a carpet is something that 
shall be to our parlor what a well-kept lawn-is to 
our grounds—something so complete in itself, so in 
harmony with its surroundings, that we shall 
scarcely notice it, though always agreeably con 
scious of its presence. For such a carpet we 
would choose but one color in two or more shades, 
and no set figure save an arabesqued border, if the 
room is large enough to admit of it. The delicate 
tracery of wood and sea-mosses forms the most 
pleasing of designs, and may be of any color that 
will harmonize with the walls and furniture of the 
rooms. Especially beautiful are the shaded crim- 
sons of the sea-mosses found on rocky, tropical 
coasts; the many-flecked browns and grays of those 
found on our own Atlantic shores; the softly- 
blending drabs of the so-called white mosses which 
edge the weather-stained rocks in New England 
sheep pastures; and the rich dark and light greens 
of the dewy mosses, which fringe mountain banks 
or carpet the cool, damp recesses of oak and maple 
groves. 

If more distinctness of figure is desired, let us go 
no farther than the pattern furnished us by the car- 
pet of the pine woods, where the creeping, feathery 
— pine mingles with the small, dark, glossy 
eaves of the wintergreen and the chequer-berry, 
and the lighter green plumes of low-growing, del- 
icate ferns. 

This sort of carpet will give us something to look 
at, if we choose, without obtruding upon us ~~ 4 
of those startling colors which (as the keen Frenc 
phrase has it) “swear at each other’’ in so many 
parlors around us. 
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“The Earth as Modified by Human Action."’ * 


SEVERAL years ago Mr. George P. Marsh, now 
the American Minister in Italy, prepared a volume 
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*“ The Earth as Modified by Human Action,” a new edition 
George 


of “ Man and Nature,” from new stereotype plates. By 
y. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


under the title of “Man and Nature,” exhibiting 
with great research and painstaking the modifica- 
tions of the earth’s surface and characteristic life 
which have been brought about, on a grand scale, 
by the agency of the human race. This work was 
avowedly intended for the instruction of ordinary 
readers, rather than as an exhaustive scientific trea- 
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tise. It was a suggestive book, fitted to make in- 
telligent observers and thinkers in respect to the 
phenomena of the world which lie open to the scru- 
tiny of us all, It brought out the results of exten- 
sive personal travels in different parts of the globe, 
and of an equally extended perusal of historical and 
scientific books; and to this it added a great deal 
of what might be called “Folk-lore,’’ the curious 
and often very accurate observations of the sailor, 
the hunter, the farmer, and of others whose daily 
toil requires them to be close scrutinizers of natural 
laws. On almost every page there was a touch 
which showed that the writer was a man among 
men as well as a scholar among books. There was 
no pretense of original research in any specialty of 
science—no claim on the part of the author to be 
recognized as a geologist, a botanist, or a meteorolo- 
gist; and yet the work had original merits in the 
skill with which it gathered truths from the archives 
of history on the one side, and from those of science 
on the other. 

Such a work was naturally well received, and this 
new edition, entitled “The Earth as Modified by Hu- 
man Action,” will be still more welcome. This is par- 
ticularly true in this country, where, at the present 
time, the agency of civilized man is forcibly exerted 
upon vast areas of territory hitherto given up to 
the Indian ahd the wild beast, and now becoming 
the site of prosperous towns and villages. Take 
the single example of forests. It is more than a 
curious question—it is a question of great impor- 
tance to wealth and health, what influence is exerted 
upon a country by the wide-spread destruction of 
its trees, and what preventive and remedial agen- 
cies can be introduced. On this subject the author 
has brought together the experience of the old 
world, giving in the course of over two hundred 
gages, the most valuable conclusions whicli have 

een formed by the writers of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and other continental states, and also a large 
number of facts upon which their opinions are based. 
It is well known that this subject has for several 
sessions engaged the attention of enlightened mem- 
bers of Congress, and that national efiorts are mak- 
ing to regulate the destruction of trees, and to en- 
courage the planting of forests. In the statistical 
atlas of the United States, now soon to be published 
by Gen. F. A. Walker, Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus of 1870, presenting in a graphic manner the re- 


sults of that census, a special map has been pre- | 


ared by Professor Brewer, of Yale College, show- 
ing the distribution of forests in this country, and 
his comments on this map were presented to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, at their recent meeting in Hartford. Upon 
all this subject the work of Mr. Marsh brings the 
light of European experience and philosophy. 

Take another example. In a large part of this 
country west of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
it is a most serious problem as to how the waters 
of the winter season can be stored for use in the 
summer. In limited regions of Colorado, the Salt 
Lake basin, and California, experiments in irrigation 
have been tried with great success; but the best 
methods to be followed on a great scale are not so 
well understood by the public as to make it easy to 
secure the necessary financial outlays for an ade- 
quate system of canals and reservoirs. Nearly one 
hundred and fifty pages of Mr. Marsh’s book are 
devoted to draining and irrigation. The work of 
Holland, Italy, India, etc., are fully described, not 
from the point of view which an engineer would 
take, but from that of a law-maker or advocate of 
internal improvements, 








These are only examples of the practical value 
just at this time of Mr. Marsh’s treatise. But its 
general adaptation to the student of history and 
political economy, is still more obvious. The rec. 
ords of past civilization have been carefully studied 
in order to ascertain the enduring wisdom or the 
enduring folly of such measures as man has em- 
ployed, sometimes by design, and sometimes by 
accident, to promote his immediate prosperity with- 
out reference to those who would come after him. 
“After us, the deluge,” has been the motto of too 
many financiers and sovereigns of days gone by. 
But after the deluge comes the history of the del. 
uge, and the record of man’s destructive agencies 
are traced in the ruin of kingdoms once prosperous, 
and the sterility of fields once fruitful. There are 
conservative as well as destructive agencies at work, 
instrumentalities for reclaiming the waste places, 
and protecting the exposed from the dangers which 
beset. The enlightened citizen, whatever his sta- 
tion, the teacher, the writer, the legislator, the 
voter, needs to study these physical influences, as 
well as the civil and institutional phenomena, by 
which the State and the Nation are affected. There 
is no volume so suggestive and helpful in this re- 
spect as the work of Mr. Marsh. Its chapters are 
sometimes cumbersome in style, and there is an 
amplification of statement, and an exuberance of 
fact, which prevent the work from being as attract- 
ive as it might be to the reader who sits down with 
the intent of going through the volume, page by 
page; but the student, who consults it for informa- 
tion, will rarely be disappointed by too much full- 
ness. He will appreciate the author’s care in pre- 
senting quotations and authorities with great 
fidelity for his more important statements, and he 
will be especially grateful for an index which is full 
and well digested. In the present tendency to 
study geography in its physical aspect, more than 
in its political character, this volume of Mr. Marsh 
will prove to be an invaluable companion to the 
teacher, and to the advanced scholar, if, indeed, it 
be not found a suitable text-book in schools of sci- 
ence, where young men are training to be explor- 
ers, engineers, topographers, and students of natural 
laws. 

The revision of Mr. Marsh’s volume, since its 


| first publication, has been so thorough, that every 


page has been reset, and the title has been changed 
in order to indicate clearly the freshness of the 
work. The topics remain the same, but the infor- 
mation is brought down to the latest period. This 
is especially true of the notes, which are exuberant 
in interesting materials, much of which would have 
been more readable in the text. The reader's eye 
is now too often diverted from the main discussion 
to some lively citation or corroborative fact which 
is given in fine print at the bottom of the page. An 
Italian translation of this work appeared in 1870, at 
Florence, and was carefully supervised by the 
author. The edition now published is based upon 
that revision. 

Owing to the fact that the new American edition 
has gone through the press while the author was 
sull engaged in his official duties abroad, one curious 
oversight here occurred. The bibliographical list 
at the beginning of the volume has not been en- 
larged since the original publication in 1863, and 
this gives the impression to those who merely open 
the volume, that the author has been away from 
books during the intervening decade; but the per- 
usal of any chapter will show how false this infer- 
ence is. His references to new books are frequent, 
and especially to European treatises, illustrative of 
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his subject. The bibliography should therefore be 
enlarged or suppressed. 


Arctic Experiences.* 


Tue wonderful story of Tyson’s drift upon an ice- 
floe, for a distance of fifteen hundred miles, through 
seven months of hunger, and darkness, and dreary 
Arctic cold,—and the ultimate rescue of the whole 
party of nineteen souls, one of them a little baby 
(only three months old when the strange voyage 
begap), belongs to that range of facts that is 
stranger than fiction, The story was told with 
great fullness of detail in the newspapers of a year 
ago, on the first return of the rescued voyagers to 
a land of newspapers and reporters. And probably 


many who read the narrative in the more or less 
disconnected form in which it then appeared, re- 
solved to read it over again in the more coherent 
and complete arrangement which should presently 
be given to it by competent editing and publish- 


ing. 

This opportunity is now furnished by the appear- 
ance of a really sumptuous volume from the press 
of Messrs. Harper & Bros., and carefully edited, 
with the addition of much illustrative and supple- 
mentary information in regard to Arctic Explora- 
tion, by Mrs. E. Vale Blake. While the account of 
the drift on the ice-floe occupies, as it well deserves 
to, the most conspicuous and the largest place in 
the volume, the whole voyage of the Polaris is 
carefully described, and the achievements and fail- 
ures of the expedition faithfully recounted. The 
point of view from which the recital proceeds is 
Captain Tyson’s; and the amplest data for the nar- 
rative are those furnished by his journal; and per- 
haps the tone of the volume is liable to the criti- 
cism of being too much a plea in his interest. It 
is no secret that the members of the Polaris Expe- 
dition were lamentably divided into parties at vari- 
ance one with another, discordant and even actively 
and bitterly hostile. Captain Tyson’s insinuations 
indicate that not only the interests of the expedition 
were imperiled, and in a manner sacrificed by these 
feuds and animosities, but that individuals in the 
party were in serious jeopardy from the same cause, 
—so that, as for himself, he felt in some ways more 
comfortable and safer on the ice-floe than on board 
the ill-fated vessel. It is questionable whether such 
insinuations should be put in permanent form and 
take their place unchallenged as a part of Arctic 
literature, unless the author of them is able and 
willing to make them good by plain and undeniable 
proofs. 

With this one exception, the impression which 
Captain Tyson makes upon us is not only favor- 
able to his trustworthiness and manliness, but even 
demands for him a conspicuous place among the 
heroic characters of which the history of Arctic 
Explorations gives us such illustrious examples 

The one point in which the organization of the 
Polaris Expedition was fatally weak, is so obvious 
that it will be inexcusable if the next expedition is 
not carefully protected and fortified against the risk 
of embarrassment and failure in that particular. 
The party must be homogeneous; the plan must 
be simple and definite; the control of the whole 
expedition centralized in one commander, who must 
be unhindered in his great geographical purpose by 


* “Arctic Explorations."" A History of the Polaris Expe- 
dition, the Cruise of the Tigress and Rescue of the Polaris 
Survivors; to which is added a General Arctic Chronology. 


Edited by E. Vale Blake. New York: Harper & Brothers 








any scientific subordinates. Even in spite of the 
serious hindrances by which Captain Hall was im- 

ed, his achievements were illustrious, and if his 
ife had been spared, his chance of reaching the 
Pole was better than that of any of his predeces- 
sors. The man most hkely to succeed in complet- 
ing his unfinished work—if he could be furnished 
with the requisite equipment—is the man wiose 
heroic adventures on the ice-floe are so admirably 
told in this attractive volume. 

The value of the volume as a thesaurus of Arctic 
Exploration would be greatly increased by the ad- 
dition of a good map. The two maps with which 
it is furnished are wretchedly inadequate, in fact, 
are little more than diagrams or plans illustrating 
in part and in a meager way the routes of the Po- 
laris party. 

The editing of the book is, on the whole, excellent. 
The compiler is, of course, in no wise responsi- 
ble for such documents as the three written prayers 
furnished by the Honorable and Reverend Doctor 
Newman, formerly Chaplain to the U. S. Senate, 
and more recently Inspector of Consulates. This 
gentleman was a passenger on board the Congress 
when she acted as tender to the Polaris and carried 
stores for her to Disco. He held service on board 
the Polaris just before she left for her high latitudes, 
and made use ot one of three prayers which he had 
** written expressly for the Expedition.’’ Criticism 
of this kind of devout literature is an ungracious 
task. But it seems necessary to say that such 
phrases as these (page 145), “It is 7zee who raiseth 
the stormy winds * * ; it is 7hee who maketh 
the stormacalm * * ,” are unusual in the best 
liturgies, and even in the best school-boy composi- 
tions; and that as for the talk (in the prayer to be 
used only on reaching the “ Pole,”’) about consecra- 
ting “this portion of our globe to liberty, education 
and religion,” we fear it will seem to the carnal 
mind a good deal like pious spread-eagleism and 
devout bosh. 


“ Katherine Earle."' * 


Miss TRAFTON’S novel has a sweet and natura! 
quality, in marked distinction from that of many 
recent tales of American life. It is cheerfully done, 
and at once so pleasing and unpretentious as to leave 
the reader in a far more agreeable mood than that 
evoked by stories of the spasmodic kind. While 
just as realistic as if it dealt with the most abnor 
mal and uncultured types of people, it is absolutely 
devoid of coarseness. In short, it seems to have 
been written by daylight, and to be the product of 
a healthy and sensible, yet poetic, mind. 

The story is not padded with tedious descriptive 
or moralistic passages, and therefore does not make 
a large book. In one respect the author is unex- 
celled. Her studies of child-life thought and 
speech are as winning as they are original. The 
early portion of her novel has a special charm on 
this account. Delphine, Jack, and Katey, the three 
children of an old Boston family, poor in everything 
but fine breeding and delicate pride, are drawn to 
the life; and the youngest of the trio, Miss Traf- 
ton’s heroine, is as quaint and lovable a creation 
as we have met in recent literature. Nothing can 
be better in its way than the description of the 
Earle house, with its relics of by-gone grandeur; 
nothing more touching than the pride and poverty 
of the gentle inheritors. The author also has skill- 
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fully availed herself of the traditions of the fugitive 
slave excitement in Boston, to heighten the action 
and interest near the opening of the tale. Chloe, 
the sable nurse, Ben, the runaway-slave, and Jason 
Miles, the Quaker philanthropist, are sketched with 
the few but sure and picturesque touches of a free 
hand. 

But what is the matter with even the cleverest of 
our American novelists? Why is it that their char- 
acters, when fully grown and approaching the climax 
of a story, w#// become so ordinary, compared with 
what they were in youth? Is it because of that lack 
of background, of which Mr. Lowell has com- 
plained, to furnish a relief to our social portraitures 
in the structure of any home-tale? Or, is it that 
children only, in the United States, are character- 
istic and sprightly, and that our grown-up respect- 
able people all think and act in common-place and 
traditional ways? Katherine Earle, the young 
woman, certainly does not exhibit the originality, 
nerve, and purpose of Katey, the child; although 
her naiveté and warmth of heart are still left to her. 
And Professor Dyce, rather priggish in gravity and 
perfection, is not half so interesting as the odd boy 
on crutches, to whom Katey and ourselves are in- 
troduced at the beginning of the tale. Again, we 
feel instinctively that the author has found difficulty 
in managing the relations between her hero and 
heroine after their prudential marriage—that she 
has not precisely known what to make of a 
situation which, in the hands of the author of 
“ Germaine,’’ would become dramatically effect- 
ive. 

Miss Trafton’s style, so easy, graceful, and femi- 
nine, is one that comes by nature. Her plot is 
rather slight, and it seems as if it were a law that a 
natural writer should acquire the art of construction 
by experience only. Katey and her wise, dictato- 
rial Professor fall very easy victims to Miss Worm- 
ley’s craft; nor is it absolutely required in this 
country of two such people, when lost in the woods, 
upon an excursion party, that they should forthwith 
marry to avoid scandal. 

Nevertheless, for its freedom from sentimental- 
ism, its purty and healthtul tone, “Katherine 
Earle” is an unusual production, deserving the 
encomiums which the readers of “SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY” have bestowed upon it, and with a 
charm to win the regard of the most crotchety re- 
viewer. And we repeat that, in such chapters as 
those describing the concealment of the runaway- 
slave, the author shows a mastery over dialect, 
and a gift of character-painting, that speak well for 
her future, and justify her in essaying a stronger 
and more ambitious theme. 


Epochs of History.* 


INSTEAD of the appalling works of the standard 
historians, we have in the present series a small, 
carefully compiled, and pleasantly written volume 
on each of the most important centers of activity in 
history. The books already published have been 
made, indeed, as interesting as novels, and this, 
without the aid of partisanship. Mr. Seebohm has 
not rendered his history of “ The Protestant Revo- 
lution’’ spicy with appeals to religious prejudices. 

*“ The Era of the Protestant Revolution.” By Frederic 
Seebohm. With numerous maps. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 

“ The Crusades."”" By George W. Cox, M. A. With map. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co 








He is artist enough to know that facts, both for and 
against, form of themselves the most interesting and 
satisfactory picture. None, save the most bigoted 
Catholic would reject his volume; and perhaps 
some over-zealous Protestant might find certain 
passages too liberal—as, for instance, when he fails 
to extenuate Luther’s hot-headedness and belief 
in a low form of demonology, after giving him due 
praise for grandeur and purity of motive. 

The student who rises from his “Gibbon,” or 
**Sismondi”’ with a sigh, will be charmed with the 
distinctness produced by Mr. Seebohm’s method. 
He is somewhat sweeping in statement, owing 
to the necessity of condensation; still, he has used 
judiciously the dramatic force in history to give 
freshness and relief, while his style is clear and 
open enough to be understood by children. “The 
Crusades” is also written with a dramatic sense, 
but Mr. Cox is sometimes obscure because he has 
not had the nerve to cut out important facts whose 
presence, smuggled into this sentence or that, mars 
slightly the effect. 

he general reader who seeks a polite acquaint. 
ance with history, and the special, who is about to 
undertake some solid classic, are advised to begin 
with these cheap volumes in order that they may 
become familiar with the lay of the lands, and espe- 
cially with the great currents in the stream of history. 
But it is to the American higher schools and col- 
leges that they should be the most welcome. The 
class of books supplied to girl’s schools is worse, 
if possible, than that fed to boys; even our colleges, 
when they touch history at all outside of the lecture- 
room, show a strange fondness for the text-book of 
the Philistine—that teaches in what year this battle 
was fought, or that king beheaded, instead of tell- 
ing why the battle was Sought and what happened 
after “the king’s crown was broke.” 


The Evangelical Alliance. 


A LARGE and closely printed volume, of nearly 
eight hundred pages, from the press of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, contains the official record of 
the Evangelical Alliance Conference in New York 
a year ago. The popular interest manifested in 
these great and memorable meetings was so large 
as to justify the “ Tribune’ newspaper in printing 
verbatim reports of the papers and speeches. But 
those who desire to preserve them for future use 
and reference (and many of them are well worthy 
of being so preserved), will prefer to have them in 
this more accurate and permanent edition. 


“The Land of The White Elephant." 


MR. FRANK VINCENT, JR., has been so indus- 
trious and successful a traveler, that he ought to 
have made a more valuable book than that which 
he has given to the world under the above title. 
Not that the book is wholly without value, for (as 
for instance, in his plan of the ruins of Ongkor- 
Wat), Mr. Vincent has given some actual additions 
to our stock of information concerning the interest- 
ing countries which he visited; but, on the whole, 
it is surprising that, with his unusual opportunities 
of observing, he has found so little to report. Still, 
as the book is well supplied with illustrations, and 
may be easily read through in a summer’s day, and 
leaves no positive impression to which the least 
objection can be made, it is a not undesirable addi- 
tion to the literature of travel. The publishers are 
Harper & Brothers. 
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“ The Deicides." 


Atmost every kind of voice has been heard in 
the din of modern theological conflict except the 
voice of the Jewish apologist. And now, at last, we 
hear this also. 

Mr. Cohen, the author of this fair and able work, 
is introduced by his publishers (Messrs. Deutsch 
and Company, of Baltimore) as one who “ranks 
high in Paris as a journalist, and as an exegetist and 
thorough theologian.” His book has gained a favor- 
able reception in the original French, has been trans- 
lated in England, and is now republished in Amer- 
ica. Its tone is always respectful, almost depre- 
catory in its apology. Its scholarly spirit is unmis- 
takable, and, by its concessions, it is a welcome ad- 
dition to the literature of the controversy on the 
Christian side, as opposed to the unchristian and 
antichristian thinking of French and German in- 
fidelity. Foremost among these concessions is that 
of the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospel 
history. He takes as the documents on which to 


base his apology for Judaism, the very documents 
which Strauss and Renan are anxious to disprove as 
mythical, or imaginative, or, more or less piously, 


fraudulent. And his estimate of the value of these 
documents is certainly to be regarded as of the 
greatest weight. He has small respect for the 
special pleading of those who impugn the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospels, and still smaller sympathy 
with the estimate which M. Renan, by necessary 
inference, puts upon the character of Jesus. Grand 
and heroic as the prophet of Galilee appears, there 
was yet (Mr. Cohen argues) enough about him that 
was perplexing and disappointing to excuse the 
Jewish nation from accepting him as the incarnate 
God, and to make the charge of Deicide a charge 
to which Jews are not justly liable. They acted in 
good faith,—this is the argument,—and if they erred 
they yet deserve a treatment more considerate 
and tolerant than they have been accustomed to 
receive. 

It is this tone of apology, calm, sober, even pa- 
thetic, which gives to the book extraordinary in- 
terest. It is, as it were, an appeal to Christ him- 
self to judge between his open enemies and his false 
friends, between those who refused him plainly 
and those who, claiming, in some sort, the Christian 
name, are really charging him with dishonesty and 
conscious imposture. It recails these noble verses 
of Robert Browning in Rabbi Ben Ezra’s dying 
testimony : 


“ Thou ! if thou wast He, who at midwatch came, 
By the starlight naming a dubious name ! 
And if we were too heavy with sleep—too rash 
With fear—O thou, if that martyr gash 
Fell on thee coming to take thine own, 
And we gave the cross, when we owed the throne— 
Thou art the judge. We are bruised thus. 
But the judgment over, join sides with us !”” 


It will be strange if thoughtful readers, carefully 
considering this remarkable treatise,do not thank 
the Jew for teaching them a new lesson of Chris- 
tian charity. 


Putnam's Ride. 


Stamrorp, Conn. 


Eviror or Scripner’s Monruty: 

In a notice of Ward's statue of Gen. Putnam, in the 
August (1873) number of your monthly, it is said: ** Perhaps 
those stories are apocryphal,—the story ofthe wolf's den, and 








the stone steps, and the spy.” After an expression of regret 
that our history is “* dry fare" because only rarely enlivened 
with stories, it is added: * Putnam has the honor of bein 
the one man in our annals whose life has any strong nythiedl 
flavor.” But the story of the ride is not all a myth ; and we 
are sure your readers will be glad to peruse a simple narra- 
tive of the facts. 

The writer has carefully examined the spot, and received 
sufficient testimony to secure confidence in the record as 
historically true. if may be observed also that the natural 
features of the locality agree so well with it as to confirm the 
story. About an eighth of a mile eastward of the spot of 
the perilous adventure, on a — swell of ground, there is 
still standing a house in which five generations of the same 
family have lived. At the opening of the Revolution it was 
occupied by Gen. Ebenezer Mead, of the Connecticut 
Militia, whose portrait still hangs in the parlor—a striking 
picture of a resolute, characteristic man of the period. His 
grandson now lives there, and from him chiefly, but also from 
some other unexceptionable authority, the incidents have 
been obtained. The wife of Gen. Mead, hearing the alarm 
guns fired in the village of Greenwich, came out upon the 
piazza of the house, and was an eye-witness of Putnam's 
descent. 

The Connecticut turnpike, for many years the great mail 
route between New York and Boston, extended nearly east 
und west through Greenwich. Directly across its course on 
the eastern skirt of the village, was a rocky bluff stretching 
north and south. The ledge has since been blasted through, 
and the valley partly filled to accommodate the travel ; but 
at that time, on reaching the brow the road turned north- 
ward, till it could bend around the ledge and return beneath 
it in a line nearly parallel with that above, passing, how- 
ever, a little further southward before it resumed the east- 
ward direction. At the point of turning eastward, and on 
the upper, or west side of the road, the historic stone steps 
commenced—seventy or eighty in number—by which wor- 
shipers coming from the east ascended directly to the 
ancient Episcopal church, which stood on the brow of the 
cliff and on the south side of the road. Putnam's head- 
quarters were on the same road, about half a mile west 

And now for the event. He is said to have been present 
the night before at a ball, given two or three miles distant, 
and to have remained till after the small hours. The “ Cow- 
boys”—Americans who helped the English—are believed to 
have given information of that ball, and the dragoons were 
ordered out from the lines nearer New York, hoping to effect 
a surprise. Ascending the hill west of Greenwich, they were 
discovered, and the alarm was instantly given. Putnam, 
who had just retired, was roused, and having no moments 
to spare, came out ot his headquarters and mounted, with 
his coat on his arm, (so runs the tradition,) and rode furiously 
along the turnpike. Coming to the bluff, he did not take the 
steps, for they were several rods to the right of him, and the 
church was between ; nor did he follow the road to the left, 
which would have delayed him, and exposed him to the fire 
of the troopers, if they were near; but he plunged his horse 
over the almost precipitous rocks into the road beneath, 
which he followed, gaining time and shelter 

It was a break-neck leap, and has given to that part of 
Greenwich the name Horseneck, which it still bears. Yet it 
is not absolutely incredible. To test the matter, a horse has 
been led up the same spot, but with great difficulty 

It is possible that in his flight he was upon a few of the 
lower steps; it has been so related. It may have seemed so 
at the house, but probably it was not so. It is also affirmed 
that in the narrow valley between the bluff and the next 
swell of ground the p wwe A General rose in his stirrups and 
shook his fist at his pursuers, now huddled together on the 
verge ; but this may be only a mythical embellishment. 

It is, however, unquestionable that there he met Gen. 
Mead and three or four companions, armed, advancing on 
foot, to whom he shouted, with characteristic roughness, as 
he dashed along: “ God curse ye, why don't you run? The 
British will have you.” They turned, and on the second swell 
of ground, about half a mile from the bluff, received the fire 
of the troopers, the balls falling at their feet. 

Not one of the stone steps now remains in place. They 
were built, with utilitarian economy, into the -vall which sup- 
ports the filling of the new road into the valley; and the 

rass grows and the scythe sweeps over the or of 
Gnses— bet in this case, those of the worshiper, rather than 
the hero. 

A happy repartee fitly concludes this relation of facts : 

Some years ago a large manufacturer of the vicinity visited 
the spot, accompanied by a number of friends, who listened 
with much interest to a recital of the story. One of the party 
was a young minister of the Established Church of 
England, who stood with averted face, pretending to be re- 
gardless of the narrative ; but when it was finished he turn- 
ed and said: “ That's nothing; the British hunters do more 
than that every day.”” The response came quickly: “ But 
the British dragoons did not dare to follow Putnam there.” 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. Tuurston 
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The Cell Theory and Blood Corpuscles. 


From the address of Dr. Redfern, President of 
po Biological Section of the British Association, 
uote the following: 
we The great cell theory has now given place to 
what I think is certain knowledge, that living mat- 
ter may move, perform all the functions of assimi- 
lation and nutrition, and reproduce its like without 
having any of the essential characters of acell. A 
living mass of protoplasm may change its shape, 
alter its position, feed and nourish itself, and form 
other matter having the same properties as it has, 
and yet be perfectly devoid of any structure recog- 
nizable by the highest powers of the microscope. 
“It is now a matter of observation which com- 
menced with Wirt of Zittau, that after every meal 
an amazing number of white corpuscles are added 
to the blood: breakfast doubles their proportion to 
the colored corpuscles in half an hour; supper 
increases their proportion three times, and dinner 
makes it four times as great.” 


Progress in the University of Oxford. 


DuRiNnG the past year, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford issued a “circular letter of inquiry ’’ to the 
schools composing the University, asking for sug- 
gestions regarding a proposed extension of its fa- 
cilities for instruction. In answer to this, replies 
have been made by the different faculties, all of 
which demand an increase in the number of pro- 
fessors and readers. To the increase in professor- 
ships, Professor Chandler, however, protests, and 
he predicts that nothing but incessant squabbling 
will result from any increase in the number of pro- 
fessional lectures, which he regards as a “ barbar- 
ous mode of teaching.” 

The recommendations made by the School of 
Natural History meet with general favor. They sug- 
gest the appointment of a ‘professor in each of the 
branches of physics, in acoustics, optics, heat, elec- 
tricity, with a demonstrator to each, and, in addi- 
tion, a professor of experimental physics. 


Advance in Chemistry. 


In his opening address before the British Asso- 
ciation, Professor J. H. Jelett, the President of the 


Physical Section, says: “If seeming plausibility 
could give to man the right to draw across any path 
of scientific discovery an impassable line, surely 
Comte might be justified in the line which he drew 
across the path of chemistry. Fifty years ago, ic 
might seem no unjust restriction to say to the 
chemist: Your field of discovery lies within the 
bounds of our own earth. You must not hope to 
determine in your laboratory the distant planet or 
the scarce visible nebula. You must not hope 
to determine the constituents of their atmosphere, 
as you would analyze the air which is around your 
own door; and you will never do it. Fifty years 
ago, no chemist would have complained that chem- 
ical discovery was unjustly limited by such a sen- 
tence; perhaps no chemist would have refused to 
join in the prediction. Yet even those who heard 
it uttered have lived to see the prediction falsified. 
We have seen the barrier of distance vanish before 
the chemist, as it has long since vanished before the 
astronomer. They have seen the chemist like the 
astronomer, penetrate the vast abyss of space and 








bring back tidings from the world beyond. Comte 
might well think it impossible. We know it to be 
true.””—[“ Lancet.” ] 


Poisoning by the Giant Puff-Ball. 


A PARAGRAPH in the Pall Mall Gazette gives a 
account of the case of Mr. Sadler, who was to have 
lectured a few days ago before the Pharmaceutica) 
Society on edible and poisonous fungi. While 
preparing his lecture he accidentally swallowed a 
quantity of the spores of a large species of puff-bal 

(Lycoperdon giganteum), and within the space of 
= hour and a half was seized with severe illness. 
accompanied by distressing pains. The violent 
symptoms could not be subdued until nine days 
after the first attack, during which time, according 
to the opinion of the eminent physicians who have 
been attending him, the continued irritation was 
kept up by the fungus spores. 

he occurrence does not, to our mind, lead to the 
inference drawn by the writer of the notice—to wit, 
that the wisest course would be for all persons wh 
have sufficient strength of mind to deny themselves 
agg to abstain from eating fungi altogether. 
Now, because green gooseberries make a child ill, 
there is no reason why it should not eat a few ripe 
ones. It so happens that the young L ycoperdon 
giganteum is one of the best and most wholesome 
of our mushrooms, and we can strongly recommend 
it to our readers. It is only when the contents are 
dry and pulverulent that it is unfit for food.— 
(“ Lancet.’’} 

Mammoth Remains. 


In Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology” we read : “In 
the flat country, near the mouth of the Yenesei 
river, Siberia, between latitudes 70° and 75° north, 
many skeletons of mammoths, retaining the hair 
and skin, have been found. The heads of most of 
these are said to have been turned to the south.” 

As far as I can find, the distinguished geologist 
gives no reason why the heads of the mammoths 
were turned to the south. Having lived some years 
on the banks of two of the great rivers of America, 
near to where they enter Hudson’s Bay, and als 
on the McKenzie, which flows into the Arctic Sea, 
I have had opportunities of observing what takes 
place on these streams. 

What I know to be of common occurrence in 
these rivers may, if we reason by analogy, have 
taken place in ancient times on the great rivers of 
Siberia. 

It is probable that the mammoths, having been 
drowned by breaking through the ice or in swin 
ming across the river in spring, when the banks 
were lined with high, precipitous drifts of snow,— 
which prevented them from getting out of the 
water, or killed them in some way,—floated down 
stream, perhaps hundreds of miles, until they 
reached the shallows at the mouth, where the 
heads, loaded with a great weight of bone and 
tusks, would get aground in three or four feet of 
water, while the bodies, still afioat, would swing 
round with the current, as already described. 

The Yenesei flows from south to north; so the 
heads, being pointed up stream, would be to the 
south, and in this position the bodies would be 
imbedded in the ice of the following season.—[Dr. 
J. Rea.] 
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The Total Eclipse in Africa. 


A copy of the “Cape Argus” gives the following 
account of the ideas of the natives regarding the 
recent eclipse: In Natal the Zulus stopped work 
when the eclipse began, and resumed when it was 
over, demanding two days’ wages, the eclipse, in 
their opinion, having been a short night. At the 
diamond-fields the natives rushed out of their claims 
horror-stricken, and said the sun was dying. The 
grandest living tableau ever seen was the great 
gathering of horror-stricken nudes watching, with 
fearfully rounded and glaring eyes, mouths open, 
and fingers pointed at what they believed to be the 
dying moments of the Almighty luminary, whose 
majesty is the only God they know. The effect of 
the eclipse on the imagination of the natives, as 
depicted in their countenances, was terrible. They 
were grouped together on the heights of the Kopje, 
silent and awe-stricken. They knew nothing of 
the meaning of the ghastly light that preceded the 
darkness ; gloom came upon their labors silently as 
a thief in the night, and it was not until the whole 
of the mines presented a sulphurous appearance that 
they left their work. 


Slow Advance of Science. 


Ir is often said that science is a thing of slow 
growth, and it must, indeed, be confessed that if 
one turns aside from the advancement of science as 
a whole, to the advance of any one particular branch 
of it, the statement is too true. Over and over 
again one gets instances in which crucial experi- 
ments suggested by previous work are separated by 
decades, or even by centuries. One cause to which 
this slow march is undoubtedly to be attributed is 
the apathy of men of science themselves. To any 
science in which they do not themselves excel, and 
especially to any newly opened-up branch of their 
own technic, the attitude of many men, and espe- 
cially of official men, of science, is not merely one 
of passive resistance ; it is the attitude of the school- 
men in the time of Galilee over again. We grant 
that these cramped minds are fortunately in a 
minority, but the minority is often a powerful one, 
for the reason, among others, that it is composed of 
men, as a rule, advanced in years, far removed, 
therefore, from the sympathies, unselfishness, recep- 
tivity, and unbounded horizon of youth. [“ Nature.”] 


Destruction of Flowers by Birds. 


CONCERNING this matter Mr. Charles Darwin 
makes the following interesting statement: For 
above twenty years I have observed every spring in 
my shrubberies, and in the neighboring woods, that 
a large number of the flowers of the primrose are 
cut off, and lie strewn on the ground close around 
the plants. So it is sonietimes with the flowers of 
the cowslip and polyanthus, when they are borne 
on short stalks. This year the devastation has been 
greater than ever, and in a little wood not far from 
my house many hundred flowers have been de- 
stroyed, and some clumps have been completely de- 
nuded. For reasons presently to be given, I have 
no doubt that this is done by birds. The object of 
the birds in thus cutting off the flowers long per- 
plexed me. As we have little water hereabouts I, 
at one time, thought it was done in order to squeeze 
the juice out of the stalks; but I have since ob- 
served that they are as frequently cut during very 
rainy as during dry weather. One of my sons then 
suggested that the object was to get the nectar of 





the flowers ; and I have no doubt that this is the 
right explanation. The part which is cut off con- 
tains within the narrow tube of the corolla the 
nectar, and the pressure of the bird's beak would 
force this out at both the cut-off ends. 

I have never heard of any bird in Europe feeding 
on nectar, though there are many that do so in the 
tropical parts of the New and Old Worlds, and 
which are believed to aid in the cross-fertilization 
of the species. In such cases both the bird and the 
plant would profit. But with the primrose it is an 
unmitigated evil, and might well lead to its ex- 
termination, for in the wood above alluded to many 
hundred flowers have been destroyed this season, 
and cannot produce a single seed. If the habit of 
cutting off the flowers should prove, as it seems 
probable, to be general, we must look at it as in- 
herited or instinctive ; for it is unlikely that each 
bird should have discovered during its individual 
life-time the exact spot where the nectar lies con- 
cealed within the tube of the corolla, and should 
have learned to bite off the flowers so skillfully that 
a minute portion of the calyx is always left attached 
to the foot-stalk. 


Memory in Bees. 


In illustration of this, Mr. John Topham states, 
that last October he removed a hive of bees, after 
it was quite dark, for a distance of twelve yards 
from the place in which it had stood for several 
months ; and between its original situation and the 
new one there was a bushy evergreen-tree, so that 
all sight of its former place was obstructed to a per- 
son looking from the new situation of the hive. 

Notwithstanding this change, the bees, every 
day, flew to the locality where they formerly lived, 
and continued flying around the site of what had 
been their home, until, as night came on, many of 
them sank upon the grass exhausted and chilled by 
the cold. Numbers, however, returned alive to 
their new position after having looked in vain for 
their hive in its old place. 

There was an illustration that the faculty of 
memory was superior to that of ebservation ; but that 
was not all. Nearly every bee which was picked 
up during the twenty-three days through which this 
effort of memory lasted was an old one, showing 
that, while the young insects were quick in receiv- 
ing new impressions, and in correcting errors, the 
nervous system df the old bees continued to act tn 
the direction which early habit had established. 


Memoranda. 


PROFESSOR THURSTON, of the Stevens Institute, 
finds that when metals are left under stress for 
several days, there is a material gain in their power 
of resistance. 


After a careful examination of the matter, Dr. 
W. Adams concluded that though the cicatrices of 
superficial wounds may disappear, those in which 
the deep layer of the skin has been cut through in 
early life generally increase in size as the person 
grows older. 


Two Italian physicians have discovered a liquid 
which instantly stops the flow of blood from any 


kind of wound. A commission of physicians, who 
have experimented with it in the anatomical theater 
of the Santo Spirito, report that it is one of the hap- 
piest of recent discoveries, and particularly service- 
able on the battle-field. 
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Professor Milne-Edwards has ascertained that 
black swans, or swans with partly black plumage, 
are found only in the southern hemisphere. The 
same is true of parrots. 

The fact that two observers rarely agree exactly 
as regards the time at which a star passes the 
meridian has led Dr. Sigmund Exner to determine 
the time that elapses between the sensory impres- 
sion and the motor act following it. This, he finds, 
varies in different persons from 0.35 to 0.12 of a 
second, the difference depending chiefly on the age. 
In quick, energetic people the reaction time is 
longer than in the siieamatie, exactly the opposite 
of what was to be expected. 

Acccording to Mr. Rand, the secret of orchid 
culture consists in perfect draining—keeping the 
plants clean and never letting the temverature fall 
below 60° for East Indian kinds, and 45° for cool 
orchids. 

A very simple instrument for writing sound has 
been christened the Ofeioscofe. It consists of a 
tube of any metal one or two inches in diameter 
and from two to twenty inches long. Over one end 
is pasted a piece of tissue paper or thin rubber or 
goldbeater’s skin, and in the center of this a bit of 
looking-glass an eighth of an inch square. Hold 
this end in the sun and the other end in the mouth, 
and sing or speak in it. The ray of light reflected 
from the mirror falling on a white surface describes 
curves and patterns differing for every pitch and 
intensity, while the same conditions give uniform 
results. The credit of this contrivance is due to 
Prof, A. E. Doibear, of England. 

Numerous cases are reported of the successful 
use of elastic bandages (India rubber) in the ampu- 
tation of tumors. 

Dr. F. Falk, of Berlin, finds that capillary blood 
contains less; fibrine than that in the larger vessels, 
and on this hypothesis explains the failure of this 
blood to coagulate. 

Ebermayer states that at Vienna, when the tem- 
perature of the air fell to 26° below zero, that of 
the earth immediately beneath the snow was 33° 
above zero. 

The Senate of the University of London, by a 
vote of 17 to 10, has passed a resolution to the effect 
that “The Senate is desirous to extend the scope 
of the educational advantages now ofiered to wom- 
en, but it is not prepared to apply for a new charter 
to admit women to its degrees.” 

It is still undecided whether snakes swallow their 
young, but an alligator has been seen to do so, thus 
affording, probably, temporary shelter to her off- 
spring. 

The public, as well as the profession, are now 
thoroughly alive to the fact that skilled nursing is 
the most important section of hospital administra- 
tion; that without such aid, all medical and surgic- 
al skill is in many instances of little or no avail. 

W. Crookes recommends the following mixture 
for the purification of drinking water: 








I part permanganate of lime; 10 parts sulphate 
of alumina ; 30 parts fine clay. 

M. Cloez finds that articles of bone and woos 
may be bleached to “a dazzling white” by expos. 
ure to light under the surface of spirit of turpentine, 
The article should not touch the bottom of the ves. 
sel. Even in the dark the action takes place, by 
more slowly. 

To prevent the bumping of the solution of ap 
ammoniacal salt, boiled with potassic hydrate, Dr 
Rudorff recommends that steam be led through 
the flask and the ammonia water condensed in ; 
normal acid solution as usual. 

Mr. Henry D. Muirhead proposes that the British 
Channel be turned into a ford. For this purpose 
he would place a platform 500 feet long on wheels 
150 feet in diameter. This apparatus he would tow 
across by a wire cable. 

On the Great Western Railroad in England, th 
broad was changed to the narrow gauge, over a 
distance of 200 miles, in three days. 

In emulation of the Japanese, the Chinese hav 
constructed several iron-clads and other ships of 
war. Some of these are to convey Chinese pro 
ucts to the Great Exhibition at Philadelphia, and 
at the same time astonish and terrify the western 
barbarians. 

It seems, from a communication made to 
Royal Horticultural Society of England, by 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, that the growth of minute 
fungi may take place beneath the shell of a fresh 
egg. Mr. Berkeley himself has found cladosporium 
herbarum in a fowl’s egg. 

In cauterizing wounds by hot irons (the most 
effective means), it is essential that the iron shoul 
be intensely hot. If a red-hot iron is used, gre: 
pain ensues, and the cautery is imperfect. To ol 
tain true cautery, the inon should be raised to a 
white heat. It then instantly destroys the part, 
and the operation is painless. It is best to use 
several irons alternately, keeping all at a white 
heat until the object is effected. 

M. Rauvier shows that in the rat and the rabbit 
there are two kinds of muscles, one of which is 
white, and the other red. When the whole animal is 
injected with Prussian blue, the coloration is much 
stronger in the red thanin the white muscles. This 
is explained by the fact that in the former the capi! 
laries are larger and provided with pouches or 
dilations. They also contract more slowly than 
the white, this movement in the latter being almost 
instantaneous. 


A form of grate has been lately patented, to which 
is attached a feeder for supplying the fuel from be- 


low. It is said that more heat is utilized by keep- 
ing the hottest fire at the top, thus also preserving 
the bars from being burned out; coal is saved, be- 
cause it ignites more gradually. and leaves alter 
burning no residue except a fine powdery as! 
which falls without raking; no cold air is admitted 
in feeding, and the heat is uniform. 
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ETCHINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us this epigram, if it be 
an epigram, which he says is from the Persian of 
Sadi. We think we remember it, or something like 
it, in the “ Gulestan.” 

“ Pray, Gaffer, why do you not marry ?”— 

To one who did from wedlock tarry. 

The old man—his reply was human— 

Answered, “I love not an old woman.” 

“ But you can choose a young one now, 

For you are rich.” He knit his brow: 

“Since I who am, as you behold, 

Old, love not an old woman, how 

Can a young woman then be found 

(There are so many young men round) 

To love a man who is so old?” 

“Your money.” “ Psha”—with bitter laughter,— 

“Tis love, not woman, I am after.” 


A CYNICAL correspondent, who says he keeps his 
eyes open, declares, in regard to railroad traveling, 
that upon every train on which he has been, the fol- 
lowing persons may be found : 

A dull woman, with a double chin. 

A young woman, with freckles. 

An elderly woman, who drops parcels. 

A baby who won't sleep, and will bawl. 

A baby who sleeps through everything. 

The boy with lozenges. 

A passenger who has omitted to buy his ticket. 

Two young ladies, who giggle at every word. 

A young couple, who forget they are not home. 

The man who treads on corns, 

The flustered woman who has forgotten where 

she is going. 

The boy with apples. 

Two counter-jumpers on a holiday. 

A mincing miss, with mock jealousy. 

The boy with Carleton’s novels. 

A clerical gentleman in a white choker. 

A seedy young person with a flask in his pocket. 

The boy with bananas. - 

The Pop Corn Fiend ! 


“And so, ad infinitum,” concludes our correspond- 
ent, who has somehow omitted to sketch himself 
among his imaginary persone. Who is he? 


THE famous couplet, 
“Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide,” 

is not true of the greatest wits, however it might be 
of the smallest. We give the word “ wit,” in this 
instance, a wider significance than we now apply 
to it, or the point will be lost. It is not wit, as we 
understand it—the mental quality that sparkles in 
sharp, bright sayings, jests, sarcasms, and the like 
—that was in the mind of the poet, but wit in its 
older and larger definition,—the something which 
includes the greatest of intellectual endowments, 
and which we have at last crystallized into the single 
word, genius. A little genius, like a little learn- 
ing, is a dangerous thing; and it was, no doubt, 
owing to repeated observations of this fact that 
Dryden was so feelingly persuaded of the truth of 
his couplet. He had a striking exemplification of 
it in one of his fellow dramatists, poor Nat Lee, 
who in two lines easily distanced all mad poets, 
past, present, and to come 





“T saw an unscrewed spider spin a thought, 
And walk away upon the wings of angels!" 


But Lee, mad as he was, was not without sense. 
“It is easy to write like a madman,” was the re- 
mark of one who visited him in Bedlam. “ No,” 
he replied, “it is easy to write like a fool.” 

The English poets come of a sound-minded race. 
One can count on the fingers of one hand all whose 
wits have been touched ; indeed, one has to stop 
and consider before any notable name occurs. The 
first and last is that of Cowper, who was not mad 
because he was a poet, but because he inherited a 
wonderfully sensitive organization—an organiza- 
tion that was perpetually vibrating between sanity 
and insanity. At school he dared not lift his eyes 
above the shoe-buckles of his companions. A 
public clerkship was procured for him, which so 
agitated him that he attempted suicide. His dis- 
ease, or the worst form of it, was a religious melan- 
choly, which might have been cured by judicious 
management, but which was made incurable by the 
rough spiritual treatment he underwent at the 
hands of the Rev. John Newton. Poetry was his 
mental salvation, and while its spell lasted he was 
safe; when it ended it was succeeded by a darkness 
that had no dawn. A lesser poet than Cowper, 
though a true one, was John Clare, the Northamp- 
tonshire Peasant, who ended his days in a mad- 
house—a gentle, freakish creature, who wrote verse 
to the last, and whose chief delusion was that h« 
was a great prize-fighter, the Sayers or Heenan of 
his period ! 


“We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof cometh in the end despondency and 
madness.” 


So sings Wordsworth, in one of his noblest poems, 
but his melodious assertion is not borne out by the 
lives of the poets, and least of all by anything in his 
own life. A great poet, he was the most prosaic, the 
least imaginative of men. How he could be so great, 
and so commonplace, is a mystery which passes 
our understanding. He not only never said a good 
thing himself, but he never made anybody say a 
good thing at his expense, or never but once, when 
he said that he could write like Shakespeare if he 
had a mind to. “ You see,” remarked Lamb, “ that 
he had not the mind to.” His family worshiped 
him, and whatever suited him suited them. He was 
averse at one time to the trouble of having his meals 
served, so he and his wife and his sister Dora used 
to go tothe cupboard, and help themselves when 
they were hungry. He believed in bread and butter, 
and was willing to give a sufficient quantity thereof 
to his friends when they visited him. If they wanted 
anything better, he said, they must pay their board. 
Lamb made him a visit once, and being dissatisfied 
with his dry fare, sought out a hospitable alehouse 
in the neighborhood, where he used to quench his 
thirst with porter. Scott dropped in upon them at 
this time, and one dav, when he, his host, and the 
gentle Elia were strolling about the country, they 
came upon this hospitable alehouse, greatly to the 
discomfiture of the last, who was immediately 
recognized by the lady of the house. “ We've a 
new barrel on tap, sir; won't you come in, and try 
it?” History does not state whether he tried it, 
but if he did we may be certain that “the Wizard 
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of the North” joined him, and that the pair pledged 
each other then and there, not much to the satisfac- 
tion of Wordsworth, whose lofty virtue was above 
such creature comforts as “ cakes and ale.” 

Whether Wordsworth ever believed in anybody 
but himself may be doubted. He thought South- 
ey’s poetry not worth a sixpence, but he denied 
having said so, or let his friends deny it for him. 
He endured Coleridge—at any rate he listened to 
his harangues, concerning which he said on one 
occasion that he did not understand a syllable of 
them. He thought he admired Milton, and was 
constantly invoking him, 


“ Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England has need of thee.” 


England need Milton—when she had Words- 
worth! He was present once at a literary party in 
London when some one present handed round Mil- 
ton’s watch as a precious relic. He looked at it 
calmly, passed it to the next man, and then taking 
out his own watch, passed that round. What in- 
ference could be drawn except that he was as good 
a man as Milton? Of course he was, and knew 
the time of day a great deal better. 

Of Wordsworth’'s conceit, which was colossal, 
many laughable anecdotes are related. One of the 
best was told by the Rev. Julian Young, and to this 
effect: The old poet went up to London after he 
was made Laureate, in order to be presented to the 
Queen. Rogers loaned him his court suit, and he 
went through the ceremony without blundering. 
When it was over he betook himself to St. James's 
Park, where he saw a strange little girl who in- 
terested him. A happy thought struck him. He 
called her to him, took a little book from his 
pocket, and placing it in her hands, asked her to be 
sure and remember the time and place, the hour 
and the man, and keep it asa memento of him. It 
was acopy of his poems! He was aware that he 
was not witty, but he labored under the delusion 
that once upon a time he said a good thing. “I 
was standing one evening,” he remarked, “in front 
of my cottage at Rydal Mount, when a woman 
whom I did not know came up to me, and said, 
‘Mr. Wordsworth, have you seen my husband ?’ 
‘My good woman,’ I answered, ‘I did not know 
you had a husband.’” The immensity of the joke set 
the table on a roar, and the best of it was the in- 
nocent hilarity of the old poet who had not the least 
idea that they were laughing at him, instead of his 
jest. 

These ana, and others which might be given, 
prove conclusively that Dryden's couplet is the 
merest nonsense when applied to poets of the 
Wordsworthian order. A better reading, and we 
beg to propose it in all such cases, is as follows : 

“Great wit to dullness is so near allied 

That no partitions do their bounds divide.” 





I Mused Last Night in Pensive Mood. 
“ Oh there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream !”’ 

I mused last night in pensive mood,— 

Albeit not often sentimental,— 
My heart was heavy and my frame 

Was racked with aches—both head and dental 
I say, as once I've said before, 

My mood was somewhat sad and pensive, 
I cast upon the Past a glance 

Fond, lingering, and comprehensive. 


I saw once more that mossy bank, 
By which the river ripples slowly, 
O’ershadowed by the silvery veil 
Of willow branches drooping lowly, 
Bestrewn with wild spring flowerets dyed 
In every color of the prism: 
Where oft we sat, May Brown and I,— 
Nor ever dreamed of rheumatism. 


We loved. Ah, yes! Some might have loved 
Before us, in their humdrum fashion ; 
But never yet the world had known 
So wild, so deep, so pure a passion ! 
We recked not of the heartless crowd, 
Nor heeded cruel parents’ frowning ; 
But lived in one long blissful dream, 
And spouted Tennyson and Browning. 


And when the cruel fates decreed 
That for a season I must leave her, 
It wrung my very heart to see 
How much our parting seemed to grieve her. 
One happy moment, too, her head 
Reposed, so lightly, on my shoulder! 
In dreams I live that scene again, 
And in my arms again enfold her. 


She gave me one long auburn curl, 
She wore my picture in a locket, 
Her letters, with blue ribbon tied, 
I carried in my left coat-pocket. 
(Those notes, rose-scented and pink-hued, 
Displayed more sentiment than knowledge.) 
I wrote about four times a week 
That year I was away at College. 


But oh, at length “ a change came o'er 

The spirit of my dream!” One morning 
I got a chilly line from May 

In which, without the slightest warning, 
She said she shortly meant to wed 

Tom Barnes (a parson, fat and jolly) ; 
She sent my notes and ruby ring, 

And hoped I would “ forget my folly.” 


I sent her all her letters back, 
I called her false and fickle-hearted, 
And swore I hailed with joy the hour 
That saw me free. And so we parted. 
I quoted Byron by the page. 
I smoked Havanas by the dozens, 
And then I went out West and fell 
In love with all my pretty cousins. 
ALICE WILLIAMS. 
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